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The Knight of the Silver Star 



CHAPTER I 

THE DBBAMEB. 

The stin dropped behind the snow-capped moun- 
tains to the westward as^ at the summit of the road^ I 
came upon the village of Brayle. 

I shifted my knapsack from my shoulders, and 
leaning upon my staff, stood contemplating one of the 
most glorious panoramas my eyes had ever rested 
upon. Behind me, to the north, stretching away east- 
ward and westward, the great moimtain range lifted 
its frowning tops to heaven, and in the last glow of 
sunset they were bathed in every tone of color the 
mind of man can concieve, changing every moment 
from yellow to gold, from gold to burnished copper, 
from copper to a blood-red, which gradually turned to 
purple, growing deeper and deeper as darkness crept 
up the mountain sides. To the south and south-west, 
from whence I had come, the world fell down towards 
verdure and cultivation, and lands watered by 
streams, which grew slowly, and joined together into 

a river far away towards the horizon. 
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As evening came rapidly over the lower lands^ and 
a chill wind struck the mountain road^ I entered the 
village, and went towards a long low building, which 
seemed likely to afford a resting-place for the night. 
All the dwellings — a couple of dozen of them perhaps 
— ^were built low, to offer less resistance to the wind- 
storms which so constantly sweep down frcnn the 
mountains. I had to head my head as I stuped 
down from the roadway through a narrow door into a 
bare room, where four men were sitting at a rough 
table smoking and drinking. The thin wine looked 
poor comfort; but a big log was crackling musically 
on an enormous hearth, throwing a ruddy glow on to 
the weatherbeaten faces of the drinkers. They were 
in eager, if not an angry conversation, but stopped as 
I m^redf and looked at me in surprise. One of them 
seespied delighted at my advent^ for, after a moment's 
pause, he cried out excitedly-— 

^The proof 1 The proof 1 Look, heire is one of 

them!" 

Another man, whom I rightly took to be the pro- 
prietor of the establishment, growled savagoly at him 
t^ be silent, and then rose and saluted me. 

'TTou're going no further to-night ?" he queried. 

"No," 

It seemed a tolerably foolish question, since it waa 
already dark. 

"Ton are a traveler-^just un ordinary traveler f " 

^TTes, oh, yes," I answered. 

There was something in Ms tone whioh bad th^ 
effect of taking the cojxceit out of one. J have aemr 
considered myself quite an ordinary traveler. 

"Yqu see, ^iustapha I" ha said m tiriwi^ 

The man addressed hoked at m» fimd}y> but did 
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not speak. He had sprung excitedly from his seat at 
my entrance. 

"I want to stay here to-night,'' I trent on. "To- 
morrow I may go further, or the next day, or it may 
be next week. It all depends what I find to interest 
me. There is a fine waterfall near Brayle, I have 
heard.'' 

"And many more sights," said the landlord, scent- 
ing a profitable customer. 

"Is it only for this you have come!" asked Mus- 
l^pha, with some contempt 

"Yes," I answered, throwing down my knapsack, 
and spreading out my hands to the blaze. "What 
else should I have come for (" 

l%e disappointment in the man's face was quite 
comical, and his companions burst out laughing. 

"Take no notice of what he says," laughed the 
landlord. "Mustapha is a dreamer. He sees armies 
along the mountain-tops when others see only snow. 
He hears the ring of steel in every tinkling goat-bell, 
and the shout of war in the bark of every dog. A 
wonderful dreamer is Mustapha." 

"I said nothing of armies ; I sai4 armed men," the 
dreamer returned sullenly. 

"I am not armed," I observed. 

^^Many of tiie men I have seen are not armed," he 
returned, 'T)ut th^ are no ordinary travelers. They 
aU go the same way — ^yonder," 

He was a striking figure in the red firelight, short 
of stature, but lithe and sinewy. His face was eager, 
his eyes sparkled with enthusiasm, and the muscles 
of his neck stood out like cords. His attitude was 
unconsciously dramatic as he stretched out his ann, 
pointing towards the mountains to the north. 
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"Where is yonder ?" I aj^edy more for the safo of 
saying something than because I wanted to know. 

By a "dreamer'' I supposed a harmless lunatic was 
meant. A long sojourn in Brayle would^ I imagined, 
be enough to try ihe resisting power of the strongest 
brain. 

His arm dropped to his side, and he shook his 
head. 

"I only know the legend which everybody knows, 
and which everybody laughs at; but I am wiser than 
everybody, because I don't laugh." 

A roar of merriment greeted this assertion. I could 
not help joining in it. 

"Let me eat first, and then we'll have the story. 
The story will wait, and my hunger is too ripe to 
keep." 

I ordered more wine, which put me on a friendly 
footing with my companions at once — ^as such an 
action is sure to do, the wide world over — and my 
landlord busied himself to get my supper, or, to be 
quite correct, ordered his wife about a great deal, 
which served the same purpose. 

Of necessily, in this history, I must talk of myself. 
I am the hero of it, and he's a poor hero indeed who 
isn't worth talking about I was a wanderer by in- 
clination not of necessily, and although not actually 
seeking adventure, I was not unwilling to enjoy some 
mild form of enterprise should such come my way, 
but I little thought of the strange experiences which 
lay before me. If at the end of this narrative the 
reader should sneer, and wonder why I troubled to 
write about myself and my adventures, I can only 
refer him to a few of my personal friends who per^ 
fiuaded me to write. With them must lie the respon- 
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sibilily. Few people, even if they are intereeted, wiU 
believe the story, and will say of me^ as was said of 
Mustapha, ^^He is a stupid dreamer/' To these I 
can honestly confess that I should sometimes doubt 
the history myself, had I not always before me one 
incontestable proof of the truth of it For my personal 
appearance, I stand over six feet, am broadnsdioul- 
dered and athletic, have fair hair, and am clean- 
shaven, and I believe there are less well-favored men 
in the world than myself; all of which details may 
appear trivial, but are not really so, as will presently 
appear. 

Brayle lies, if indeed there is still a village there, 
at the foot of one of the southern spurs of tiie great 
Caucasian range. It is an out-of-the-way place, 
which probably few tourists have discovered. I am 
not an ordinary tourist I have a rooted objection 
to guide-books of every description ; and to have the 
places worth seeing in a neighborhood catalogued for 
me, is detestable. I invariably steer clear of such 
places, which may be foolish, but is nevertheless my 
rule. I had never heard of Brayle until I was within 
a day's journey of it, and then was told that there 
was nothing to see there except a waterfall, which 
was not worth seeing; so I went, feeling relieved that 
there was little chance of meeting any of Mr. Cook's 
ticketed sheep, or of being asked afterwards: ^^Oh, 
Mr. Verrall, have you been to Brayle ?" 

Hating guide-books, I will not attempt a long de- 
scriptive paragraph of the mountains. Of late years 
a good deal has been written about the range, and 
the military operations of Bussia have doubtless 
caused changes since the time I write of. It is 
enough to say that, while the slopes of the western 



range are dad in verdure^ the central range, as it may 
be called, is arid, rocky, and desolate. Of compara- 
tively uniform height, the mountain-tops rise majes- 
tically into the region of perpetual snow. There are, 
practically Speaking, no passes, only here and there a 
goat track, dizzy enough to cont^nplate, of a moun- 
taineer's zig-zag path which leads nowhere in par- 
ticular, and in l^e neighborhood of Brayle, sheer 
rock rises perpendictdarly from the moimtain road 
which runs through the village. So to my story. 

Supper finished, and a briar pipe set going, I sug- 
gested another log on the fire, more wine — ^it was 
very thin wine and harmless — and Mustapha's tale. 
The man had drunk at my expense, or I do not think 
he would have told the legend. Once started, how- 
ever, he became very excited over it, and his manner 
of telling it was fascinating. 

"It's little I know," he said. "Every one knows 
nearly as much, only they do not believe. Long ago, 
long before Brayle existed, somewhere near here 
there was a pass from this side of the mountains to a 
country beyond. There was constant intercourse be- 
tween the people on this side of the motintains and 
that country, whose inhabitants, thot^h different, 
were friendly. The men were strong and warlike, 
and the women more than beautiful, far superior to 
ours, it is said, and the wealth of the country was 
enormous. In the King's treasury were stored gold, 
and silver, and precious stones, greater wealth than 
man could name. It was a pleasant country, too, 
warm and sunny, for the great mountains shut it in 
and sheltered it. Its fields yielded rich harvests, and 
its vTine was not like this we drink, but generous, 
such as I have heard is knotm in Western Europe. 
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They were a strong people, and, therefore, dwelt in 
safety ; a contented people, and, therefore, happy. A 
day came when the pass was no more. It was a year 
of fierce storms, such as had not been known until 
that time, nor have been since; floods were in the 
lower lands, sweeping away village after village, and 
in the mountains were shakings, rumblings, and great 
earthquakes. Mountains split asunder and changed 
their shapes. Great snow-drifts and ice-walls rushed 
down from the heights and buried the land where 
we now are for weeks; and when the storms were 
over, the pass was gone. The mountain walls of it 
had split and fallen in, shutting that fair land out 
of the world for ever.'* 

"The legend improves with every telling," said 
the landlord. 

"And it's all a lie," said one of the other men 
contemptuously. ^^'No one has been more upon the 
mountains than I have, no one knows them better 
than I do, as every one in Brayle can tell. There 
are difficult paths leading only to snow-capped, im- 
passable rid^s, where a wild goat dare not venture, 
and there are deep torrent gorges which have never 
been bridged. I've been lost a day and a night upon 
the mountidns, and know every inch of them that is 
to be known. It's all a tale. Mustapha is a stupid 
dreamer." 

He poured the remainder of his wine down his 
throat as though he had settled the mattet once and 
for all time» 

"If one could cross the mountains far enough, 
there is Bussia," said the landlord, rather proud 
of his geographical knowledge. 

I nodded. I thought he had probably struek the 
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right nail home. Indeed^ I was not at all sure that 
the history of the Flood had not helped the legend. 
Deep waters were in the lowlands, the story said, 
and we were near enough to Mount Ararat to make 
my theory possible, if not probable. 

Mustapha watched me. My criticism was the only 
one he cared about His companions' jeers he had 
heard often enough before. 

^^I thought it all a tale once/' he said, when I 
made no comment ^^I know better now. There 
was, until lately, a wise woman in Brayle, and she 
told me much of this strange country." 

^^And that same woman was killed three months 
back for her wisdom," savagely returned the man 
who knew the mountains so well. ^^She was a great 
dreamer and a devil, and one of her victims found 
her out, and killed her. Look to yourself, Mustapha. 
A sharp sword well swung is a rude awakening from 
dreams." 

Mustapha took no notice of him. 

^^Only a few weeks before her death she told me a 
great deal," he went on. ^^She told me that though 
the pass was destroyed, there remained a secret en- 
trance to this fair country through the mountains, 
and that she had seen armed men going there. I did 
not believe it^ and I laughed, but now I laugh no 
more." 

^^A sharp sword and a swinging arm. Look to 
yourself, Mustapha," said the other man. 

^^Fools believe nothing but what they see," burst 
out Mustapha angrily. ^^If they could sleep before 
darkness, and wake at dawn, they would declare 
there was no night just because they had not seen 
it I have seen these strange men more than once." 
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''Where r I asked. 

"On the road you will take to-morrow if you travel 
to the east I will show you the place/' 

"Very well, you shall show me to-morrow," I 
answered. 

His face brightened suddenly, as a landscape does 
in a gleam of sunlight on an April day. There was 
no harm in humoring the poor fellow a little, for 
he had evidently been much abused by his neigh- 
bors. 

"We will start early, Mustapha," I said, as I . pre- 
pared to go to rest for the night. 

"I shaU wake at dawn,'* he answered. 

"And you will return?" asked the landlord. 

"We shall be back before sunset, ready for an 
excellent supper," I answered. 

Back before sunset ! I little knew how many sun- 
sets would sink into night before I saw Brayle again. 
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CHAPTEK II 

INTO A NEW COUNTBY 

The momii^ ws^ brilliuit, but excessirely cold. 
I was warmly clad, and further fortified with a largQ 
fiask of brandy in my pocket I took a steel-tipped 
staff! but^ as I intended to return to Brayle^ I left 
my knapsack behind. There was little in it to tempt 
the landlord if he were disposed to be dishonest. 

Laughing at his last injunction to keep an eye on 
my mad comrade, Mustapha and I departed. For 
a long time he walked at my side without a word, 
evidently delighted to go with me, and every now 
and then he hummed a little snatch of a song to him- 
self. He had told me, before we started, that the 
place he wished to show me was close to the f all, 
and was not a great distance from Brayle. The 
idea of the fall had caused him some amusement. 
He did not think I really wanted to go there, thought 
that I had mentioned it only to mislead the landlord, 
and that I believed his story. Poor Mustapha I I 
can see him now swinging along the road, humming 
his little snatches of song. 

"How far is the fall V^ I asked presently. 

"Some way yet; but we shall not have to go as far 
as that" 

He stopped and faced me. 
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^'The plaoe I spoke of is nearer than the fall." 

^^But we can go on afterwards/' I answered. 

His jaw felly and the merriment went out of his 
face in a moment. 

^^I thought you believed the tale I told last night 
— ^that you might even know that I spoke truly. I 
came with you to go to this country. For many days 
it has been in my mind to go there, but, alone, I was 
afraid.'' 

The landlord was right — ^the man was mad. Mad- 
men are dangerous, and I determined to be caref uL 

"Why should we go?" I asked, to humor him. 

"Why not? Is Brayle so wonderful a place that 
one would choose to live in it always and to die 
in it?" 

"You are ambitious." 

I did not remind him that I was not of Brayle, or 
that in the w<^ld there are places worth living in, 
.Where a man died seemed to me of little moment. 

"Ambitious t Yes, I am dreamer enough ior tiiat« 
^ave you no ambition? Beyond these mountains 
there is wealth, there is beauty, there is adventure, 
With you I shall have courage. Let us go together* 
I will be your slave." 

Adventure I There he touched me in a tender 
place. For wealth I had no great longing — I had 
sufficient — and for beauty, waa not Europe full of 
it! But adventure! Something in the keen air 
made me thirst for it at that moment What if this 
man were not a dreamer? What if the legend were 
true? 

"Show me where you saw these strange men," was 
all I said* 

Mustapha required no seecmd lidding; perhaps 
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he understood something of what was passing through 
mj mind. He started on again at such a rapid 
pace that I had some difBculty in keeping up with 
him. 

Presently he stopped. 

"This is the place." 

We had reached a point where the road we had 
been traveling began to descend. It had been a 
gentle rise all the way from Brayle. The road 
curved out of sight round the mountain, and I could 
hear the sound of falling water. From the roadway 
a path branched off up the side of the mountain, a 
steep zig-zag path, but nothing out of the way to a 
climber. 

"I hid yonder," said Mustapha, pointing to a rocky 
boulder a few yards distant on the opposite side of 
the road. "I heard them coming up the road — ^not 
from Brayle, the other way; and then they went up 
this path until they disappeared round the shoulder 
of the mountain there. It was sunset when they 
went, and I waited all night, and all the next day, 
but they did not return. Somewhere here is the 
entrance to that country. It is for us to find it" 

His every nerve was at the greatest tension. I 
doubt if any man has so thoroughly believed in any- 
thing as Mustapha did in that legend. 

"The fall is not far from here," I said. 

"No you can hear it Shall we go ?" he said, 
pointing up the mountain. 

"We may as well see where it goes to," I answered. 
"Paths usually lead somewhere." 

Mustapha literally sprang forward as dogs do 
after their prey, and I caught the fever of the dig* 
coverer. For some distance the path was compara- 
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tivelj easy^ and then gradually it became more difS- 
culty and was like the dried-up bed of a torrent My 
companion tried to prevent my noticing the diflSculty 
of tiie way by keeping up a rattling conversation 
about anything and everything he could think of. 
No doubt he was exceedingly afraid that I should get 
disgusted, and turn bacL 

His efforts, however, were quite unnecesBary, for 
the further we went, the more determined was I to 
go on to the end. Every enthusiastic climber will 
easily understand the feeling, that almost mad crav- 
ing to get to the top. The path became steeper and 
more difficult as we proceeded, winding round the 
side of the mountain, which on one hand rose sheer 
above us for hundreds of feet, bare rock straight as a 
wall, and on the other went aJmost as straight down- 
wards, not a tuft of vegetation anywhere. Snow 
patches lay at intervals as we ascended, and so nar- 
row was die path in places that the utmost caution 
was necessary. I should hardly have got along 
without my staff. For two hours we trudged for- 
wards, talking little, for even Mustapha b^gan to 
find he had no breath to waste. 

Presently we stopped. 

The patli had been little more than a foothold 
for some time, now it practically came to an end. 
The mountain wall turned sharp, almost at right 
angles, but the path did not turn with it. Before us 
was a narrow ridge, which bridged a ravine; and 
where the ridge joined the mountain on the other 
side, the path seemed to go on again. It looked as 
though some great convulsion of nature had torn back 
the mountains, leaving the ridge where the path had 
been. The ridge was at least seven feet below where 
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we were standing, and was covered with snow lying 
lightly upon the surface, but no doubt hard and 
slippery underneath. I looked at my companion, 
and, for the first time, he hesitated. 

^^How could they take horses across thatf" he 
said reflectively. 

"Horses !" 

"Yes, some of the men had horses." 

I suddenly concluded that I was a fool, and that 
Mustapha was indeed a madman. '- Horses mighty 
with considerable difficulty^ have been got up the first 
quarter of a mile of the path, but certainly not an 
inch further. 

"There must be another way," he mused. 

" Most probably," I answered dryly. 

"That is easy enough for a man," he said, pointing 
to the ridge; "but for a horse— no." 

Easy! He did not mean it I saw that in hi» 
eyes. He was frightened that I should turn back, 
and so great was his enthusiasm, or his madness, that 
even such a difficulty as this would not stop him. 
I certainly should have turned back, but before I 
could put my determination into words, Mustapha 
had let himself down from the path, and, hanging for 
a moment with his hands to steady himself, dropped 
on to the ridge. 

"It is hard and safe I" he exclaimed. 

Luckily my height and lengdi of arm enabled me 
to get a firm footing before I let go with my hands^ 
or this history would never have been written. It 
was not courage that prompted this fool-hardiness, 
which was little short of criminal^ it was simply that 
British obstinacy which cannot bear to be beaten 
by a foreigner. Mustapha bad dared to get upon the|: 
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ridge, and I must, th^efore, do the same. It was 
barely two feet wide, and the distance across was at 
least fifty yards. I confess that I turned sick as on 
my hanik and knees I crawled after Mustapha. I 
kept my eyes upon him, to have looked down would 
have been fatal, and I am no white-livered climber 
either. I have felt few such moments of relief as 
that, when having climbed safely up on to the oppo- 
site path, I turned to look back at the way we had 
come. It appeared worse, if possible, from tiiis side 
than from the other, and I could hardly believe that 
we had accomplish^ the perilous joiirney. 

^^Lookl" Mustapha exclaimed. 

We had clambered into safety none too soon. 
Loosened by our weight, the snow and ice broke from 
either side of the ridge, rattling down into the depths 
below, waking growling echoes, and leaving in many 
places only a biife-edge of rock visible. 

^^It is well we didn't see all the danger when we 
stood on the other side," said my companion. 

^^We must go on now," I answered, after a pause. 
'There is no return that way." 

''We don't want to go back," he replied, secretly 
delighted, I think, that retreat was impossible. 

The path widened, and was not so difScult as it 
had be^. We made fairly rapid progress, and a 
pull at the flask put new determination into me. 
Mustapha drank some brandy, too*— not that his 
courage wanted stimulating. 

"That boaster who knows the mountains so well, 
never traversed this path, I warrant," he said 
presently. 

"Probably Hot" 

"Do you believe my story now ?" 
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^n^elly Mufitapha, doubfless this path leads dome* 
where/' I answered cautiouslj. 

^^It leads to that fair country of wealthy and 
beauty^ and adventure/' he said^ with conviction. 

It was now far on in the af temoon, and darkness 
would soon overtake us. The prospect of spending 
the night on that narrow ledge was not a pleasant 
one, besides which^ a few hard biscuits and the 
brandy were all we had to eat and drink. 

^^What is to be done, Mustapha t" I said* ^^In an 
hour or two it will be dark" 

^^I am not afraid with you/' he answered quickly* 
''At daybreak we can go on again." 

"If we are not frozen during the night" 

''I have known it colder, much colder than this/^ 
he said. 

''We are warm with walking and climbing. Wait 
until we stop." 

"We must find a sheltered place and keep ourselves 
awake and warm. We can easily do that" 

"And how about food !" I asked, thinking of the 
supper I had expected to have on my return to 
Brayle. 

"Ah ! I had not thought of that" 

"ITo, my brave Mustapha, I should think not I 
doubt if either of us will ever see Br&yle again. How 
does that prospect suit you ?" 

It did not seem to trouble him much. 

"We must get as far as we can before darkness 
comes," he said light-heartedly. "Every step we 
take brings us nearer to food in plenty." 

In the hope that we might find a wider spot to pass 
a wakeful night upon, we proceeded. But, instead of 
widening, the path narrowed again and became more 
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di^ult than it had been since we (^x^ssed the bridge. 
It was little more than a ledge winding round tiie 
rocks, and we had constantly to climb over boulders 
which had fallen from the heights above. I had not 
jet made up my mind to believe in the l^end, but 
that there should be a path at all in such a place, was 
certainly curious. Perhaps we should presently find 
ourselves in the midst of some mountain tribe, in a 
place which could have been reached by another and 
easier road. We were gradually descending, but so 
winding was the path that it was impossible to see 
what was ahead of us. So persistently, however, did 
one snow-capped peak keep coming into view in 
various positions, that I concluded we were traveling 
in a circular direction. The peak was a landmark. 
I had noticed it first, soon after we had crossed the 
bridge, and I looked for it as we rounded every 
shoulder of the mountains. Presently it came into 
sight again away to our left, and seemed to be situ- 
ated at the head of the valley which lay below us. 
This time I saw that its white head was golden, 
slowly deepening in color and changing into more 
sombre tints. Looking down, I saw darkness creep- 
ing up from the valley, stealthily, as if to surprise 
us. I stopped Mustapha, and pointed first to the 
peak and tiien to the valley. 

"Our day's work is over,'' I said. "It is a perilous 
resting-place you and I will have to-night" 

"A little further," he answered. "Daylight dies 
slowly at this height Do you not see ^at the 
valley is not so deep ! We are descending, and the 
valley is rising. This path will bring us down." 

"Not before night" 
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^Terhaps not^ but joniBT the path widens into a 
platform. We can teach that before dark." 

The place he pointed out certainly looked mote 
promising, but that we should obtain more standing 
room was hardly encouraging enough to materially 
lessen my anxiety. We were without f ood, and until 
a man has calmly faced this fact, he is quite unable 
to understand what it means. A man may have all 
ike pluck of all the heroes of all the centuries in his 
breast, but it is absolutely useless unless he has food 
in his stomach. Hercules, hungry. Would have curled 
up at the mere sight of his labors, let alone the doing 
of them. Further, thei^ was no certainty of what 
was before us. Ooing on might be> indeed probably 
Was, so much time wasted. Time has a new signifi* 
canoe for one who has only a few hard biscuits in his 
pockets. Still, for us there was no returning. The 
bridge we had crossed could not be re-crossed. To 
go on was the only thing to do, and my fever for dis*' 
covery cooled down to considerably below zero ad the 
snowpeak faded into darkness, and a death-gitey mist 
filled the valley and crept slowly up the mountain 
sides towards us. 

Mustapha pressed on, picking his steps carefully. 
Before us was a broad platform, snow-covered, but 
with plenty of space to move about on. Beyond the 
platform die path, narrower than ever, disappeared 
round the mountain. It was not an encouraging 
prospect for the morrow. 

[N'othing depressed Mustapha, however. 

"Had we a bottle of wine, we could spend a merry 
night,'' he said, pointing to the platform. 

*Tifty bottles would not have that effect upon 
me/' 
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^^No/' he answered flolemnlj. ''You would be 
drunk.'' 

Tiddng the wine of Biayle as a standard, I rather 
doubted tiiis. Very ill I might be, bnt hardly dmnk. 

''You are not enthusiastic," he said. 

"No, Fm hungry." 

"What of that? We shall eat the more to- 
morrow." 

"To-morrow I How?" 

"The people where treare going, eat, I suppose ?"^ 

This was simple and childlike faith with a ven- 
geance, but it was powerless to inspire me with 
confidence. 

"We shall laugh and feast to-morrow, though we 
fast to-night" 

He laughed as he stepped up6n the snow-carpeted 
platform — a light, happy laugh, that my memory has 
often re-echoed as I have sat alone thinking — and 
then he shrieked, a cry that cut the still air as with 
the sweep of a sharp scimitar. He made a violent 
effort to step back upon the path and failed. 

"The staff I" I shouted, stretching it towards him 
as he threw up his arms. 

I dug my heels into the ground, endeavoring to 
get a firm footing, Mustapha caught the staff, his 
whole weight was upon it for a moment, and my 
strength, with such an insecure foothold, was unequal 
to the sudden jerk. I had not even time to let go 
the staff, and I fell forwards. 

Barely five seconds could have elapsed from the 
moment Mustapha laughed to the moment I became 
conscious that I was sliding rapidly downwards. 1 
felt shaketi, but unhurt, and I must have turned a 
complete soinersault, for I was on my back, my feet 
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foremost. Luckily^ my staff was still in my hands, 
and the light snow was rolling away from my f eel^ 
doubtless checking my speed a little, but it was not 
deep enough for me either to stop myself or even to 
regulate my pace, which was tremendous. I lifted 
my head to prevent it striking any unevenness, and I 
spread out my arms and my staff to steady myself 
and to keep myself from rolling. It was too dark to 
see many yards before me, and it was impossible to 
tell what was below. Was the end to be a sudden 
shoot out into space, and a cruel death on the rocks 
below ? 

The snow hardened, and I was bumped and 
bruised and torn. I had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping my legs foremost, and I knew that the only 
chance of escape I had depended on my doing this. 
It is wonderful that I kept my presence of mind as 
I did, and that I had sense enough to cling pertina- 
ciously to my staff. I remember speculating how 
Mustapha would get on with nothing in his hands. 
From the moment I had been jerked forwards until 
now, I had not thought of him. It is natural to 
become self -centered under such circumstances. 

Something suddenly came by me swiftly— so close 
to me that, had I heard it coming, I could have 
touched it with my staff. It is strange that it did not 
startle me into carelessness of my own position. It 
was rolling over and over, boun(Ung forwards when- 
ever it struck any unevenness in the surface. It 
might have been a great ball of snow launched from 
the heights above, only that, as it rolled, parts of it 
fell away for a moment with curious regularity, now 
forwards, now backwards, and now on either side. 

In the dim twilight I saw it roll ahead of me, and 
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then as I watched it^ fascinated and fearful^ I saw it 
roll away from me towards the left The next instant 
I felt that I too was being drawn in the same direc- 
tion. The knowledge came not a fraction of time 
too soon^ and I dug mj staff in to keep myself in a 
straight course, for to the left there was a straight^ 
sharply-defined black line/ and nothing beyond it^ 
and there was the sound of rushing water. I suc- 
ceeded in keeping myself from being drawn to the 
lefty but I accelerated my speed. The way was hard 
and smooth, and I dashed down, going faster than 
the rolling mass before me. It was on a lower level 
than I was, and I got abreast of it as it came to the 

straight black line. Then Qood God, it was 

horrible! As I passed it upon my straight course, 
the ball gave a final bound and shot out over the 
black line into space, no longer a ball but a man, 
arms and legs wide spread. 

^^Mustaphal" I cried; and my cry rang out and 
echoed away into the silence of the night, but there 
was no answer. 

A moment later I plunged into loose snow, and 
came to rest Half stunned, I lay quite still for a 
while, and then I picked myself up, wondering if 
there were any help for Mustapha. 

The sudden red glare of a torch flared up and 
daz2ded me. I saw ^e gleam of it flash pointedly to 
my breast along a steel blade, and then a stentorian 
voice rang out — 

^^In tiie King's name, halt I" 
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CHAPTER III 

OAPTAIN DENNIS o'bYAN 

Halt ! It never occurred to me to do anything 
else. I was dazed, and hardly able to stand. The 
challenge had brought others upon the scene^ and 
half-a-dozen torches danced fiercely before my eyes. 
The sword was still pointed towards my breast^ and I 
concluded that in coolness lay my only chance. 

^^I am unarmed/' I said. 

"We don't cut courtesy so fine as that in this 
country. The blow first and the pardon-begging 
afterwards." He laughed as he lowered his sword. 
"Who are you, and how the devil did you get here ?" 

"Just slid," I answered. "A few moments ago I 
was on the mountains somewhere behind me." 

"And by Saint Patrick, vou're English, with a 
touch of Irish blood in you lor choice. 

"Pure English." 

"Faith, and I'm sorry for that You're plucky 
enough to be an Irishman." 

I was too bewildered to be surprised at 90 strange 
a meeting. My only clear thought was that an Irish- 
man with a drawn sword in a country known only in 
legend was probably a very different person to an 
ordinary Irishman on College Green. It would be 
wise to let him lead the conversation. 
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"You're my prisoner," he said. "Will you giv© 
me your word not to attempt to escape ?" 

"Certainly/^ 

He said something to his companions, who did not 
seem too pleased at such a tame ending to the 
affair. 

"My name is Dennis O'Eyan — Captain Dennis 
O'Ryan/' he said, motioning me to follow him. ' 

"A few moments ago I had a comrade, Captain 
O'Byan. As we came down from the mountains he 
lost control of himself, and was carried away yonder. 
I should like to look for him." 

"You'll see him in the morning, if your eyesight is 
good. He won't move. Was he a friend ?" 

"Yes, a new acquaintance, but danger made us 
friends." 

"Well, Mr. " 

"Verrall," I said. 

"Well, Mr. Verrall, he's just a corpse now, and not 
a good specimen of a corpse, either. You will under- 
stand why to-morrow." 

We went through a narrow cutting in the solid 
rock, the torches casting weird and fantastic shadows 
about us, and presently came to a natural cavern, 
high-pitched and of considerable size. A fire was 
burning in the centre, the smoke, after thickening 
the atmosphere, finding its way out through a cleft in 
the roof, and an iron pot was on the fire, a strong, 
meaty smell coming from it, which, being hungry, I 
did not find unpleasant There was a spring trick- 
ling at one end of the cavern, and I bathed my arms 
and 1^, which were very painful, and bleeding in 
places. My clothes, too, were torn, but not so mu<^ 
as might have been expected. The cloth was stout, 
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and my tailor in Sackville Street had hardly ex- 
aggerated when he declared that it would stand 
anything. 

The ground of the cave was of loose soil, and my 
companions threw themselves down round the fire. 
O'Byan motioned me to do the same. It was the 
most primitive meal I had ever assisted at, but I 
have rarely enjoyed one so much. 

They were a wild-looking crew, not excepting 
Captain O'Ryan. They were powerful men, big^ 
limbed, with shaggy dark hair and moustaches, not 
ill-looking, and rather picturesque than otherwise. 
They wore somewhat tight nether garments, and a 
rough, easy-fitting leather shirt, reaching nearly to 
the knees, but cut up at the thighs to give perfect 
freedom to the legs. Over this tibey wore a coat of 
mail, a compromise between plate and chain armour, 
and long boots of stiff hide^ into the heels of which 
was fixed a spike about half an inch long. A low steel 
helmet fitting close on to the head completed their 
attire. For arms, each' man carried a long service- 
able-looking sword, which hung from a broad belt 
fastened loosely round the waist; and one or two of 
them had, besides, a short dagger, which just now 
they turned to a domestic use, cutting their meat with 
it. Except that his armour was brighter, and that 
he had a short feather at the side of his helmet. 
Captain O'Eyan did not differ from his comrades. 

During the meal, I was considerably surprised 
to find that I could understand my companions' 
conversation. O'Byan, when speaking to me, spoke 
in English — or radier Irish — ^with a brogue, espe- 
cially when he got excited, which I shall make no 
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attempt to reproduce in these pages. "No trick of 
alphabetical arrangement could do it justice. When 
talking to his men he spoke in their language, which 
was t£e most curious conglomeration I have ever 
heard. It was apparently made up of several tongues, 
with a general groundwork of Norman-French. 
English, Oerman and Italian were represented, and 
although there were words here and there which I 
could attach no meaning to, being a good linguist 
I could understand most of what was said; and if 
at first I was not so easily understood, I soon man- 
aged to talk pretty freely. There was, besides, a 
certain Oriental floweriness of expression which lent 
considerable dignity to this tongue, the origin of 
which I could not account for. 

The meal ended, and washed down with wine which 
was of an exceedingly generous character, making 
me think of poor Mustapha, O'Ryan kicked the fire 
into a blaze. 

^^The history of your strange coming amongst us 
should be interesting," he said. 

I told him thei simple truth, which I must confess 
sounded very much like a magnificent lie. O'Ryan 
looked surprised, and his companions whispered 
amongst themselves when I had finished. They were 
evidently very interested in the story. 

"I'll take my oath I didn't come that way,'' the 
Captain said. 

"Which way, then ?" I asked. 

"I'd like to know. We certainly started up a 
mountain path, but before we had gone far tiiey 
blindfolded us, and then we went down, where, I 
can't say, but it was somewhere near to roaring 
water." 
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"And how long have you been here?'* 

"I don't know. Time is not of much consequence 
in this country." 

"What did yoli come for?" 

"Money," was his laconic answer. 

I smiled. 

"What troubles me is if the money should fail 
and I can't get out of the place. It's poor sport 
walking Dublin penniless, I hiow, because I've tried 
it; but it would be the devil's own amusement here." 

"There must be a way out," I said. 

"There ought to be since you found a way in. 
We'll talk of it to-morrow. Rest now, for we start 
early." 

I was not sorry to lie back upon the soft ground, 
my feet stretched out to the fire. My companions 
moved about for some time, after a sentry had been 
placed at the mouth of the cave. The neighing of 
a horse was the last sound I was conscious of, as I 
fell into a troubled sleep. All night long I was 
sliding downwards, now swiftly, making no eflfort 
to stop myself, now slowly, doing all in my power 
to arrest my progress. Always there was a straight 
black line before me, and over and over again some- 
thing bounded past me to shoot out into space, a 
man — ^Mustapha, and then I cried out I think I 
actually must have done so. 

It was early morning when O'Ryan woke me. 

"Come and look for your friend," he said. 

I felt refreshed, but terribly stiflF and bruised. 

Sunlight was upon the mountain-tops, the shadows 
of light, fleecy clou4s crossing them swiftly. Before 
the cavern ran a broad, hard road, rough and snow- 
caked, descending somewhat sharply to the right. 
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ascending gradually to the left^ and directly oppo- 
site, was the way I had come last night I stood 
looking at it in amazement. A glacier stretched up 
to the mountains opposite^ a portion of it ending at 
the roadway against which the winds had piled loose, 
snow, luckily for me, but part of it had cracked and. 
sunk, turning to run beside the road for a few yards, 
and then ending abruptly in what last night had 
appeared to me as a black line. Here the glacier was 
l^pken off, its support, a straight wall of rock, going 
down sheer for at least five hundred feet. At the 
base roared a torrent, which burst from the rock and 
l^^hed itself into foam over its rocky bed. The road- 
way formed the top of the huge perpendicular bank 
of. the river, descending finally, it appeared, to the, 
river's level, and the other bank was the gentler, 
though still precipitous slopes of the opposite moun- 
tains. It was a wild piece of scenery. 

"If your comrade wasnH dead before he went over 
that, he was dead before he got to the bottom of it,'* 
said O'Ryan. 

I could not with certainty distinguish the moun- 
tain ledge we had traversed yesterday, but at the 
head of the glacier I thought I could localize the spot, 
where Mustapha and I had fallen. Masses of rock 
were scattered there, caught and embedded in the ice, 
which I must miraculously. have missed, and which 
Mustapha must have struck upon. Perhaps only 
half -stunned at first, he had endeavored to prevent 
himself from slipping, had held on, or been caught 
for a moment It was the only way I .could account , 
for the fact that I was before him in the descent . 
Had he not rolled past me, I should doubtless have 
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been drawn to the lef t^ and should have seen that 
straight black line too late. 

I looked down at the water, tumbling amongst the 
rocks, and saw a little black mass lying there, mo- 
tionless, save for the motion the swirling water gave 
it. It was impossible to say what it was, but I think 
it must have been Mustapha, for two spots suddenly 
rose from it, growing larger as they mounted towards 
us with heavy flight 

"Vultures!" said my companion. 

Poor Mustapha I He had expected so much of 
to-morrow. Qtod rest his soul I He had indeed 
found a new country. 

It was still early when we started upon our jour- 
ney. One of the men was left behind, his horso 
being required for me, Captain O'Kyan promising to 
send for him as soon as possible. The horses were 
protected with a stiff leather cloth, upon which the 
saddle was placed, and with a jingle of harness 
which sounded musical enough in the still morning 
air, we set off. Two men were sent on in front, and 
told to keep a sharp look-out; the others fell to the 
rear, and O'Ryan and I rode alone. 

"What am I to expect at the end of this journey V* 
I asked presently. 

"Faith, that's more than I can tell. It's every 
man for himself here, and you'll find your life pretty 
much what you make it" 

"That sounds promising." 

"Oh, there's plenty of promise — ^it's some of the 
fulfilment I'm waiting for. It^s all very well to live 
back in the middle ages and feel like the hero of a 
boy's story-book, but it wants paying for." 






"Then the legend is true, or partly true?" I 
said* 

''I donH know anything about the legend, or how 
these people came here. Anyway, here they are, and 
engaged in as pretty a piece of war as poor old Ire- 
land has ever suffered from. There are two fac- 
tions in the country, the King's party and the rebels, 
who are headed by a relation of his — ^Princess 
Daria." 

"Is the lady beautiful P 
They say so." 
^And you ungallantly fight against her!" 

"There's no money in fighting for her, my boy, 
and beauty without money is of no use to me. Those 
who fight for the Princess fight chiefly for love of 
her, which is all very well in its way, but not at- 
tractive to the adventurer who hopes some day to go 
home and enjoy himself. The King, on the other 
hand, pays his soldiers, and not having enough men 
in the country to fight his cause, he has got in a few 
foreigners to help them. I'm one of the foreigners. 
We have all been brought in secretly, and not a man 
jack of us knows his way out" 

'T)oes the King pay well ?" 

"I think he would if he could ; but his lack of the 
necessary troubles me," O'Ryan answered. 

"Then how does he manage ?" 

"Much as they do at home — ^makes promises and 
pays for the accommodations. That's not a new 
trick. It was an old-fashioned one in the days of 
ancient Babylon. The King, as a matter of fact, 
expects to find a treasure. We were looking for 
signs of it when you came. I expect the treasure i« 
where the legendary part of the story comes in." 
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^'Tou found nothing of it ?" 

"Not a cent. Still, my undertaking the mission 
means promotion when I return." 

'^And with a prisoner, too." 

"I would sooner have had a bit of the treasure to 
take back," he answered bluntly. "I don't deny that 
I shall try and make something for myself out of 
bringing you back." 

"How will you explain my coming?" I asked. 

It was well that I i^ould know how to speak 
best for myself. To look after number one seemed 
to be the creed of the country. 

"I shall tell the truth," O'Ryan said. ^'There is 
DLO lie to equal it I'm glad you're a big, healthy- 
looking fellow. We don't take much notice of weak- 
lings. As long as a man has a mighty arm, the size 
of his brain doesn't matter." 

The mountains on either side of us narrowed as 
we went on, until we were presently passing through 
a defile that a few resolute men could have held 
against an army. I noticed that O'Ryan quickened 
his pace, and became silent for a time. 

"Are you not a small party to travel in such 
perilous times?" I asked. 

"Yes, but we did not want to attract attention. 
We'll stop here for a little." 

We had been gradually descending for a long time 
past, and it was much warmer. A spring trickled 
from the mountain, and fell into a natural basin by 
the roadside, and we watered our horses. O'Ryan 
handed me his flask, which I did full justice to. Our 
halt was of short duration, and we were soon jingling 
on again. 

The defile came to an end suddenly, and we camd 



out on to a broad road which swept round the 
slopes of the lower hills. An exclamation of astomsh- 
nient and admiration burst from my lips. Away 
from the road, the hills, green-clad and wooded^ 
undulated to level country, which stretched away for 
miles. Green pastures, arable land, clusters of rough 
stone dwellings here and there, a river glinting in the 
sunlight, and woody hollows, made as fair a land- 
scape as one could wish to see. Cattle were feeding: 
below ufl, and I saw some women moving about tl^^ 
dwellings at the foot of the hill. 

"Your first real glimpse of Druessenland," saiA 
O'Ryan. 

"Is that how you call the country ?" 
"I didn't christen it, but that's the name of it** 
"It is very beautiful," I said, and doesn't loo^ 
as if it were the seat of war," 

"Things have been rather quiet lately, probably 
because there's a storm brewing. You see thos€f 
women ? Women do most of the work just now 
because all the men are under SLxms on one side c^ 
the other." 

"And are unprotected women safe in such times V^ 

"Well, I won't go quite so far as to say that^ but 

there is a rough sort of gallantly amongst us that 

compares fairly well with civilized nations when war- 

is ihe order of the day." 

The legend says the women are beautiful." 
'And, by Saint Patrick, the legend's right so fan 
If I ever get back to Ireland, there'll be moments 
when I shall wish myself here again, though the 
finest pair of eyes in the old country were looking at 
me. The women are all rights and luckily for most 
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of WBy cling to the man who can hold his own against 
other men." 

"Is there no marriage?" 

"Oh, yes, we get married after the law of the 
country, but it's not very binding even here, so I 
suppose most of us will pose as bachelors when we 
get away, if we ever do. We're rather advanced in 
some respects, you see, although we are behind the 
times in others. We don't go to law about trifles in 
Drussenland. There's no breach of promise and 
there's no divorce, and if two men quarrel they just 
go to a quiet spot, and hack away at each other until 
tiie affair is settled. The one who comes back takes 
possession of the lady or the money, or whatever they 
have been fighting about." 

"Primitive," I said. "I judge, Captain, that you 
are comfortably settled ?" 

"Trust a son of the house of ilichael O'Eyan, of 
County Kerry, for that. I've had to fight about her 
twice, and each time I've crawled home again. 
Possession is something — ^nine points of the law, as 
they say; but the tenth point is always in favor of 
the man who desires your property, and handles a 
sword as well or, perhaps, better than you do." 

"Swords. Have you no firearms in this country ?" 

"There may be a stray revolver or two brought in 
by some of the foreigners, but they're not much use 
without ammunition, and that's not to be had in 
Drussenland." 

At a turn of the road I saw again the snow-clad 
peak which I had seen so often yesterday, looking far 
grander now than it did from the mountains. It 
rose almost abruptly from the low hills. I mentioned 



to my companion how I had been struck with it 
yesterday. 

"It is called Khrym, which means the White 
Knight, and it is supposed to rule the destinies of 
the Drussenlanders," he said. 

"They worship it?" 

"Not exactly; but it is a symbol of everything 
that is good and great. The religion is as curious 
a jumble as the language. I wonder how far our 
advance guard is ahead ? I thought we should have 
overtaken them by this time." 

"Do you expect to be attacked ?" I asked. 

"No ; but we don't want to be too far apart We 
are in the rebel's part of the country." 

He was evidently anxious, and we went on for a 
long time in silence. The road began to ascend 
again, and presently we got another and a wid^r 
view of the lower country. Far across the open plain 
I saw the dim outline of a city, at one side of which 
was a gigantic rock. 

"Yonder is the capital," said O'Ryan. 

"And the rock ?" 

"The great stronghold of the city — indeed, of the 
country, the fortress of Yadasara." 

It rose from the plain abruptly, its frowning top 
jagged as though lightning had played angry sport 
with it It looked square in shape, but I could not 
judge its height from this distance. 

"It is a mighty stronghold," said O'Ryan, after 
a pause. "And I trust I may never find myself shut 
on the wrong side of its walls." 

"Why?" 

''It has a bad name for those who -displease the 
King. Those who are carried to its gates seldom 



return. It is the time of the middle ages here^ 
Verrall, and they were barbarous times, you know. 
Death has a hundred ghastly realities in the f ortreds 
of Yadasara.'^ 

There was little swagger about this adventurer as 
he spoke. Fearless as he was about most things, the 
fortress had inspired him with awe. He shook up 
his horse, and we went on at a rapid trot, the men 
behind keeping close to us. Soon afterwards we 
entered a wood. O'Kyan reined in his horse and 
we proceeeded slowly and silently. 

"I wonder where those fellows are ?" he said. 

We were approaching the outskirts of the wood, 
and he had hardly spoken when there was a sharp 
clatter of horse's hoofs coming rapidly towards us, 
and a moment later our advance guard appeared. A 
strong company of the enemy was before us, not by 
chance, but apparently awaiting our advent 

'^ere you seen?" asked O'Ryan. 

The men did not think so. 

There were only seven of us, and I was unarmed. 
It would be madness to go on, and O'Kyan evidently 
thought so, for, after a moment's thought, he turned 
his horse from the road into the wood. 

"We must get away if we can," he said. "There 
is a chance of reaching the open country this way. 
liOok out for the holes," he added, turning to me. 

"I am sorry we haven't a spare sword. You must 
take your chance." 

This was not very encouraging. My chance looked 
an exceedingly poor one. It was soon apparent that 
our scouts were mistaken, and that they had been 
seen. We had not gone fifty yards when a score of 
men, similarly accoutred to my companions, rushed 
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upon us. The struggle was short and sharp. I was 
unable to make any kind of resistance, and was 
draped from my horse and my hands tied securely 
behind me. O'Kyan and his men fought desperately, 
and for a few minutes the clash of steel woke the 
echoes of the wood. But numbers told. O'Kyan 
was knocked out of his saddle, and was bound as I 
was, and three of his men were also taken prisoners. 
Six men lay dead, two of ours and four of the enemy, 
bearing terrible witness to the fact that the fight had 
been no child's play. It was my first experience of 
mediseval warfare, but it was not destined to be my 
last 

"With luck we may get to heaven," O'Kyan 
whispered to me, %ut I don't think we'll ever get 
to Yadasara. Prisoners of war get badly handled. 
We'd be better oflF lying with those poor devils 
yonder." 

The order was given to mount. Our captors helped 
us into our saddles, and, placing us in the centre of 
the company, we started oflF at a quick pace. There 
^was some rough jesting at our expense as we 
jingled on, and my appearance caused a good deal 
of surprise. I was as strange to them as they were 
to me. 

Mustapha was right I had indeed found adven- 
ture; but the cords cut my wrists and I thought of 
Brayle with a sigh. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE LONG-EXPECTED KNIGHT. 

SuBEOUNDED on every side by mountains, twilight 
is of short duration in Drussenland. It was dark 
long before we came to our journey's end, and, in 
spite of O'Eyan's gloomy forebodings, I was not 
sorry to reach the rebel head-quarters. 

The rebel camp, which was set round a good-sized 
town, called Meera I learnt later, lay between two 
spurs of the hills, and we came upon it suddenly. 
There was no attempt to conceal the position, for 
camp fires dotted the valley. We were challenged 
by more than one sentry, and when we reached the 
outer lines, and it became known that the expedition 
had been successful, we were greeted with cheers as 
we went through the lines into the town. Inside the 
walls — ^the town appeared to be strongly fortified — 
the company separated, O'Ryan and I going with 
one party, and our companions .with the other. What 
became of them that night I do not know. O'Ryan 
and I were taken into a barrack-yard full of armed 
men, and, after our hands had been untied, were 
locked in a dungeon. We were in absolute darkness, 
and for some moments stood quite still, and were 
silent Then O'Ryan growled out a long string of 
oaths, which must have given him considerable trou- 



ble to collect^ and ended by consigning himself to 
perdition for leaving his flai^ in his saddle-bag. 

"Things might be worse," I observed. 

"Worse V 

"We might be dead." 

"That wouldnH be worse." 

"Let to-morrow look out for itself. This place 
smells dry, at any rate, and I'm going to get a night's 
rest, if it's the last I ever have." 

O'Ryan growled out something about ignorance 
and bliss, and then started cursing again. I groped 
round the dungeon, and found a piece of sacking in 
a comer. This I shook well, and then lay down 
upon it. I was worn out, which was hardly wonder- 
ful, seeing what I had accomplished in less than 
forty-eight hours. I had stepped from modem civili- 
zation back into the middle ages, and was a prisoner 
of war, surrounded by men in armor. 

A flood of daylight, pouring into the darkness 
through the open doorway, awoke me, and almost 
blinded me too. I rose to my feet, but the two 
soldiers who entered had not come for me. They 
shook O'Ryan, who, after a few sleepy grunts, stood 
up, very wide awake indeed. 

"Wanted so soon?" he said. 

One of the soldiers answered in the affirmative. 

"Good, far better than long waiting," he said, and 
he shook hands with me. 

The next moment he was gone; the door closed, 
and was locked again, and I was alone. A faint light 
stru^led into the dungeon from a grating high up in 
the masonry, and I could hear the regular pacing of 
a sentry before my door. Perhaps an hour elapsed 
before the door opened again. A soldier entered. 
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and placed on the floor some food and a flagon of 
wine. I thanked him, and he saluted me. I was 
exceedingly pnzzled to know why I received such 
respect. Had I performed great feats of daring 
yesterday, I should have thought his salute a soldier's 
courtesy to daring — a recognition of a foeman worthy 
of his steel, but this certainly was not the reason. 
He waited until I had eaten some of the food and 
drunk the wine, with what relish I leave to the 
imagination, and then requested me to follow him. 
Outside, a small guard received me, and I was taken 
across the barrack-yard, which was full of life and 
business, to a building on the opposite side. In the 
first place I entered, there was a huge stone trough 
filled with water, where I was allowed to make my 
ablutions, and then, feeling a new man, I was 
marched into a guard-room. Soldiers, evidently 
off duty, were lounging about in it, and they all re- 
garded me with immense interest. It was not to be 
wondered at seeing how much I differed from them, 
not only in dress, but in appearance. My fair hair 
and skin, my innocence of beard and moustache, 
marked me out as a foreigner, and no doubt the fact 
that I had been found with their enemy and un- 
armed made them curious. No restraint was put 
upon me, and I paced up and down the room, endeav- 
oring to look as big and courageous as possible. 
O'Kyan had said that a man was judged by his 
strength in Drusidenland, so I threw out my chest, 
and made the most of my inches. I could not help 
noticing lliat the men about me were better appointed 
than those O'Byan commanded. Their armor was 
better cared for, and there was less of the buccaneer- 
ing savage about them« 
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It must have been about nobn when a body of 
warriors, more imposing than any I had yet seen, 
marched into the yard. They looked like picked men. 
Their armor gUstened in the sunlight, their helmets 
were decorated with plumes, and each man carried 
a long lance sloped over the shoulder, which was 
grounded with excellent precision as, at the word o£ 
command, they halted before the guard-room. 

The officer came to me. 

"The Princess holds council, and I am commanded 
to bring you before her," he said. 

I inclined my head. 

My journey to the council hall was through the 
streets, and many people, chiefly women and old men, 
had gathered to see me pass. We turned into a 
courtyard, surrounded on three sides by massive 
stone buildings, and marching straight across, halted 
for a moment before gates which opened into a great 
hall. Soldiers, similar to those who had escorted 
me, were upon the steps and about the entrance. I 
passed through the gates, a small detachment of 
soldiers following me, and entered the hall. It 
looked narrow, considering its great height and 
length, and was of massive proportions. From a 
dozen low, square pillars on either side of the central 
portion sprang high, rounded arches, reaching nearly 
to the roof, and in the aisles on either side, which 
were much lower than the central portion, were nar- 
row, oblong windows and many small doors, evidently 
communicating with other parts of the building. At 
each end of the building was a huge round window, 
but the lighting was insufficient, and the place was 
gloomy. The floor was of ^tone flags, worn a good 
deal, and, indeed, the whole edifice looked old. I 
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know little of architecture, but although the style 
was common in large buildings in Drussenland, I 
have seen nothing like it elsewhere. The lower end 
of the hall was filled with soldiers, and at the upper 
end was a platform, raised some four or five feet 
from the ground. Seated in the centre was a woman, 
surrounded by knights who were clad in steel — a 
goodly sight to look upon if strange to such eyes as 
mine. Just below the platform on either side stood 
a dozen men in loose garments reaching from shoul- 
der to heel, tied at the waist with a white sash, the 
ends of which fell to the ground. Each one wore a 
white skull cap. They were all elderly men, and 
their hair and beards had been allowed to grow at 
will. One, evidently the chief of them, was upon 
the platform standing close to the Princess, and I 
judged that he was of high account amongst her 
councillors. His robe was of richer material, and 
his girdle which he wore from the right shoulder to 
the left hip was of silver. His cap was also bound 
with silver. He was a magnificent man, his thick 
white beard reaching below his waist, and seemed 
to realize the idea one has of the patriarch Moses. 
The knights, as I have said, were clad in steel, 
raised devices upon their breasts, and on each side 
of the platform was a crowd of pages bearing the 
shields and helmets of their masters. Each one 
there looked a man and a warrior; but the most 
brillant amongst them stood at the Princess's right 
hand. On his armor was a gold device, and over his 
coat of mail a white cloak was thrown, fastened at 
the shoulder. His presence was commanding, but 
cruelty was in every line of his face. It did not 
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require the skill of a physiognomist to know that he 
would be an ugly enemy. 

To say that the Princess was the most beautiful 
woman my eyes had ever rested upon is hardly to 
describe her. Men have said such things since the 
rime when women were few upon the earth, have so 
spoken of women who have never been famous for 
beauty, of women who, although appealing to single 
individuals, have passed with scant recognition from 
even the little world they have moved in. The state- 
ment is therefore a jargon conveying little meaning. 
The whole of Princess Daria's world allowed that 
she was the most beautiful of women — and the 
women of Drussenland are beautiful; her warriors, 
from the highest knight to the humblest soldier, 
worshipped her, and had sworn obedience to him who 
should win her for himself. My first impression was 
that she was fit to rule those who bowed before her. 
She looked queenly and their mistress. Her figure 
was commanding, tall, and well-rounded. Her skin 
was fair almost to whiteness, save for a rich flush in 
her cheeks. Her eyes were dark, capable of flash- 
ing angrily; but I have known them to melt into 
tenderness. Her voice was clear and musical. Her 
decisions were never hasty, but from her judgment 
there was no appeal. She was dressed in a loose 
white robe of rare texture, which fell straight from 
her shoulders, leaving her right arm, which had a 
bracelet of gold upon it above the elbow, bare. Her 
raven hair was gathered on to the top of her head, 
and bound with a golden circle. Seated in her chair 
of state, as I first saw her, she looked a Princess; 
she looked what she was, the idol of her people, and 
she looked more — a woman a man could love. 



Every eye was turned towards me as I advanced 
up the hall. Certainly never before had I been such 
a centre of attraction. I saw O'Byan standing at 
the foot of the platform between two soldiers ; but as 
I approached he eluded their vigilance, and, rushing 
towards me, fell on his knee and kissed my hand, 
whispering as he did so— 

"Admit everything. It's our only chance." 

Evidently I had to play a part of some sort. I 
wondered what it was. There was silence for some 
moments as I stood at the foot of the plaf orm. The 
Princess leaned forward in her seat to study me 
<;losely, and I tried to look unconscious of the sensa- 
tion I caused. 

He in the white robe and the silver girdle was the 
:first to speak. 

"Is it true what this man has told concerning 
jou?" he said, pointing to O'Eyan. 

I took him to be a chief amongst the priests — 
rightly, as it chanced — and I remembered that a 
floweriness of expression was one of the peculiarities 
of the language. 

"Sometimes men lie. What has he told concerning 
me?" I said. 

"That suddenly, while he watched in the night, 
you came from the mountains quickly by a path un- 
known, which no man has traveled." 

"It is true." 

O'Eyan had evidently been telling them some fairy 
tale of my sudden and mysterious appearance, trust* 
ing that native superstition would help us. 

"Know you aught of us in Drussenland ?" 

"I know that war sings death among the hills." 

^'Naught else V 
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^^I know that ESiTyin looks down, and is sorrow- 
ful, hiding his head with a cloud." 

I judged that, as Khrym represented all that was 
good and right, I could not go far wrong by mention^ 
ing the mountain. A murmur like the distant roll of 
thunder went through the haU. I had made a lucky 
answer. 

"The great Khrym shall be appeased to-morrow," 
he said, "Is it from Khrym you have come ?" 

He asked the question slowly. 

"I have said that I came from the mountains. Has 
any man traversed the path I have traversed?" 

I thought this was a safe observation* 

"And you have come to help us?" 

"To all good." 

I was not going to compromise myself if I could 
help it Who was I supposed to be? Was I some 
Heaven-sent warrior come to lead them to an assault 
upon Yadasara? Excitement was upon every face, 
but my answer was apparently not full ^lough, foQr 
after a pause, my interlocutor said — 

"Tell us your mission that we may know you." 

I looked at O'Byan, and he bowed low. Thete 
was no help for it; I must go on. 

"From tiie mountains have I come to help yon 
against your enemies. Be strong, and your Princess 
shall sit upon the throne in Yadasara. Be faithful, 
be patient, and that whidb. has been hidden for ages 
from your eyes shall once more sparkle in the slm- 
light in Drussenland." 

My allusion to the treasure had an electrical elffeet 
upon my audience. The Princete rose to her feet, 
and the steel rang mightily as every sword leapt from 



its scabbard. The priests bowed low, and shout after 
shout made the massive walls echo again. 

Only one man seemed unmoved at my statement — 
he who stood at the right hand of the Princess. 

"Has the priest sure proof that the Knight so long 
expected has come?" 

"The priests shall study before they speak cer- 
tainly, Count Vasca." 

It was evident that no love was lost between these 
two men. 

"Eemember," said the Count, irritated at the 
priest's quiet answer, and pointing to O'Eyan, "on 
the word of a foreign dog we are trusting." 

"Nay, Count, on the word of the knight himself." 

It was the Princess who spoke. It was the first 
time I had heard her speak, and her voice thrilled 
me. 

"The Princess has judged," answered the Count 
"What, then, shall be done to this foreign dog, who, 
knowing that this was the promised knight, sought 
to carry him to our enemies in Yadasara ?" 

A growl of hatred followed these words, and I saw 
that it was likely to go hard with O'Eyan. 

"Stay!" I cried, raising my arm for silence. 
"Those who fight in a cause, faithful to that cause, 
are worthy of honor. These foreign dogs, valiant 
though they be, fight often in ignorance." 

"To that man owes many a knight his overthrow," 
said the Count 

"If he has been mighty in a wrong cause, more 
mighty shall he be in a right one. He has told the 
truth of me, and is, therefore, sacred to me and to 
my cause." 

"Then I have not understood our laws," said 



Count Yasca, in a voice which rang clear and loud 
through the halL ^^Since the days when the moun- 
tains shut in our land, no foreign d(^ has come to usy 
who are true Drussenlanders. Our enemies have 
called them in to slay us ; but we who are true people 
hate them, even with a more deadly hatred than 
those, who, bom in the land, bear arms against us 
in the pay of him who calls himself the King. Have 
not the priests, speaking as with the mouth of Khrym 
himself, commanded us to crush them as we would 
reptiles under our feett Have the priests given us 
false counsel, or does this knight o'erstep his mis- 
sion? Would Khrym speak in one way to the 
priests, and after another manner to his messenger t 
Is it not strange. Princess, that two commands con- 
cerning our enemies are given us V 

!N'o doubt this was a powerful argument Logic- 
ally, there was no answering it The Princess looked 
at the priest, and the priest looked at me. 

"Count Vasca speaks most truly,'* I said. "But 
man's judgment is boimd by the things of to-day, 
and of the morrow he knows naught. Where man 
sees only an enemy to-day, Khrym may recognize 
one who shall to-morrow be his messenger. This 
foreign dog has been so marked out. Had it not 
been given to him to know me, might he not have 
attacked me instead of welcoming me? If in his 
ignorance he wished to take me to those whom he 
served, was he not faithfully fulfilling his duty as 
he imderstood it ? The priests have well understood, 
and have rightly spoken the law, but of this man they 
have not spoken." 

"He is a foreign dog; it is enough," said the 
Count, but no sound of approbation followed. 



I had the advantage, aiid I seized it 

^^I came from the mountains, and to the mountains 
I can return.'' 

"The priests have not yet consulted/' he said. 

"Let tiiem beware how they do so," I answered. 
"In their study lies the fate of Drussenland. This 
man is my armor-bearer, my page, and squire. 
Speak, Princess. Judge betwixt Count Vasca and 
me. As your knight, I claim this man, sacred to me 
and to my cause." 

"Princess " 

"Pardon, Count," she said, interrupting him. 
"Sir Knight, the man is yours." 

From that moment Count Vasca was my bitter 
enemy, but I could see that the priest was pleased. 
How I stood with the other knights I could not tell. 

"Study to-night," said the Princess, turning to the 
priests. "To-morrow, after sunset, shall we hold 
audience, and you shall declare if this is he so long 
by you expected. Count, see this knight and his 
pervant well-attended, then come to me. I have a 
word for you in private." 

For one moment the Princess looked at me keenly, 
and then turned. A door at the back of the platform 
was thrown open, and, followed by a guard of sol- 
diers, she disappeared. Immediately the hall began 
to empty. The priests slowly left by a side door, 
and the knights, in knots of two and three, followed 
by their pages, passed down to the gates by which 
I had entered. 

Count Yasca came to me. 

"I am commanded to see you fittingly enter- 
tained," he said, and he led the way through one of 
the side doors, O'Byan and I following, a sm^aU 



guard behind us, whether to honor ns or to see that 
we did not escape, I do not know. 

We passed down several long corridors, and then 
mounted a flight of stairs. 

*Tlest here until to-morrow,'* said the Count, 
ushering us into a spacious apartment '^I will see 
that you are served." 

In a short time food was brought us, and wine in 
£agons. 

"I did not expect to eat again," said O'Ryan. 

"No you expected to be in heaven, from whence 
it appears I have come. Who am I ?" 

"Faith, Mr. Verrall, it's a bold man ye are to stand 
up to Yasca like tibat, and by Saint Patrick you've 
promised them something." 

"What else could I do ?" 

"Nothing. I felt cold steel within me when the 
Count began to talk. Thanks, Verrall, for saving me 
from that meal and bringing me to this. Eat, my 
worthy master. It's courage and a strong arm ye'U 
want to seat the Princess on the throne in Yadasara.'^ 
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CHAPTllR V 

THI APPXASnrO OF KHBTM 

I oouLD get nothing out of (yByan nntil he had 
done full justice to ihe food and wine. 

^^This is mnch better than sndden death/' he said, 
setting down his empty flagon witii an intense sigh 
of satisfaction. 

"Are you prepared to talk now V* I asked. 

"Yes, until I fall asleep/' 

"Then tell me who I am supposed to be f ' 

"A saint'' 

"I don't feel like one." 

"You played that part to perfection." 

"I feel more like a considerable sized liar." 

O'Eyan laughed. 

"It was the only way out of it Half measures 
were no good. How we're going to act up to promise, 
I don't know. You may possibly get the Princess to 
the capital, but how you're going to find a treasure 
which doesn't exist, beats me." 

"I told them to be patient," I said. 

" You did ; but I don't think patience is of much 
uge to them." 

"Count Vasca didn't believe a word I said." 

"No, still he is not too well loved. The priests 
hate him because he does not love the priests, and 
many of the knights hate him because they believe 
the Princess thinks too much of him." 
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'Tioves him, do you mean?" 

'Tes. He is a IrinsTnan of hers, and wishes to 
many her. Most of the knights swallowed your 
story, and the Princess " 

"What of herr 

"WeD, she may believe it or she may not; but 
^e's a woman, and you're a big, good-looking man. 
If the priests say you are the Knight expected, I 
don't think she'll raise any objection." 

"She did not appear Jo me a woman likely to be 
easily fooled." 

"Still a woman, YerraU. Much can be done with 
a woman if she is carefully handled." 

"Upon my word, she made me almost ashamed of 
myself." 

"Why «" 

'Td!y dear fellow, I have some sort of conscience.'* 

"I'm sorry to hear it," said O'Eyan bluntly. "If 
you let conscience take the reins in this business, 
it's dead men we'll both be. What's the good of 
making a martyr of yourself? If they choose to 
think Khrym sent you, let them. They feel better for 
thinking so, and you live— an arrangement which 
vsuits everybody." 

"Let me know just where I am, O'Eyan," I said, 
4if ter a pause. "What tale did you tell of me ?" 

"I began telling the truth, and when I saw how 
interested they were, I varnished it a little. The fact 
is, I had got half-way through with the story before 
I remembered that the legend about the treasure 
says that a great Ejiight shall come to Drussenland 
and find it The priests' questions first put it into 
my head. Your appearance had already impressed 
the soldiers, so I just cut in and swore that you were 
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the Knight everybody was expecting. It was a pretty 
bold move, seeing I had not talked it over with yon^ 
but it was a good one — ^witness our being here/' 

"If the people believe this legend so implicitly, 
how was it you were treasure-hunting when I first 
came upon you ?" 

"Easily explained/' said O'Ryan. "The King in 
Yadasara is not much under priestly influence. He 
likes having his own way, and although he firmly 
believes that the treasure exists, he thinks he can 
find it without any supernatural aid, and if it does 
exist, I dare say he is quite right'' 

"Probably." ^ 

"Besides, he is surrounded by a good many nine- 
teenth century adventurers, who care about as much 
for religion as a cow does for roast partridge. To 
put is shortly, the superstitious part of the people are 
mostly here with the Princess." 

"But what is the religion of Drussenland ?" 

"I'm not much at religion myself, Verrall," he 
said, "although at home in County Kerry they're all 
good Catholics, and it's a Catholic I should be if I'd 
got the impudence to call myself anything. You 
see, that's where my conscience steps in. They are 
not heathens in this country, but everything has a 
symbol. You have seen how the mountain Blhrym 
stands like a sentinel, over the land. It is the most 
prominent feature, and when thinking of the author 
of his being and ruler of his destiny, every true 
Drussenlander thiiiks of Khrym, therefore Khrym 
has come to mean God, and although they do not 
worship the mountain, they believe tibat the appear- 
ance of the mountain reflects the pleasure or die* 
pleasure of the Almighty." 



^^The religion seems to have slipped back to some- 
thing very like heathenism^" I said. 

^^It's done the same in the old country in times* 
past, Yerrall, when they took to burning each other 
for little differences of opinion." 

*'Do all the people believe this symbolical jumble ?" 

^^I think so — ^that is, all who are for the Princess. 
I don't suppose the priests believe all they teach, but 
it suits them to keep up the superstition; and thia 
war has become a kind of religious one." 

"Have they no priests in Yadasara ?" I asked. 

"Plenty; and very wisely for themselves, they 
teach what pleases the King. That kind of things 
too, has been done in the old coujitry." 

"So I am the expected Knight sent from Khrym." 

"You told them so." 

"How the deceit is to be kept up, I don't know." 

"First of all, lock up that conscience of yours for 
a bit, and play the game to the end." 

"There seems nothing else to be done." 

"Spoken like a man. Once let each of us get a 
sword by his side, and a horse between his legs, we 
can talk of the future with more confidence. It's 
poor sport arranging for to-morrow's picnic when 
to-day holds a very good chance of a violent death." 

*Do you know what my name is supposed to be ?" 

"I think you's nameless at present It is of little 
consequence. If necessary, I'd just be too great a 
personage altogether to have a name, and let them 
dub you what they will. Then, Sir Knight, what- 
ever your name is, I am your humble squire." 

I laughed. The situation was ludicrous, but at 
the same time^ it was exceedingly dangerous. If the 
people believed in me, a false move would madden 



them. The statement that I had a conscience was in 
no way a figure of speech, and it troubled me greatly 
at times during my early days in Drussenland. It 
was not only that I had to tell lies, but I was obliged 
to act them. I say obliged advisedly, and one thing 
is quite certain: no man will be able to sit in judg- 
ment upon me, for surely no man has ever been in 
a similar position. 

Except when food was brought in we were left in 
peace for the remainder of the day, and that night I 
slept soundly, not a dream disturbing me. 

The next morning was clear and sunny. Our 
quarters overlooked a large square, which appeared 
to be the centre of the town, and although it was 
early when I awoke, the business of the day was 
commenced. O'Eyan was still sleeping, and I did 
not wake him. Men and women were hurrying to 
and fro across the square, some staying to gossip 
for a few moments with their neighbors, talking 
eagerly, and I could not help thinking that their 
conversation was of me. Looking across the town 
I could see a large portion of the camp, where all was 
movement and bustle, armor and arms glistening 
in the sun, and the dull rumble of many voices 
ascended to my ears. Beyond the camp, across 
the spur of the lower hills, I could see the summit 
of Khrym standing out white against the blue sky. 
ITo cloud hung about the peak — a good omen it 
would seem, for I saw more than one person in the 
square below point to the mountain and ' appear 
satisfied. 

Perhaps, after all, it was no wonder that the 
mountain, so lofty, so white, so silent, standing age 
after age like a sentinel over this isolated country. 



should have entered into this people's religion. Who 
of us has not felt a reverential awe as he stood look- 
ing up to the great bare mountain-peaks, now glinting 
white in the sunlight, now capped with rolling 
clouds ; to the heights where only the eagle can find 
a resting-place, and where silence reigns? It is no 
great step from such a feeling to worship. We forget 
this sometimes as we struggle through the maze of 
ancient legend and allegory. 

The sound of trumpets broke my reverie. Into 
the square marched a troop of warriors, with lances 
sloped and with rhythmical tread, and in the midst 
of them, attended by a dozen knights, was Princess 
Daria. She rode as a man, clothed in a light coat 
of mail, a low steel helmet upon her head, from 
imdemeath which strayed a lock or two of her hair. 
Her limbs were cased in steel, and her horse was in 
armor. No wonder her soldiers worshipped her I 
Her presence would have inspired the veriest coward 
with courage. The guard halted on either side, and 
she crossed the square and passed into the building 
by an entrance immediately below our quarters. 

Did she look up once ? I thought so, but it may 
have been that my desire fired my imagination. It 
was good to be the expected Knight, good to swear 
allegiance to such a woman as this. 

" A brave show, Sir Knight" 

I had not heard O'Byan stirring, and he startled 
me. 

"A warlike young woman," he went on. "That 
cavalcade going along Whitehall would make London 
think a little." 

I laughed. . 



"Very warlike^ but still a woman. Don't forget 
that." 

"Am I likely to forget it r 

"Caught already, eh? Well, the women in this 
country take a lot of beating. I'm wondering how, 
my wife in the capital yonder is getting on. If I 
ever get back I expect I'll have to do some more hack- 
ing for her. When I don't turn up she'll say, ^Poor 
Dennis, he's dead,' and then " 

"WeU ?" I said, as he paused. 

"Then she'll marry some one else." 

"Are there no widows, then?" 

"A few old ones. The yoimg are philosophicaL 
Mike may be a better man than Pat, but Pat living 
is worth any number of dead Mikes." 

"Cheer up, O'Eyan," I said. "You must win her 
back if necessary." 

"It's certain to be necessary," he answered, giving 
his arm a swing as though he held a sword in his 
hand. "So you're caught, too. You'll have to fight 
first, VerralL There's no love without fighting in 
Drussenland. Gtet the Princess crowned in Yada- 
sara, and, faith, you may be King Consort." 

"Don't talk rot" 

"Everything is possible here, except common 
sense," he answered, as the door opened and our 
breakfast came in. 

We lounged at the windows all the morning watch- 
ing the life below us, and it was evident that the day 
was not an ordinary one in the town. There was a 
disposition to loiter, and as the day advanced, crowds 
began to gather. Business was neglected, and when 
soldiers were marched into the square from the camp, 
it was evident that something unusual was going to 



happen. The centre of the square was kept clear, 
and here about noon three sets of double stakes were 
fixed firmly in the ground. 

"What is going to happen?" I said, turning to 
O'Ryan. 

"I^m not a prophet," he answered. 

Presently a single trumpet sounded, and as its 
last note echoed among the hills, a great shout burst 
into the air, a shout that woke the hills to voice again. 
A silence followed, and I could hear faintly a slow, 
mournful, although not unmusical, chant coming 
from some part of the building below us. 

*'Some religious ceremony," I said. 

O'Eyan nodded. 

'*The beginning of the priests' study,. perhaps." 

O'Eyan nodded again. His arms were folded, and 
he was looking very intently down into the square. 

There was the clatter of horses' hoofs, and a troop 
of knights, headed by Count Vasca, appeared. I 
looked amongst them to find the Princess, but she 
was not there. There was a savage satisfaction in 
the Count's face as he glanced up at our windows. 
We both drew bacL 

"That man will be our greatest enemy," said 
O'Ryan. "Better that he should not see us 
watching." 

"His looks augur us no good," I answered. "It 
may be that the priests have decided against me." 

'^No. There is no audience until after sunset. 
You heard the command yesterday." 

"The Count may know beforehand." 

"I don't think ike old priest would make a con- 
fidant of him. In their enmity lies our safely." 

Then what does all this parade meant" 
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'^Whatever it means, we must be silent/^ said 
O^Eyan. "Indeed, is there any need for us to 
watch V 

"Why not V 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"Eemember, Verrall — ^absolute silence." 

That O'Byan feared something, and would not 
speak of it, annoyed me. 

"I'm not a child to shout and dap my hands at a 
show," I said irritably. 

"But you may be man enough to cry out at this 
show. That is what I am afraid of, and if you do, 
you'll be playing into the hands of that blackguardly 
Count yonder." 

The doings in the square prevented me from asking 
further questions. 

A company of soldiers marched out from the 
building below us, having in their midst three men, 
naked almost, willi their arms bound tightly behind 
them. They were followed by priests walking two 
and two. 

"Three prisoners ?" 

I looked at O'Byan as I spoke. He nodded, 
watching me closely. 

Each prisoner was bound between two stakes, his 
arms and legs outstretched. Before each man stood 
a soldier, a drawn sword in his hand, and behind 
stood the priests. The silence was intense, I could 
hear my own heart beat 

"Three prisoners I Your followers !" I whispered. 

Again O'Byan nodded, not taking his eyes from 
me. 

Suddenly I remembered the words of the priest 
that to-morrow Khrym should be appeased. This 



was what he meant Great Heavens I it was too 
horrible ! 

I opened my mouth to speak, and O'Eyan's heavy 
hand was on my arm. 

A flourish of trumpets rang out, three swords like 
lightning strokes flashed in the sunlight, three bodies 
quivered for a moment, and then hung motionless 
upon the stakes. 

A triumphant shout came from the square, as with 
a cry I sprang to the window. My cry was smothered 
in a moment. With a strength which I should hardly 
have given him credit for, O'Ryan clasped his hands 
over my mouth and threw me back sharply into the 
room. 

"Fool I Do you want five corpses hanging there 
instead of three?" 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE VIGIL 

Shout after shout filled the air. The priests 
again chanted solemnly, and there was tramping of 
f eety and the clash of steel as the crowd dispersed, 
and the soldier's returned to camp. 

My blood was boiling. Such cold-blooded murder 
was appalling, sickening, and I longed for freedom 
to dash into the midst of those fiends and avenge 
the victims. 

O'Ryan did not give me time to be angry. 

"You'll know that I was right when you're able 
to think quietly," he said. "You must forget that 
you have lived in the nineteenth century. After all, 
it was a quick death, merciful to many deaths I 
have heard of." 

"Is there no way out of this infernal country ?" I 
said. "Now, before it is too late?" 

"I know only of the way you came into it" 

"And when our lie is discovered, we shall be 
spitted like those poor devils, I suppose." 

O'Ryan shook his head slowly. 

"If they find us out, we'll get no such kind treat- 
ment as that Let us play the part until we get 
swords and horses. Fd like to have the chance of 
dying fighting." 
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''We'll have that chance, O'Eyan," I said savagely. 
"I'll play the part Have no fear of that My arm 
tingles to wield a sword against these blood-tiiirsty 
scoundrels/' 

"Steadily, Sir Knight Yonder in Yadasara are 
your enemies. You'U find even worse blackguards 
there." 

"I dare swear that Count Vasca revelled in this 
murderous exhibition/' I said after a pause. 
^Very likely." 
^And the Princess?" I said questioningly. 

The thought that such a woman could be capable 
of such ferocity was maddening. Some day I might 
possibly teach the Count a lesson, but how teach a 
lesson to a woman? 

"She must rule according to her people's law," 
said O'Eyan. 

"She must have known of it," I went on speaking 
rather to myself than to my companion. "Such a 
thing could not be possible without her knowing it 
What deviltry can lie at the heart of a beautiful 
woman I" 

"Ay, from Adam's time even until now," said 
O'Eyan. 

"I had hoped great things of Princess Daria." 

"I'd go on hoping, Verrall. If these priests decide 
in your favor, you'll have a voice in the law-making.'^ 

"True. Qood may come out of this masquerade 
ing." 

"It won't pay to be too good," O'Eyan said. "The 
part won't admit of it" 

"We shall see. I'll speak loudly of wonders if I 
cannot perform them." 

"You must do both," answered O'Eyan. "It ia 
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muscle first in this country. I should not be much 
surprised^ however, if the Princess knew nothing of 
this morning's work." 

"Why?" 

"It has occurred to me that it may have been a 
little game of the Count's. He was very anxious to 
see if you were watching. He may have thought 
you would betray yourself." 

"I certainly should have done so had it not been 
for you." 

O'Ryan nodded. 

"You would, and I don't blame you ; but it is no 
use throwing our lives away." 

I returned to the window. 

In a very short space of time the square was 
cleared, the stakes and their ghastly burdens were 
removed, and an almost unnatural quietness fell over 
town and camp. O'Eyan, lying carelessly on a 
bench, nodded at intervals, the wine, of which he 
had drung heavily, inducing sleep. I, too, had drunk 
a great deal, but far from making me heavy-eyed, 
it only made me restless and excited. I paced up 
and down the room, thoughts, hopes, and fears 
tumbling over one another in my brain in their en- 
deavors to fix themselves in my mind. ITow and 
then I paused at the window to look towards Khrym. 
My fate seemed linked to the mountain. The long 
afternoon limped wearily to the evening, and it was 
with a feeling of relief that I saw the snowcap of 
the mountain deepen into gold, the herald of sunset. 
After sunset was my fate to be settled, and the long 
waiting and uncertainty were terrible. When dark- 
ness came lights were brought — slow-burning torches, 
which were fixed in rings in the wall, and more food 
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and wine^ which caused O'Ryan to say a good word 
for our captor's hospitality. I could not eat I was 
too anxiously listening for steps approaching our 
prison. 

They came at last long after sunset I had been 
expecting them every moment for a long time past 
There had been much coming and going in the square 
below us. Flaring torches passed in and out of the 
building, and something like the excitement of the 
morning seemed to have been renewed after dark. It 
was impossible to see what was going on, and O'Ryan 
began to pace up and down restlessly. More than 
once he paused at the window. 

"I donH like all this commotion, Verrall," he 
said, stopping suddenly in front of me. 
Ton think it a bad sign V 
1 know no more than you do, but it's all well to 
be prepared.'' 

"What can we do ?" 

"Little enough; but when they come, stop them 
before the room is full. Hold up your arm in a com- 
manding manner, and ask their decision. Look as if 
you had the power to call thunder and lightning 
down upon them." 

"And then?" I asked. 

"If they have decided against you, we'll go for 
them. Seize a torch, dash it in their faces, get 
hold of a sword if possible; but anyway, fight like 
demons let loose — ^in fact, get killed this way rather 
than get tied up to die in tibe square there later on." 

"Right," I said. "Hush I they are coming." 

I took up my position close to one torch, and 
O'Ryan stood by another. The doors were thrown 
open, and the priests were on the threshold, armed 
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men and servants carrying lights behind them. I 
assumed as commanding an attitude as I could, and 
said in a loud voice — 

"You have been long in coming. What has your 
study taught you ?" 

One priest, a chief among them, but not the one 
who had questioned me yesterday, stepped forward. 

"Through the night and through the day have 
we studied, and we know that you are the true 
Knight" 

I bowed, and O'Ryan whispered, "Good busi- 
ness," as he bent his hiee before me. It sounded a 
strange solecism, and nearly upset my gravity. 

"To-night is a vigil," continued the priest "To- 
morrow ^e most valorous in deeds shall buckle on 
your harness and your sword. See you be a faith- 
ful knight Attend your master," he added to 
O'Eyan. 

Surrounded by soldiers and priests, we passed 
down several corridors, and then entered a small hall, 
in the centre of which was a huge bath, steps lead- 
ing down into it Two priests, with deft fingers, 
stripped off my clothes, and I watched every move- 
ment carefully, that I might make no egregious mis- 
take. At a sign I passed down the steps into the 
water, and with a plunge came up the other end of 
the bath, where two more priests received me. I 
was dried, other clothes were put upon me, and I 
stood as a Drussenlander, but without harness. 

Again we formed in procession, and as we left the 
hall the priests began to chant a weird melody. We 
went down a long wide corridor which was lined with 
soldiers, and at the end, descending a flight of steps, 
entered a chapel. O'Byan was not allowed to follow 
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me. I went in with the priests alone, and the doors 
were closed. 

The chapel, except that its architecture was that 
peculiar to Drussenland, and that there were no seat» 
for the congregation, might, have been in London. 
The building was dimly lighted, and upon an altar,, 
standing upon a flight of steps and raised much 
higher than in our church, subdued lights were bum- 
ing. It seemed impossible that such a terrible^ 
tragedy as that of the morning could have happened 
in a country where such religion was. The chapel 
was full of knights, standing, and at one side I saw 
the Princess, who rose from her seat as I entered. 

Two priests led me to the foot of the steps on 
which the altar stood, and by the altar was the chief 
priest, he who had questioned me yesterday. As 
soon as I had knelt he began to chant a prayer, a 
kind of litany in which the other priests joined. The 
litany ended, there was a chant in praise of the Being 
who ruled man's destiny, and other prayers, all 
chanted, followed. I was struck with the beauty of 
the language used, but through all there ran a tone of 
mystery and uncertainty concOTiing the Being they 
were addressed to. Sometimes Khrym seemed to 
mean only the mountain, and then again it seemed 
only another name for God. 

Then the chief priest, standing before the altar, 
faced me, and began a long exhortation to me. I 
was instructed to lay aside all the wickedness in me, 
and during the night of vigil to prepare myself for 
my great mission. Other fattights had kept the vigil, 
and had been faithful, but I was different to other 
knights in that, by special command of Khrym, who 
jruled the destinies of the land, I had come to bring 
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victory to the cause of right, and to stamp out all 
vilenesB. 

"Through your day, Sir Knight, be faithful, and 
when your evening comes, lie down under the shadow 
of the great mountain. Sunset and sunrise shall not 
disturb your slumber, until one mom sunrise, kissing 
the mighty hills, shall awaken you in a new land, 
where warriors rest and simset comes not.'' 

A low chant followed, during which every one left 
the chapeL The lights went out, except two burn- 
ing dimly upon the altar, and I was left alone. 

All night long I knelt before the altar, keeping my 

vigil. 

And lest it should seem to some that I was carrying 

the part I played too far, I may say that it was a very 

real vigil to me. Might I not have been sent to 

Drussenland for some great purpose ? With a voice 

in the laws, I might stop murder, perhaps teach a 

better religion. One thing was made clear by the 

priest's exhortation. iNot as a saint had I come, but 

as a warrior. I was commanded to lay aside all 

wickedness, and I was therefore only a man, not a 

Mng to be worshipped. That it mi/ht be otherwise 

had troubled me. 

It was a long night, one of the longest I ever 
spent, and I do not deny that, had I been free to 
do as I chose, my vigil would have been much 
shorter. I welcomed the first light of dawn that 
crept into the chapel, and began to listen for coming 
footsteps. 

At last a flourish of trumpets sounded. The doors 
were dpened, and I was led by the priests into the 
council hall where the knights were assembled. They 
welcomed me with a salute of drawn swords, and 
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those who had been chosen beforehand, all meit 
valiant in arms, buckled on my harness until I stood 
clothed in complete steel. On my breast was a 
raised device, a star in silver, and a like star was 
upon my helmet With a shout the knights accepted 
me as a comrade in arms. 

This ceremony over, we left the hall, and in the 
courtyard 'horses were being led by pages. O'Ryan 
stood beside mine, and I noticed that he had a ser- 
viceable sword at his side. 

"All goes well," he whispered as I mounted, and a 
look of relief came into his face when he saw that I 
knew how to manage a horse. 

We clattered through the town a goodly company, 
and many were in the street to see us pass. Armour 
add height to a man, and I dare say I looked an im- 
posing figure, but I felt extremely awkward. I was 
a fairly good horseman, but a coat of mail requires 
getting accustomed to. 

Through the gates we went to the camp. A large 
body of soldiers was drawn up in an open space, 
evidently awaiting our coming, and as we approached. 
Princess Daria came towards us. Being instructed 
by one of my comrades, I dismounted, and went to 
meet her, and drawing my sword — I fear it was 
rather slovenly done, for it was the first time in my 
life that I attempted to do such a thing — I gave it to 
her, holding it by the blade and presenting to her the 
hilt. She took it from me, and as I knelt, laid it 
lightly across my left shoulder, saying — 

"Rise, Sir Knight, Knight of the Silver Star. 
Thrice welcome are you. See you be a faithful 
knight" 

She returned me the sword, and although I had 
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not been told to do so, I kissed it before I sheathed 
it. She smiled, and Count Vasca, who stood beside 
her, frowned. What did his frown signify now ? We 
were both knights I 

It was a day of rejoicing in the town and in the 
camp. Much feasting was there, and in a great hall 
the knights sat down to revelry. As in the civilized 
world, so in Drussenland — ^a very small matter served 
as an excuse for a very large banquet. Count Yasca 
ruled the feast, and it was easy to see that there were 
two parties amongst us, those who loved him and 
those who did not. The comrade who had instructed 
me in the morning sat beside me, and I soon found 
that he hated the Count — or, as he called him, Yasca, 
Enight of the Bed Cloud. Each knight had some 
such distinctive title, my comrade's being Walen, 
Knight of the Black Stone. Walen I judged to be 
a few years my senior, and since he was one of those 
who had budded on my armour, he was doubtless 
famous for valorous deeds. 

"Yasca rules the feast," he said, '^e would like 
to rule the land.'' 

"You do not love him ?" I asked. 

"I know him for a valiant soldier,'' was the careful 
answer. 

"And are they many who love him ?" 

"We are equally divided, else Yasca would not 
rule the feast as he does to-night" 

Since the Count was likely to be my bitter enemy, 
this information was very interesting. In the strug- 
gle with him, which I knew must come sooner or 
later, I should not be alone. 

Whether it was the wine, or a desire to lull any 
suspicion I might have of him, I cannot tell, but the 
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Count consented to be merry. Much toasting was 
there, and I am inclined to think we should have 
made but a poor defence had resolute men attacked 
us towards the close of that feast I drank sparingly^ 
but I was the only one who did so. 

The Count had risen not too steadily to propose 
a new toast, when, without any warning, the doors 
were thrown open^ and the Princess entered. The 
knights stood up in surprise. iNever before^ so I 
learned, had she honored such a banquet. 

She advanced to the head of the table, and calling 
for a cup of wine, held it at arm's length. 

"Your Princess gives you a toast: To the Enight 
of the Silver Star." 

Every cup was drained, and the Princess left the 
hall. The Count resumed his seat, a black scowl 
upon his face, and the feast was ended. The two 
parties were more distinct than ever, for while some 
of the knights left the hall with me, others gathered 
round Vasca, looking as angry as he did. 

"The Princess has made him your enemy for all 
time," said Walen. 

'The Silver Star shall shine through the Red 
Cloud," I said. 

'^And there are swords in plenty to help," said one, 
drawing his weapon a little, and sending it home 
again with a clasL 

"Swords in plenty," they said in chorus. 

So at the foot of the stairs leading to my quarters 
we parted. I had spoken brave words enough. It 
remained for me to do brave deeds. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE CHALLENGE 

Qtjabtebs overlooking the square were assigned 
to me and my esquire, O'Ryan. I had sought adven- 
ture, and certainly I had found it I had stepped 
from a position of grave danger to that of being an 
important personage at the Court of Princess Daria, 
but my thankfulness for the turn affairs had taken 
was not free from anxiety for the future. Important 
persons have generally done something remarkable, 
or, at least, have had wit enough to make people 
believe that they have, while I had done nothing, 
and was, moreover, doubtful if I was capable of doing 
anything particular. I had made no mark in the 
civilized world — ^was I likely to do any better here ? 

"We must pray for the quick arrival of action," 
said O'Eyan. "Inactivity will be our ruin." 
. "I can stand a few days* rest," I answered 
gloomily. 

O'Ryan pointed from the window to where the 
camp lay outside the walls. 

"There are plenty of men to pay and mouths to 
fill yonder, and, unless I am much mistaken, not too 
much to pay and fill them with. Fighting, we can 
at least hope to gain distinction, but with peace 
holding the reins you will be expected to find this 
treasure. Remember, it's the treasure they want you 
for, not for fighting." 
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"True enough. '^ 

"We canH afford to wait Tou^U be a great man 
11 the connciL Make the best use of your power, 
fcnd let^s have war." 

I smiled. O'Bjan had become used to war, I 
lad not Therein lay the difference. Still, I knew 
O'Eyan was right, and I found it convenient to be 
varlike in council, and at the same time clothe 
myself with a certain mystery, as though every word 
I uttered had some political significance, and every 
action was a move in some elaborate plan, the whole 
of which I had as yet no intention of disclosing. 

I paid assiduous attention to my military duties in 
the camp, looked sharply after the men who were my 
especial charge, and in my leisure hours took lessons 
from O'Ryan in the manipulation of a sword. I 
knew something of the art of fencing, but it assisted 
me little in sword exercise as understood by my 
worthy esquire. I may have been taught badly, or 
O'Eyan's knowledge may have been rudimentary, 
but whichever way it was, he and I seemed to be 
altogether on a different basis when we first stood 
up to each other. I fancy I was the prettier to watch, 
but that does not do away with the fact that I should 
have been a corpse in less than two minutes had the 
bout been one in real earnest 

"It's pluck and a strong arm you want," he said. 

"And science," I suggested. 

"Science ? Oh, yes, all very nice in its way, pretty 
in a fencing school, but when it comes to real fighting, 
with your life behind the flashingfire of your weapon, 
it's just hack, hack, hack, and the one who can do 
it longest and strongest wins. I know — IVe done it" 

It is not for nie to defend his opinion, and he 
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certainly taught me something, finding me an ap; 
pupil, I imagine, since he ultimately confessed tha; 
he would rather teach me fighting than fight me. 

It was something to have a more friendly undei- 
standing with my sword ; it gave me more confidence 
BO far as individuals were concerned, but it did net 
relieve my anxiety regarding events. Each day i 
became more apparent that I was expected to maks 
a move of some sort, to suggest something, to d> 
something to prove liiat I had a mission. Thoee 
of Count Vasca's party had already come to tie 
conclusion that I was an impostor — ^which, no doubt, 
in a sense I was — and those who favored me seemed 
anxious to have me speak and act plainly. One of 
my greatest difficulties was to know how much waa 
expected of me, how far they believed my power to 
be supematuraL The Princess, I saw, watched mo 
very closely, whether in the council or in attendance 
at Court, and I would have given much to know her 
real opinion of me. I cudgelled my brain to think 
how I could discover it No, it was hardly personal 
interest in her then — ^rather the thought of my own 
safety. At that time she was only one of the pieces 
on the board in the game I had to play. Later — 
well, later she became something more. There was 
one other who also watched me keenly, whether with 
an evil motive or otherwise, I could not at first telL 
He was a priest named Jasar, a tall, thin, ascetic man, 
who was unlike his brethren and no great favorite 
with them, his views, I believe, being unorthodox. 
He was, however, accounted very learned, and this 
gave him power, added to which he was a great 
favorite with the Princess, who was constantly 
guided by him, even when his opinion was diametric- 
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ally opposed to the general opinion of the knights. 
He was a foe or a friend to be reckoned with. I 
was soon destined to feel his power. 

The days passed into weeks slowly, yet not mono- 
tonously. I worked hard in the camp and with 
O'Eyan perfecting myself in the use of the weapons 
of the Drussenlanders. Also, accompanied by a small 
troop of soldiers, I made excursions amongst the 
neighboring hills, letting it be understood that I 
had commenced my search for the treasure. It was 
dangerous to do nothing, yet my soul revolted at the 
deception 1 practised. I began to long for war, as 
a way out of my difficulties, almost as fervently as 
O'Eyan did. 

I returned from a council one day more anxious 
than usual. Signs of dissatisfaction at my inactivity 
had been apparent, and even my friends seemed to 
nurse their friendship carefully as if they had no 
desire to be identified as partisans of the weaker side 
should a determined stru^le take place. On enter- 
ing my apartments I found O'Ryan waiting for me 
impatiently. 

"You look depressed. You have heard the news V^ 

"What news V I asked. 

That a tournament is to be held in your honor." 
^No, I have heard nothing of it." 
^It's bad new8,Verrall; the first conspiracy against 
you," said O'Ryan. "They are going to put you to 
the test too soon for my liking." 

In his capacity as my esquire, O'Eyan was able to 
mix with people I had no opportunity of approach- 
ing, and what he had overheard or found out had 
been of great use to me before this. I knew by his 
manner that the news was serious. 



to 
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"Tell me all about it/' I said. 

"They were full of it in the courtyard this morn- 
ing," O'Ryan answered. "Faith, you were not want- 
ing in supporters, I admit, and I had to bluster with 
the best of them to keep up appearances; but it was 
a heavy heart I had, Verrall. Vasca is at the bottom 
of it He will challenge you, and makes no secret 
of his opinion that you are an impostor, and that you 
will go down before his skill like a dead branch 
lopped off by the storm." 

"And he is probably right," I answered. 

"Of course he is. I don't doubt your pluck, Ver- 
rall, but you've had no practice." 

"Therefore there can be no dishonor." 

"Sure, it's not the honor or dishonor I'm thinking 
of; it's the result A knight sent from Khrym has 
got no right to bite the dust at his first encounter, 
and as sure as you do, you won't have a friend 
amongst the lot of them." 

"A cheerful outlook," I said, with a forced laugh. 
'^What shall we fight with — swords ?" 

"Lances; a fierce charge across the arena, and 
then " 

"Dust biting," I suggested. 

"It's no jesting matter. This Vasca, I hear, has 
never been worsted, and it's no light game he'll play 
at this tournament, I warrant If he can put an end 
to your adventure, my boy, he wilL Have you ever 
used a lance ?" 

"I have learnt how to handle one since I came 
here." 

"But have you ever charged at anything with it ?" 

"No." 

^Then you don't know what a devil's toy it is to 
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play with. There's only one thing to be done — ^we 
must get out of it somehow." 

"You have an idea t" 

"Plenty — ^but they don't fit in. You might say 
that they don't use lances where you come from." 

"Perfectly true, since what remain of them are 
chiefly stored for show in the Tower of London," I 
answered ; "but I don't think the excuse would carry 
weight in Drussenland." 

"Or you might suggest that you weren't sent to 
play at fighting, but to do the real thing. That might 
hold water. It's the best excuse I can think of." 

"And just no good at all. Why, the Princess 
would not look at me again." 

"She won't look very pleasant at you when you're 
grovelling in the dust either. You don't seem to 
understand the seriousness of the business." ^ 

"Oh, yes, I do, O'Ryan ; but we're in Drussenland, 
and we've got to be Drussenlanders. If Vasca chal- 
lenges me, I'll accept the challenge, and trust to luck." 

"You talk as if you were going to take a hand at 
cards." 

"Well, it is a game of chance, and up to now we 
have held the trumps. When is this tournament to 
be?" 

"At once, to-morrow or the next day. It is only 
for the Princess to decide." 

"There is a Court to-night 

O'Ryan nodded. 

"Come, man, lighten your heart a little. We're 
not tied to the posts in the square yet" 

"It's a question of time, I'm thinking. I'd feel a 
deal safer in Yadasara." 

To say that I had no plan in my mind when I 
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attended Court that night would be untrue. I had 
half-a-dozen at least, any one of which seemed to 
provide for aU emergencies, and yet I knew that I was 
quite likely to act upon impulse at the last moment 
A sudden decision has often been productive of the 
best results. I had one fixed idea as I entered the 
hall, and that was not to let Count Yasca get the 
better of me if I could possibly prevent it. 

I was a late arrival upon a more than usually 
brilliant scene. Here in Drussenland it was much the 
same as at home, more color and freedom than there 
would be as such a function in the old country, 
perhaps, but the same foundation to both — ^political 
intrigue and personal interest. Pretty women talked 
scandal with each other, or tried their arts of fascina- 
tion upon valorous men ; eyes asked fateful questions 
and flashed back answers, while laughter rippled 
genuinely or sounded hollow. Gather men and 
women together, and whether civilization has dressed 
their words in seeming courtesy or old-time freedom 
allows a greater license, self-interest is certain to 
stalk overtly around them, and love and hatred play 
at cross-purposes. 

The first man I encountered was Walen. 

"I have been waiting for you,'^ he said. "There is 
mischief brewing. It hangs in the air to-night. 
Yasca and some of his party have been pressing 
round the Princess ever since she came in.'' 

"And she is pleased with such attention ?" I asked. 

Walen shrugged his shoulders. 

"I could read neither pleasure nor displeasure in 
her face. Few can read her, Yerrall, if she chooses 
that they shall not." 



'That is true. Even a Princess cannot help being 



a woman." 



My Western cynicism fell flat upon this Eastern 
warrior. 

'^Yasca has a persuasive tongue^ and he is her 
kinsman. That counts for something." 

"For much, my dear Walen, It is difficult to 
refuse a kinsman, and kinsmen, knowing this, take 
advantage and ask hard things. I will learn more of 
this intrigue." 

"And speak carefully," he cautioned. "Much 
depends upon your caution." 

Who could faiow that better than I did ? Were con- 
firmation needed, it came in the many glances di- 
rected towards me as I made my way to the top of 
the hall where Princess Daria was. 

I had many friends and many enemies, and among 
the latter many women. I had persistently refused 
to be inveigled into any love affairs, and since I was 
a presentable knight — ^why not be honest 1 — I was in 
no great favor with fair dames who lived chiefly 
to applaud warriors and rule lovers with Beauty's 
tyranny. Do not for a moment imagine that I was 
indifferent; the veriest anchorite would have aban- 
doned his profession in Drussenland; but — well, I 
had other matters to think of. 

"Sir VerraU." 

It was a woman who called me as I was making 
my way through the crowd, and I could not refuse 
to answer her beckoning finger. She was standing, 
one of a little group of dames and cavaliers, tricked 
out most tastefully, leaders of fashion in the Court of 
Princess Daria. I knew the woman, as meddlesome 
a little vixen as existed, although a dozen swords 
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woiild have been only too willing to give me the lie 
had I said so. Her beauty allowed her to be petulant 
and overbearing, and I have an idea she wished to 
make me one of her slaves. 

"Is what we hear true ?" she asked, as, bowing low, 
I joined the party. 

"Who would dare to speak anything but the truth 
to the Lady Aldrida V 

"As ready as ever with words, Sir Verrall," said a 
yoimg jackanapes, a Drussenland type of Piccadilly 
lounger. I cannot better describe him. 

"And deeds, too. Sir Knight, if deeds are called 
for," I answered, touching the hilt of my sword. I 
had soon got used to this outward and visible sign of 
courage. 

"You are quick to take offence where none was 
intended." 

I accepted the statement as an apology, although I 
was quite certain that he lied. 

"I am a soldier first, a courtier afterwards," I 
answered. "Pardon my shortcomings." 

"Is it true, then?" said Lady Aldrida. "I was 
afraid we were to be disappointed." 

"I should grieve to disappoint you. Will you tell 
me what is expected of me ?" 

"It is whispered that there is to be a grand tourna- 
ment, and that you are to hold the field against all 
comers. Since we have never seen your prowess, is 
it wonderful that we are excited ?" and she laughed. 

That laugh explained a good deal. Evidently I 
was not amongst friends. I had doubtless been freely 
criticized before my advent that evening. Vasca's 
scheme, which he had arranged should be well 
whispered about, had appealed strongly to the dis- 
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believers in my genuineness. Here was one little 
group of scoffers. How many others there were in 
the hall I could not tell. And somehow no one of 
my plans seemed to fit the occasion. 

"I have heard nothing of it," I answered ; ^Tbut if 
a word from me can save you disappointment, Lady 
Aldrida, be assured it shall be spoken." 

She clapped her hands in childish delight. Dan- 
gerous women, I have observed, often affect the in- 
nocence of a child. 

"I would offer you my scarf as a token, Sir Ver- 
rall, had I not a knight to be jealous." 

"Say rather a hundred, Lady Aldrida, or you do 
yourself a grave injustice." 

"A sword as keen as your wit should ensure suc- 
cess ; yet how few excel in both !" 

She dropped me a little mocking curtsey, grace- 
fully done, as indeed was all she did. She would have 
planted a dagger in the back of her best friend grace- 
fully. It required no deep penetration on my part to 
know that she was laughing at me, nor that she had 
the entire approbation of her friends in doing so. I 
had arrived none too soon. I was in a tight comer, 
and the time had come to act. A bold move could 
alone save my position. 

I made my way as quickly as I could towards the 
Princess. The priest Jasar was beside her, so was 
Count Yasca, and those standing about her were 
waiting anxiously for some word from her. There 
was a look of annoyance in her face which was ban- 
ished by a smile as I approached. 

"You come at a convenient time. Sir Verrall," she 
said, giving me her hand to kiss. "Your name is on 
every lip to-night, it seems." 
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"I rejoice, your Highness, if I am fairly spokea 
of." 

"I would call to account any man who spoke other- 
wise of the Knight of the Silver Star," said Vasca. 

The Princess looked at him, so did the priest. 

"I have been suggesting a brave display, Sir Ver- 
rall," he went on airly, as though we had been the 
greatest of friends, "a display to make young hearts 
beat with pleasure, and bright eyes sparkle with ex- 
citement. The Princess has not yet given her con- 
sent. Will you not add your persuasion to mine ?" 

"You have worked in secret, Count Vasca, or my 
persuasion should have seconded yours before this. 
Is it true that you would have me keep the field 
against all comers? Surely you do me too much 
honor." 

"^'Do you desire this mimic combat, Sir Verrall ?" 
asked the Princess. 

She asked the question strangely, I thought, and I 
saw that Jasar's eyes were fixed upon me. I would 
have given much to be able to speak truthfully, and 
declare that I desired nothing in the world less; but 
truth, of course, was out of the question. 

"Most heartily, your Highness. Yet, why should I 
be so honored to destroy the delight of so many? 
To hold the field against so many gallant warriors 
were impossible. Let me succeed once, twice — ^a 
dozen times ; still, I am but human, and my arm can 
feel fatigue. How say you. Count Vasca? Young 
hearts beat highest when young lovers do bravely. 
Let lovers break a lance for those they love, and 
since few hearts hold me dear enough to beat the 
faster at my coming, you and I will break a lance for 
honoris sake." 
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^'A challenge! A challenge i" said some about us. 

It may have been fancy, but I thought the Prin- 
cess paled a little. 

'^It is bravely spoken/' said Jasar, and his eyes 
turned from me to the Princess. 

"May I venture to persuade your Highness in this 
matter?" I said, bowing low before her. 

Bather unwillingly she gave her consent I should 
have been better pleased had she withheld it 

"I accept the challenge. No love creeps into our 
combat, Sir Verrall. You have so willed it Let it 
be for honor.'' 

Count Yasca laughed as he turned on his heel and 
joined some of his friends. The news that the chal- 
lenge had been given and accepted passed like magic 
through the hall. At any rate, I had only one man 
to fight, that was better than having a dozen one after 
the other. I remained beside the Princess. 

"You have chosen a strong adversary," she said in 
a low tone. 

"I had no alternative, your Highness. I had to 
accept or give the challenge. I preferred to give it 
Have I offended you?" 

"You have not offended me." 

The priest moved a little farther from us. 

"You have heard nothing of this projected tourna- 
ment until to-night?" 

"I heard of it to-day from my esquire." 

She exchanged a quick glance with the priest, 
which I could not read. I did not understand her 
well, the priest I did not understand at all. 

"Sir Verrall, you have my good wishes. The test 
is one I would not willingly have put you to." 

"Your good wishes are a sure armor, your High- 
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ness/' I said, stooping to pick up the handkerchief 
she dropped. Our eyes met as our hands touched 
over the handkerchief which I held to her. A look in 
them gave me courage. 

"Add only this favor," I said. '*Let me keep this 
handkerchief as my token." 

^TTou fight for honor, Sir Verrall I" she answered 
quickly. 

"For honor and for the approval of my Princess." 

She turned from me with a heightened color, and 
with Jasar joined her suite, but she left the hand- 
kerchief in my hand. 
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CHATTEE VIII 
''to achievement, knights!" 

I stood bending over the handkerchief for a 
moment, and then hastily concealed it Perhaps the 
wish was father to the thought that the Princess 
desired the episode to pass unnoticed by any one 
else. There is a distinct pleasure in having a little 
secret with a beautiful woman, and when that woman 
happens to be, for the time being at least, your liege 
mistress, it is comforting to know that you possess 
her good wishes. Truly, I wanted some comfort 
under the circumstances, although I must confess that 
in the excitement of receiving such a mark of royal 
favor I had almost forgotten what occasioned the 
gift until rudely reminded by Walen, as we left the 
haU together. 

"I fear you have played into Vasca^s hands, Ver- 
rall," he said. 

"Or he into mine." 

"True, or he into yours. It is difficult to judge." 

"Knowing so little of me, you would say," I went 
on, putting, I knew, his thoughts into words. "My 
dear Walen, I ask only a fair field and no favor. A 
few true friends and a good cause, and success is half 
won." 

"Men fall in a good cause, Verrall." 
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"To prove that it is good to those who remain," I 
answered. 

I spoke boldly, laughingly. Even to my best friend 
I could not afford to show any dissatisfaction at the 
course events had taken. 

HI news gets abroad quickly, and O^Ryan had 
heard what had taken place before I joined him. His 
preliminary remarks will not permit of being chron- 
icled here. Once before I think I have spoken of the 
proportions of his vocabulary in the matter of oaths, 
and these he reeled off for my benefit with the speed 
and clearness of a rocket line flung out to sea. I could 
only wait patiently until he had finished. The end 
was tame, considering. 

"Verrall, you're an almighty fool. Sure, it's sorry 
I am to be compelled to tell you the truth.'' 

"I don't fancy you've succeeded in doing it now. 
There was nothing for it but a bold move." 

"It was bold enough, but infernally silly, for all 
that." 

"My dear fellow, the end would have been the 
same whatever position I had taken up. Yasca had 
determined to force me into this fight and to leave 
no loophole for escape. Better, surely, to grip the 
situation firmly and trust to luck." 

"Luck 1" he exclaimed. "I know what Vasca can 
do; you don't." 

"I very soon shall.'* 

"I'd like to change places with you," O'Eyan said. 

"A piece of national conceit My lance-play may 
be as good as yours." 

"Sure, that's not it at all. The one who fights dies 
fighting, the one who is left dies there. I'm the one 
who's left; that is what troubles me," and he waved 
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his hand towards the square. The one thing which 
unnerved O'Ryan was the thought of dying without 
being able to strike a blow in self nlef ence. 

^^It's a bad sign when a man barks as loudly as 
Vasca does," I said. 

"That's a sound enough argument when civiliza- 
tion has knocked half the fighting-power out of a 
man, but it's just meaningless here. In Drussenland 
a man daren't bark unless he can bite. I'd give a 
good deal to be back in Yadasara. The place is full 
of blackguards, to be sure, but they're blackguards 
you can understand — ^none of these tournament busi- 
nesses and nonsense of that kind.'* 

"I'd give a good deal to be back in England^ 
O'Ryan, if it comes to that" 

"Are you quite honest in saying so ?" he asked. 

"Quite. Why not?" 

"There's this Princess Daria." 

I believe I almost blushed, thinking of the hand- 
kerchief. 

"Well, what of her ?" 

He shut one eye slowly. 

"She's a pretty woman, Verrall." 

"Very." 

"A loveable woman." 

"I hardly know enough about her to endorse 
that." 

"I heard it said that she would not be displeased if 
you managed to unhorse Vasca." 

"Ah, servants always know so much more about 
their masters than the masters know about them- 
selves," I said hastily, with some annoyance. 

"Pardon me, Verrall," said O'Ryan angrily. 
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'^there is no question of master and servant between 



us." 



"My dear fellow, I did not mean that" 

It took me sometime to pacify him. As a matter 
of fact, I had forgotten how we stood towards each 
other. Acting had become such reality. 

There were three days of waiting before the tourn- 
ament, three days in which I had to steel myself to 
behave calmly as usual, three days during which I 
could hardly remain still for a moment. O'Ryan, 
good fellow as he was, was not much comfort. He 
was so convinced that our undoing was at hand that 
he could not bring himself to utter words of encour- 
agement. During these days, too, I did not see Prin- 
cess Daria. She held neither court nor council, and 
90 far as I knew did not leave her own apartments in 
the palace. Even Walen, who was a true ally, was 
unable to help me. Probably he knew Vasca's 
prowess as well as anybody, and his silence was 
therefore the more disconcerting. Few good or brave 
deeds have been accomplished without some lips to 
whisper encouragement, so I was in a sorry plight 
indeed. 

The lists were set close to the camp, an oval piece 
of level turf enclosed by tiers of seats, enough, it 
seemed to me, to accommodate the whole town even 
if every man, woman, and child turned out to see the 
sport. Truly I use the word advisedly, for the antici- 
pation savored little of sport to me. 

The day dawned bright and sunny, but with a 
keenness in the air which perhaps my nervous ex- 
citement exaggerated. I woke early, and never, surely, 
have hours been so leaden-winged as they were that 
morning. 
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'^e will not be the first to arrive/* said O^Ryan, 
curbing my impatience. "It would only be to show 
anxiety. 

"Which, of course, we do not feel," I said, with a 
nervous laugh. 

'^hich, at any rate, we must not show,*' he 
answered, examining the edge of his sword and 
testing its easy withdrawal from the scabbard. 

"One would imagine that you were preparing for 
battle," I said, after watching him for some time in 
silence. 

"So I am," he answered shortly. 

"I thought I was chiefly concerned to-day," I said. 

"And sure that's where you are blind, and there- 
fore selfish. The moment you roll over there^l be a 
cry of rage against you, and it's no good my saying 
I'll come to help you because I won't have a chance. 
I'll have my work cut and dried for me with the 
scoundrels who'll wreak their vengeance upon me, 
and by Saint Patrick I'll die fighting." 

"Cheerful words," I said. 

"Sure, I'm not a believer in miracles, and it's only 
a miracle can save you." 

He made me angry, and I gave up attempting to 
talk to him. His doleful prophecies were of little 
use to me. We waited in silence until it was time to 
go, and in silence we rode to the camp. 

Plentiful as the accommodation in the lists had 
seemed to me, it was evidently not too much. Every 
seat, every point of vantage had been taken. There 
were two entrances reserved for the knights who were 
to take part in the day's proceedings, facing each 
other, and shut off from the arena by a barrier which 
was only opened to let a knight pass in to combat* 
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Standing near one of these by my charger, O'Eyan 
beside me, I surveyed the scene like a man in a dream. 
Silken flags were everywhere, and a sea of faces, all 
excitement and anxiety. On one side of the lists was 
a gallery, in which were the marshal and his heralds, 
and opposite a similar gallery, where Princess Daria 
sat with her retinue. My eyes were riveted on this 
gallery, but I could not tell whether she had noticed 
me, or whether she looked anxious or indifferent 

"Better watch the fighting, Verrall," said O'Ryan 
in my ear. "You may learn something then." 

That he should have discovered the direction of 
my glances annoyed me, but his advice had wisdom 
in it 

It was sport to most there, doubtless, but dangerous 
sport for all that. Deep wounds were given, not to 
the body, although there were some of these, but to 
pride — ^far harder wounds to bear. Many a knight 
who passed into the arena full of confidence, and 
with a smile upon his lip, passed out with anger and 
an oath, telling of hatred to be treasured up for a 
fitting opportunity. In spite of myself, I felt inter- 
est in each combat, and glad when a friendly knight 
proved victor. 

"Your time approaches, Verrall," said O'Eyan, 
looking to the harness of my horse. 

"I do not see the Count." 

"He is probably yonder." And he pointed to the 
opposite entrance. "Do not be afraid; he will not 
disappoint you." 

I laughed, but there was little merriment in it 

"There is one thing it is well to remember," 
O'Ryan said. "If you are horseman enough to do it, 
a sudden swerve just before your lances meet is advan- 
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tageous. It spoils your enemy's aim, and gives you 
an opportunity of planting a surer blow." 

"I shall not forget," I answered, and I forgot his 
advice next moment 

If you would unnerve a man keep him in suspense ; 
there is nothing like it for breeding fears, for cultur- 
ing small misgivings into giant terrors. Although I 
knew the danger I was about to face, I was right 
glad when the waiting time was over, when the 
moment for action came. O'Eyan assisted me to 
mount, the barrier was thrown open, and I rode into 
the lists. 

The trumpets sounded, and a roar of welcome 
came from a thousand throats. Other combats had 
excited, but my entrance heralded the performance 
which had brought this crowd together. I doubt not 
I looked an imposing figure. My height and breadth 
has never allowed me to pass unnoticed, and clad in 
glittering mail, with lance and shield, I must at least 
have looked a warrior. As I rode past the gallery 
the marshal and his attendants rose to give me 
courteous welcome. So had they risen to each knight 
as he entered the lists; but there was keener criti- 
cism in their eyes as they rose to me. Some friends 
I had amongst them, some enemies ; I could probably 
have divided friends from foes by the expression on 
their faces. I kept my horse well in hand. I had no 
desire now to show off gallantly ; the business before 
me was too serious, and might all too soon give the 
lie to my warlike appearance. Slowly I walked the 
horse round the lists until I was opposite the gallery 
in which Princess Daria sat A waving of handker- 
chiefs greeted me, most flaunting of them all, I 
fancied, being Lady Aldrida's. There was a mock- 
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ery in the flutter of it, and a sneer in the pretty 
woman^s smile. At any rate she would not be dis- 
appointed. I had promised that she should not be, 
and I had kept my word. Here was some consola- 
tion, for I think the women in that gallery were 
mostly my enemies — ^the reason I have before men- 
tioned. The Princess rose, and I saluted her gravely, 
wondering if at that moment the same thought ran 
through both our brains — the thought of the hand- 
kerchief which she had given, and which even then 
was lying close to my heart. Then I rode back and 
stood beneath the marshal's gallery. 

^^Heralds, sound the challenge of the Enight of 
the Silver Star — once!" he cried. 

The trumpets' music filled the air, and before the 
echoes had died amongst the hills, the barrier at the 
opposite side of the lists to which I had entered was 
thrown open, and Count Vasca rode into the arena. 
I marvelled not at the shout which welcomed him. 
He was a magnificent figure, horse and man seeming 
as one as the animal was reined in before the marshal. 
The Coimt's bearing was full of confidence, and T 
certainly could not complain that I had not a foeman 
worthy of my steel. 

"I accept the challenge," he cried; and then, ap- 
proaching me, he said in a lower voice: "No love 
creeps into our combat, Sir Verrall ; you have willed 
that it shall be for honor." 

His manner was insolent The repetition of the 
words he had used when the challenge was first given 
made me wonder if there might not be a deeper 
meaning in them now than formerly. Could he have 
witnessed the giving of the handkerchief? He well 
might have done so, for I had had no disposition to 
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watch any one, nor even to think of any one, but the 
Princess at that moment. Brave words were idle 
when my power to defend them was about to be so 
severely tested ; but his insolence unloosed my tongue. 

"For honor, Count Vasca, and for love, too, if you 
will," I answered defiantly. 

^^So soon a different tale! Danger gives increas- 
ing beauty to a fair face likely to be lost." 

"It is rather to challenge you to your best. You 
harp on love so constantly, perchance honor is not 
enough to strengthen your arm against me." 

A hiss of rage was his only answer. He made no 
attempt to conceal his feelings towards me, and may 
have understood mine equally well. The thousand 
eyes watching us expectantly must have felt that the 
quarrel between us was no mere child's play, no show 
to gratify a woman, by our impatient gestures as we 
turned our horses and rode apart from each other. 

"To achievement, knights!" cried the herald. 
"Sound trumpets !" 

As the blast rang out I turned my horse, and the 
next moment the Count and I were rushing madly 
at each other. In that instant my mind was a blank. 
Action had driven out even the tiought of fear. We 
met. His lance shivered against my shield — a blow 
which shook me, but did not make me reel in the 
saddle. Either my aim was untrue or he avoided 
the blow, for my lance only glanced along his armor, 
and I continued my rush towards the opposite side 
of the lists. Perhaps there was some surprise that 
I was still in the saddle, a satisfaction that the 
combat was not to be a one-sided affair, that if not 
all I claimed to be, I was at least no craven carpet 
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knight; at any rate^ a cheer rang out> and I felt 
encouraged. 

Turning, I saw that the Count had been supplied 
with another lance and was ready to charge again. 
There was a moment's pause, tiien the trumpets 
sounded, and once more we rushed upon each otter. 
The spirit of battle was upon me. I had more 
confidence, and I dug the spurs into my horse, lean- 
ing forward to the charge. Whether the Count had 
discovered my incompetency in the first encounter 
I do not know, but this time he appeared to take little 
trouble to avoid my blow so long as he could strike 
fair enough to throw me to the ground. We met with 
a crash that must have been appalling even to look 
at We were both heavy men, mounted on heavy 
chargers. 

I hardly knew what had happened, brought as I 
was to a sudden standstill by a blow which seemed 
to strike me full in the body. I reeled backwards, 
but my horse, being thrown upon his haunches, saved 
me, and with a mighty effort I succeeded in keeping 
my seat As my horse struggled up, I regained my 
full consciousness, to find Vasca's horse also strug- 
gling to his feet, his rider still in the saddle, and to 
see that both our lances were broken short to the han- 
dle. My blow had been as fierce as his. Victory was 
with neither of us yet 

A great roar of applause arose around us as we 
passed to opposite sides of the lists. I felt shaken 
and dizzy, and should have been quite willing to 
divide the honors with my opponent had such a t^ing 
been possible. One thought took possession of me. 
Surely if now I should be worsted, I should have 
the credit of making a good fight, should have 
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achieved enough to silence the tongues of those who 
declared me an impostor. 

This time there was a longer pause before the 
trumpets sounded. Both of us had to be given a 
fresh lance, and probably the Count, like myself^ felt 
the need of recovering himself a little before again 
rushing to the onslaught I had no knowledge of 
how much of this kind of thing he could stand with- 
out showing signs of weakness, but I was perfectly 
sure that another blow like the last would be quite 
enough for me. 

A^in the trumpets blared out, sounding, it seemed 
to me, far off, and not ringing so clearly as before. 
I remember thinking, as I put my horse in motion 
for the third encounter, that the weaker sound could 
not be the fault of the trumpeters, that it must be a 
sign of my failing strength. The sudden knowledge 
that the combat must end if I were to hold my own, 
nerved my arm for a desperate effort. Better one 
more fierce encounter like the last, though we were 
both hurled from our saddles, and victory still resied 
with neither of us, than the necessity of a fourth mad 
charge. I doubted my ability to keep my saddle for 
a fourth encoimter. Even now we seemed a long 
time reaching each other, and my eyes refused to see 
my enemy clearly as he came, yet I felt that he, too, 
wished to end the combat, that he, too, was bent on 
making a desperate endeavor. Gathering all my 
strengdi together, I rushed to meet him, and even as 
I did so, I remembered O'Eyan^s advice. Perhaps 
even at that late moment I feared to receive such a 
blow as the last, but whatever the motive was that 
decided me, I acted upon the advice. I slightly 
checked my pace^ and, as we met, I swerved a little, 
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and levelled my lance at Vasca^s helmet The sud- 
den action made me reel^ and had the Count's lance 
struck me then, I should have been unhorsed. But 
fortune favored me. Vasca attempted to alter his 
course in a similar manner, but his horse going 
faster than mine, stumbled forward. His lance 
missed me altogether, whilst mine only struck him 
lightly. It was not my blow that unseated him, but 
his stumbling charger. The Count made a frantic 
effort to keep his horse from falling, but in vain, and 
he rolled heavily from his saddle to the ground. 

Shout after shout rent the air. Who could tell 
how the Count had fallen ? The fact remained that, 
while he rolled in the dust, I remained, in the saddle ! 
So they shouted as men will at victory, satisfied and 
jubilant. 

"Sir Verrall! Sir Verrall! The Knight of the 
Silver Star !" 

I sat still, dazed, quivering in every limb, only 
half-conscious that the shouting proclaimed me 
victor. 

The Count struggled to his feet. 

"A stumbling steed is no knight's dishonor. An^ 
other horse!" he cried, "or on foot, Sir Verrall, as 
you will." 

I sat still and mute. As through a mist I s|iw 
waving hands in the galleries. As through a thick 
fog I heard my name and Vasca's. A cry for the 
victor drowned by another cry that the battle was 
not yet done, that another horse should be brought, 
or the fight continued on foot Either for the one 
or the other I was unprepared. Sounds and sights 
were mixed in strange confusion. I sat in my saddle 
stunned almost. 
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The sharp note of a bugle aroused me somewhat. 
For an instant I fancied it the summons to another 
charge, and turned my horse mechanically. But there 
was other business in hand. A blare of trumpets 
had summoned to the mimic battle, but this was one 
sharp, long^rawn note, a note of alarm always in 
Drussenland. The shouting ceased, hands no longer 
waved. I think I saw the Princess rise and leave her 
gallery suddenly; I know that there was a mass of 
movement on all sides of the lists. Knights and sol- 
diers rushed across the turf, and I was borne along 
with them to the barrier. 

"To arms 1 To arms 1'* was now the cry on every 
side. 

"Bravely done, Sir Verralll" and I saw O^Ryan 
press towards me through the crowd. 

"What is it?" I said, almost in a whisper. 

"Faith, if s what suits us best — ^real fighting. The 
enemy are in force before the town." 

"I — I ^" and then I should have slipped from 

my saddle, had not O^Ryan literally lifted me to the 
ground. 
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CHAPTER IX 

UNDEB THE WALLS OF TADASABA. 

The excitement at the news of coming conflict was 
so great that, fortunately, little notice was taken of 
me, and O'Eyan managed to get me away quietly. 
To have fainted after a combat, however fierce, would 
doubtless have lowered the worth of my victory in 
the eyes of the Drussenlanders, and having achieved 
so much, it was well that I should lose nothing by 
such a small matter as a fainting-fit. A deep draught 
of wine gathered my scattered senses together, but it 
did not Jut much ^ess into my trefbling' limbs. 
I managed to get back to my quarters, and once 
there, O'Ryan plied me with more wine. 

"Do you want to rob me of what little sense I 
have?'' I said. 

"Anything to make you sleep for a few hours,'' 
O'Eyan answered. "You have a short time to rest 
before we go out against the enemy." 

"Did any one notice that I fainted ?" 

"No; I took care of that Not a soul knows but 
what you were still full of fight when the summons 
to more serious business came — ^more serious, that is, 
to some, but far less to us, Verrall." 

"You laughed this morning when I spoke of luck." 

"Luck ! Don't say the word. Sure, it wasn't luck 
at all, but fine fighting." 
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I oould not help laughing at his brogue. He was 
excited^ and was very Irish. 

"You've done a fine thing, Verrall, and I'm proud 
of you. That Vasca got more than he ever expected^ 
and I wouldn't have given the smallest potato patch 
in Ireland for your chance this mrming." 

"Luck, O'Ryan, pure luck." 

"Don't let that blackguard Vasca hear you say it* 
He'll believe you ; I won't" 

I was only human, and it was pleasant to lie at full 
length, stretching my weary limbs, listening to 
O'Ryan soimding my praises. There was no need 
to answer him. He talked on incessantly, and as the 
wine began to take effect upon me, and I slipped into 
that mystic region between waking and 'sleeping, his 
voice seemed to change from monotone to melody. 
The intense strain of the day was loosened, the dan- 
ger was over; almost I believed that luck had had 
nothing to do with my success, and then — ^then 
dreams came, light fancies, feathers borne on the 
bosom of a summer wind; whispering voices calling 
softly, "Daria," and then a vision of her with arms 
outstretched, a smile upon her lips, radiant as the 
smile of morning ; and then, before I could hear her 
speak, before I could throw myself at her feet, deep 
sleep with no dream in it 

"Time, Verrall." 

I started up. 

"You ought to be rested," said O'Eyan. "IVe 
been shaking you long enough; and, by Saint Pat- 
rick, your snoring has been mighty." 

It was early morning. The world at our feet was 
still in twilight, but the top of Khrym had caught 
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the sun. I felt refreshed, but certainly not in condi- 
lion for a hard day's fighting. 

"It's to be real war this time, not games," said 
D'Eyan, with evident satisfaction, looking carefully 
to his armor and his sword. 

"The other was no game to me, and I would sooner 
wait a little while for the real fighting," I an- 
swered. 

Weary as my limbs still were, sleep had refreshed 
me, and, once out in the clear morning air, I b^an 
to feel myself again. 

The camp was in considerable confusion as 
O'Ryan and I rode in. Certainly at any other time 
I should have passed unnoticed, but after yesterday 
I was a man of more importance than I had ever 
been in this country or in any other. 

Several knights with their men-at-arms had left 
before we arrived, and even as we passed the first 
lines of the camp, a troop, obedient to the word of 
command, swung round, and went towards the open 
country in the direction of Yadasara. The men re- 
garded me with increased interest, and the knights 
saluted. 

"You're a much bigger man than you were yester- 
day," said O'Ryan. 

I was proud that I was so. True, luck had fa- 
vored me, but why not employ it as capital? Is 
there any capital in the world so usefid as good 
luck ? Confident in myself, I spurred my horse for- 
ward, little thinking that a bitter disappointment 
was in store for me. 

Surrounded by her guards and by several knights, 
the Princess was in earnest conversation with Count 
iV'asca as t went to salute her. Naturally her mind 
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was full of anxious thought, and I should not have 
noticed her casual acceptance of me had not a knight 
saluted her just before me. To him she smiled 
graciously; to me she gave a bare acknowledgment, 
and turned inmiediately to Count Vasca. I thought 
she laughed with him, and although I could not say 
it was at me, in my chagrin I thought so. Had she 
seen how lucky I had been yesterday? Had her 
fi^ood wishes been really with her kinsman? There 
^nothing more hmniliating than recognizing the 
folly of a fond dream. That those around her re-^ 
ceived me with some enthusiasm was a poor consola- 
tion. I cared for no praise but hers. Perhaps I ex- 
aggerated the coldness of her reception. Surely it 
was natural. I had expected much; I found noth- 

ing- ^ ^ 

I had little time to sullenly nurse my disappoint- 
ment, for Count Yasca came to me. 

"Your prowess yesterday argues ill for many a 
brave knight yonder in Yadasara," he said. 

"You are gracious to say so, Count,'' I answered. 

"Truly, I speak only as I have cause to know. I 
can prove honestly a friend, although I fear you do 
not so consider me." 

"I have a habit of being honest, too." 

"Which means that you do not believe me ?" 

"I have judged by actions," I said. 

"I ask no more than that you continue to do so," 
he answered with a smile. "I have enemies, Sir 
Yerrall, who doubtless think it wisdom to mkke a 
friend of you. They are worthy of no consideration, 
either as friends or enemies. Men should find re- 
spect for each other when they have stood face to 
face as you and I did yesterday." 
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"I have respect, Count Vasca." 

"I, more than respect/' he replied quickly. "If 
until yesterday I held you cheaply, pardon me ; I did 
not know you. Now we should be friends. Do not 
deny me." 

He held out his hand, and I took it I could do 
no less, and his frankness almost deceived me. 

"There is work before us," he went on. "You 
will march your men towards Yadasara. To-jiight, 
maybe, we will pledge our friendship in a cup of 
wine. Perhaps to-morrow we shall ride side by side 
in pleasant rivalry against our common enemies." 

A few moments later I passed from the camp with 
my troop. Again I saluted the Princess, and again 
received scant recognition, or I thought so. 

It was a long day's march, and twilight was set- 
tling over the plain when we reached the camp 
pitched by those who had preceded us. That night I 
drank the cup of friendship in Vasca's tent I felt 
a villain for doing so. My long day's ride had given 
me ample time to think, and I had found a himdred 
motives behind his frankness. It did not ring true, 
considered side by side with Princess Daria's be- 
havior. What coidd have chanced since the night she 
had given me the handkerchief to make him so cour- 
teous and her so cold ? 

"What new plot was Vasca hatching this morn- 
ing ?" asked O'Ryan, when we were alone that night 

"Becoming my friend," I answered. 

"A fiendish plot, indeed. I would sooner have 
him as an enemy." 

"We must wait and see, O'Eyan." 

"Yes ; and ride as far apart from him as possible, 
when we charge the enemy." 
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I remembered Vasca's words, his picture of pleas- 
ant rivalry. 

"It is so easy to make a mistake when you ride 
as a friend beside your bitterest foe," he went on. 
"We have changed sham fighting for the real thing; 
but " 

"But still you are not satisfied," I laughed. 

"No. We havenH left any of our dangers behind 
us, weVe brought them all with ua — excepting one." 

"And that one ?" 

"The Princess." 

I wondered if he had noted her treatment of ine 
that morning, and even as I did so, I felt annoyed 
to think how sensitive to other people^s opinion I had 
become. 

"How could you expect we were going to leave our 
dangers behind?" 

"I didn't expect that you were going to become 
such an important piece in the game, Verrall," he 
answered promptly. 

"A kind of white elephant to you, eh ?" 

"Well, I confess to a partiality for less exalted 
personages to deal with in games of this kind. The 
greater you are, the more numerous are your .ene- 
mies." 

"And my friends." 

"Sometimes, Verrall, only sometimes. The friends 
who can be truly happy at a companion's pre-emi- 
nence are few, even in the civilized world. In a 
country like this, devil of a rule is there to go by." 

"I do not quite see how the Princess is a danger," 
I said. 

It gave me considerable pleasure to bring the con- 
versation back to her. 
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"For the reason that she is a woman/' he an- 
swered ; "and, if you want an additional reason, be- 
cause she is a Princesls. At present, I believe she is 
your friend; but to-morrow — ^who knows? Why, 
even Bridget " 

"Bridget, who is she r' 

"My wife in Yadasara. I told you about her/' 

"You never said her name was Bridget'' 

"Well, it isn't," O'Eyan answered. "It's Xenia, 
or some heathen name of that sort ; but you couldn't 
expect me to go about calling her that, so I christened 
her Bridget, which smacks of the old country." 

"And she did not object ?" 

"Object, is it ! When I left Yadasara there wasn't 
a created man Bridget thought so much of as she did 
of me, but Saint Patrick alone knows what she'll 
think of me now. You can't rely on women. Faith I 
it's possible she won't believe my story when I get 
back." 

"Even a man might be forgiven for expressing 
some doubt, O'Eyan." 

"Of course, but you can knock the truth into a 
man, or try to. There's a prejudice against attempt- 
ing to knock anythmg into a woman. It's a silly 
prejudice when you come to think of it." 

O'Eyan looked into space thoughtfully. He was 
quite serious. There was a good deal of the barba- 
rian in him. 

"No, I don't trust women when it comes to mat- 
ters of life and death," he went on. "Bridget, after 
all, is only an ordinary woman — superior, I grant, 
but just a woman, and the one we've left behind is a 
Princess. Left to herself, I don't say she mightn't 
do the right thing — ^f all in love with you, and marry 
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you ; but for political reasons she is just as likely to 
have you hanged, drawn, and quartered," 

Semembering her attitude that morning, his re- 
marks were not reassuring. 

^^Have you noticed any change in her manner to 
me?" I adied. 

^^I have been too busy watching others. One of 
us has got to do the watching, you know." 

**And I don't, you would say." 

^^No offence, VerralL We must stick together, and 
a man in love is seldom the man to act most cau- 
tiously. I quite sympathize ; but, for both our sakes, 
I wish you did not think so much of Princess Daria." 

Beyond making a gesture of impatience, I took no 
notice of the remarL There was nothing to answer. 
I could not deny that Princess Daria's goodwill was 
a great deal to me, bnt, at the same time, I had no 
intention of admitting as much to O'Byan. To stop 
further argument upon the subject, I lay down on a 
heap of rugs, and fell asleep almost directly. 

It had never occurred to me to doubt Count 
Vasca's ability as a leader. I had become used to 
hearing him spoken highly of, but during the next 
few days it did seem to my unpractised mind that he 
lost good opportunities. He knew the country and 
the enemy; I knew neither, and I therefore con- 
cluded that he knew best Certainly his prediction 
of riding side by side in pleasant rivalry was not ful- 
filled. There was no occasion. We advanced slowly 
towards Yadasara, now and again having a skirmish 
with a scattered body of the enemy; but there was 
no attempt to draw the main body, which retreated 
as we advanced, into a decided engagement. Yasca's 
one idea was caution, and I was content to believe 
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that he had good reason for exercising it. I was not 
by nature a soldier, and my one desire was not to 
disgrace myself when the time came. To be quite 
honest, Iwas not altogether displeased that the enemy 
did retreat. 

So we advanced slowly until we were under the 
walls of Yadasara, and yet it seemed to me that we 
had accomplished nothing. 

"Are we going to attempt to take it by assault?'^ 
asked O'Kyan. 

I shook my head. Although, with other knights, 
I was constantly in council with Coimt Vasca, I had 
no idea what his intention was. He looked sagacious, 
talked valiantly, but did nothing. Still, it was absurd 
to think that he was afraid, as O'Kyan suggested. 

"You can never tell," O'Kyan said, when I 
laughed at the idea. "Such a stronghold might 
frighten the bravest man." 

As he had spoken of Yadasara on the occasion of 
his first pointing the city out to me — ^how long ago it 
seemed! so much had happened since then — so he 
spoke of it now, a suppressed awe in his voice, the 
more impressive since it was not in his nature to be 
afraid of many things. Perhaps, mingled with the 
awe, there was a note of longing, for, adventurer as 
he was, careless of most things as he doubtless was, 
O^Eyan had a vein of sentiment in his composition. 
Bridget was somewhere behind those walls, and 
although he had used her to point a moral to me with 
regard to Princess Daria, I felt that his tirade 
against women generally did not apply to Bridget 

Certainly a brave man might fear to hazard an 
attack upon such a stronghold as Yadasara. Be- 
tween our encampment and the city ran a broad 



river, full of strange and unexpected currents, and 
of inunense depth, so O'Ryan told me. It formed a 
natural line of demarcation across the country, and 
since the civil war had broken out,' the crossing of 
the river by either party had been the signal for 
hasty warlike activity in the ranks of the other 
party. The city lay obliquely to the river in the 
form of a rough triangle, the city gates, as I after- 
wards found, being situated at the angles at the base 
of this triangle, and the city rose from this base 
gradually towards the huge rock which formed the 
apex of the triangle. It was not a uniform rise, the 
lower part of the city being built upon the level of 
the plain, the upper part — ^that is to say, the part 
nearest the river — arising suddenly upon the spurred 
base of the rock. This rock, which was the only 
part of the city which actually touched the river, 
rose sheer out of the water for at least six hundred 
feet, with hardly a bird's foothold upon it. It was 
the dominant feature, towering above the highest part 
of the city, presenting a problem as to how access was 
obtained to the fortress crowning the summit It 
was a problem I was destined to solve later. The 
fortress seemed to be cut out of the solid rock. It 
was almost impossible to tell where Nature's masonry 
ended and where man's began. A tower here, hardly 
discernible from a jagged point of rock, might al- 
most have been the work of some lightning-stroke, 
while a sudden upheaval in the rock itself might 
have poised that battlemented wall over the river six 
hundred feet below. 

For several days we encamped idly before Yada- 
sara. The enemy had recrossed the river, by means 
of a bridge of boats, nearly two miles higher up the 
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Btream^ but we made no attempt to follow them. I 
was doubtful if they had ever crossed it in great 
force. As far as one could judge there was no ex- 
citement in the city. They watched us from the 
wallsy and sometimes we saw knights and men-at- 
arms on the opposite bank of the river, but for all 
the real notice they took of us we might not have 
existed. 

I spoke to Walen about it, 

"If we are not to attack the city, why are we 
here?" I asked. 

"The enemy have retreated; probably the Count 
thinks that victory enough." 

"I do not wonder that the war has been such a 
long one if it has been carried out in this way." 

"No wonder you are impatient, my dear Verrall ; 
£10 am I, but then Yasca commands. It is not with- 
out a certain pleasure that I see his comparative fail- 
ure. Her Highness may next time entrust her forces 
to abler hands." 

I could not mistake his meaning. I could not 
afford to underplay my part. 

"It shall be no laggard's campaign then, I prom- 
ise you. Sir Walen," I answered. 

That night I could not sleep. It might, perhaps, 
have been Walen's words, which surely were signifi- 
cant enough to keep me wakeful ; but, truth to tell, I 
think the disturbing element was of a fairer nature— 
the one danger I had left behind according to 
O'Ryan. After tossing about for a long time, I rose 
softly, not to awake O'Ryan, and stole out of the 
tent The camp was still save for the soft tread of 
a sentry here and there, and the night was still, vast, 
and silent There was no moon, but countless stars 
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hung as though invisibly suspended from the dark 
vault of heaven. Their reflection quivered in the 
deep waters of the river, and I could see dimly the 
great rock standing grim in the darkness and the 
silence. I went slowly between the tents, thinking 
not of civilization — I seemed to have left that never 
to return — ^but of a woman, a Princess. Civiliza- 
tion, with all that it meant to me — ^home, friends — 
was just then unregretted, forgotten, but that this 
woman had not smiled upon me, when I felt that I 
had done so much to earn that smile, sorely troubled 
me. I was not the first man who had hungered for 
such a little thing as a woman's smile, who has been 
ready to give the whole world for it; but surely no 
man has, in our day, stood in a mediseval camp, and 
longed f^r the smi£ of a Princess unknown S his- 
tory. I smiled at the thought, and then I started. 

The sound was indefinite, but there was a sound 
behind me. I turned to peer into the darkness, for it 
was almost black among the tents, although over- 
head it was clear and looked light. I was standinr 
at the very outer line of the camp, within a few 
yards of the river. My ears had grown accustomed 
to the low swirl of the water ; that was not the sound 
which had disturbed me. 

I stepped back quietly into the darker shadow of 
a tent and listened. There was no mistaking tlie 
sound now — stealthy, hurrying feet, and the next 
moment two figures hurried past me towards the 
river and disappeared over the bank. I opened my 
mouth to give tiie alarm as I heard the first dip of 
an oar, but before I could cry out a third figure was 
at my side. 

It was Count Vasca. 
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"Is it treachery?" he whispered. 

I pointed to the river, where the dim outline of 
boat was just discernible as it crept into the shado^i^^ 
of the great rock. 

"I heard the sound of footsteps, and followed," he 
said. "How came you here ?" 

"I could not sleep." 

He was silent for a moment 

"Better let them think they have got away undis- 
covered. I will at once have a sentry placed here. 
We will not give the alarm to-night. Let's to bed, 
Sir Verrall. This means action at last" 

"When?" I asked. 

"Soon, surely, since they take to spying upon us. 
You grow impatient I would that I could trust all 
as I trust you. There are white-livered knights among 
us. Sir Verrall, or we had made more progress." 

He left me at my tent, and with a good-night, went 
on towards his own. 

His frankness did not deceive me. He had had to 
make an effort to appear natural, and his story of 
white-livered knights sounded like a subterfuge. 

O'Eyan's snoring broke the silence of the night at 
regular intervals. 

I shook him sharply. 

"For a soldier you sleep too heavily." 

He sat up at once as though to give the lie to my 
words. 

"What is it?" ^ 

"Quietly," I said. "An adventure. I have aroused 
you to interpret the meaning of it" 

I told him what had happened, and repeated the 
Oount's words. 
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"There has always been a sentry by the river," he 
^aid thoughtfully. 

"There was not to-night." 

"And Vasca did not remark it?" 

"Only to say he would have one placed there." 

"That looks ugly. Perhaps he knew who the 
fugitives were, and had made arrangements for their 
easy escape." 

"Ay — and was so anxious about them that he 
followed to make certain that they got away safely," 
I said. "Our thoughts jump in the same direction, 
O'Eyan." 

"We must keep close together, Verrall, fighting or 
not Lie down and sleep. I'll watch. We'll not 
both sleep at the same time again." 

"I'll lie down, but sleep — ^I don't feel like sleep- 

ing." 

"Perhaps, after all, sleeplessness was Vasca's only 
crime," said O'Ryan. 

I laughed shortly. 

"The stars may have tempted him to roam and 
think." 

"Of what? Of whom?" 

"I'm not the man's keeper nor his confessor, but 
other men love, Verrall, as well as you, and some of 
the biggest blackguards have been the most senti- 
mental of lovers." 

"To hear you rail at love one would think you had 
never loved." 

"Bah, man! only a fool would argue so. How 
can a man rail at a thing he has never experienced ? 
Qet to sleep, Verrall, for the stars are paling." 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FIGHT AT THE BBIDGE. 

In one respect at least Vasca had prophesied truly 
last night. Quite early in the morning it was evi- 
dent that the day was not to be an idle one. Troops 
of men moved along the opposite bank of the river 
towards the bridge of boats two miles up the stream, 
a bridge which had been constantly defended, and 
which we had never attempted to force. This course 
of action may have been by the express command of 
the Princess ; but, at least, it was a strange one. To 
march in the rear of a retreating enemy until they 
had withdrawn into their own borders, without at- 
tempting to punish them for the invasion, seemed 
excessively puerile to me. Then, of course, I was 
not a soldier by trade, only one by force of circum- 
stances. The conduct of our foes struck me as no 
less curious. It appeared as if neither side wanted 
an engagement. They made no attempt to drive us 
off, yet, had they attacked us in full force, I doubt 
if we should have been able to successfully resist 
them. 

Some thought of this kind was evidently in Vasca's 
mind when he saw the enemy in motion. 

"They have made up their minds at last," he said 
to us who were with him. ''We must prevent their 
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CTOBsing the river. We are rather the defending than 
the attacking party, now." 

Even as he spoke, several arrows shot quivering 
into the ground close to us. A company of archers 
stationed on the opposite bank of the river had be- 
gun to discharge their long shafts into the camp. 

"They will not hurt us much from there/' he said 
with a smOe. 

Let me give credit even to one ^ho was my bitter 
enemy. Count Yasca was the soldier and comman- 
der in a moment His orders were given sharply and 
decisively, nothing half-hearted about them, and I 
believe all personal feeling against me was forgot- 
ten just then. Still, I was not displeased that he 
should remain to defend the camp, while I was 
among those sent to defend the bridge. I said as 
much to O'Ryan. 

"We get the post of honor, I'm thinking,'' he said, 
with a grim smile. "There'll be less fighting here 
than yonder." 

"Better a foe in front than a false friend at your 
heels." 

"Very true, Sir Verrall; yet we'll fight side by 
side as long bb possible." 

"A danger is removed for the present, at any rate." 

"Maybe, but he has friends," answered O'Eyan. 
^'While he has such friends, he will never strike even 
a cowardly blow himself. He hasn't the courage to 
be a thorough scoundrel." 

I cannot say that danger of this kind unnerved me 
at all, but at the same time I cannot conscientiously 
state that I looked forward with any degree of pleas- 
ure to the part I was to take in defending the 
bridge. O'Byan's intimation that it was likely to be 
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hot work had nothing to do with my feelings. There- 
was nothing of the coward or the craven about me. 
I had already proved that to my own satisfaction — 
for no man knows whether he has courage or not 
until he has been put to the test — and, I believe, to 
the satisfaction of those about me ; but, be it remem- 
bered, I was newly bom into these lawless times. 

I had truly fought one desperate battle, but it was 
a mimic one. No man's death lay at my door. Had 
I been a soldier, such thoughts would probably not 
have troubled me, but until lately I was a civilian in 
a peaceful civilization, and the consciousness of my 
coat of mail, and the clanking sound of spur and 
ringing steel, had not as yet made me madly anxious 
to stain my blade with the blood of a man who might, 
since our foes had been recruited from all nations, be 
one of my own coimtrymen. I gave no tongue to 
these thoughts. Such introspectivie reasoning would 
not have appealed to O'Ryan. He would not have 
understood it, and would have quickly translated it 
into fear. Certainly no one else would understand 
it. O'Ryan was the only one of my acquaintances 
in Drussenland who had ever touched modem civili- 
zation. 

From what standpoint he had originally started, 
whether he ever had been a very law-abiding citizen 
or not I do not know ; but, at any rate, he had now 
become a deep-oathed soldier of barbarous times, and 
the blood of a man lay as lightly on his conscience as 
the stain of it did upon his hands. A little water 
would cleanse his hands, and it required not even so 
much as a flagon of wine to drown any small whisper 
conscience might utter. 

So we rode towards the bridge a goodly company. 
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lie morning sunlight flashing back from polished hel- 
met and armor. At intervals a jest gave birth to 
laughter^ or a deep oath was growled out from the 
lioarse throat of a warrior who thought no more of 
coming battle than he did of taking his dinner. He 
had been trained to look upon fighting and feeding 
as the two chief items of his life. It was indeed hard 
to believe that we were going forward to deadly 
work. For deadly work it proved to be — short, but 
sharp and fierce while it lasted. 

The enemy reached the bridge before us, and 
although our archers poured black flights of swift 
arrows upon them, we could not prevent them cross- 
ing, and they dashed upon us on our side of the river. 

"Sit tight, and remember that you wear armor," 
was O'Ryan's last piece of advice to me. 

It was good counsel. Unused to a coat of mail one 
is apt to forget it, and make desperate defence where 
little defence is needed. 

By Heaven ! Given courage it is easy to be a sol- 
dier when the moment comes, easy to taste the lust 
for victory which, in plain words, is the lust to slay 
your enemy. The first stroke which brought the 
ringing music from my blade killed in a moment all 
the introspective thoughts which had troubled me. 
In imagination I had lightly struck a foe rather than 
kill him; in reality I struck with all the power my 
muscles were capable of. And my strength was 
great, else had I not withstood Vasca at the tourna- 
ment There was a glory in feeling it now. 

It was an equal fight, bravely waged. Many of 
my comrades I saw smitten from their saddles, even 
as many a f oeman fell, some to rise and stagger to 
refuge or another horse, some to lie motionless while 
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the victors trampled over them. Yet I still was safe, 
my sword swinging heavily to right and left, now 
stayed by a strong arm, now crashing downwards, a 
f oeman falling under its bite. Who fell beside me I 
did not know, but Walen and O'Eyan were close to 
me dealing out punishment to all within the sweep 
of their weapons. They were gallant fighters both, 
I was glad to be in their company. My sword swung 
down again upon an enemy, and a cry of exultation 
burst from my lips as I felt his armor split beneath 
the stroke, and for a moment saw the crimson stain 
the steel's brightness. The lust of battle was upon 
me. Now, as I soberly write of it, I am almost 
ashamed; but let the truth out. Just then I would 
have been nowhere else in all the great wide world. 
It was riotous pleasure to feel the blade cut inwards. 
The horse reared and plunged and its rider dropped 
in a heap downwards. I jerked my arm to free my 
weapon, but the body twisted somehow and my blade 
snapped in twain. ^ 

^^A sword!'' I cried, as I flung mine down, and 
reached towards one held up to me. Although my 
horse swerved at that moment, I caught the new 
weapon, but not securely in my grip, and even as I 
heard a warning cry behind me, a new foe attacked 
me fiercely. I had seen him afar off in the battle 
towering above his comrades, a veritable giant His 
sword flashed the sunlight a good foot higher in the 
air than those about him, and like a sickle into ripe 
wheat reaped a space around him, Now it flashed 
above me, and I was unprepared. Only a feeble grip 
had I of my own weapon, and scarce could I stay his 
first tremendous stroke. I could see that Walen was 
straining his utmost to reach me, seeing my difficulty. 
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doubtless; but he was hemmed in, pressed on either 
side. Much had he to do to keep his own saddle^ 
without helping me keep mine. I felt that the de- 
cisive moment of the fight had come. One side or 
the other must quickly yield, and I struggled might- 
ily to get firm hold of my sword. It seemed to turn 
and slip in my mailed hand. A second stroke from 
my enemy fell upon me, breaking down my guard, 
and yet I stayed its fury. It glanced from my armor, 
and I clutched at my sword desperately. The man 
was a giant, but his movements were quick. Per- 
haps he saw how I was placed, and was savage that 
his victory had not been more easily accomplished. 
It maddened me to think that I could not meet him 
fairly, I cursed the weapon in my hand; it must 
have been loose at the hilt. I cursed the man who, 
falling, had snapped my own. My teeth were 
clenched in impotent rage. 

The fury of our combat, or I should say, rather, 
his — for I had only been able to defend myself, and 
had no chance of striking a good blow in return — ^had 
cleared a space about us. My sword twisted in my 
grasp as he came upon me again. I could have flung 
it down in my mad fury, and given up the fight. But 
he saved me from that folly. He struck, and my 
sword was wrenched from me altogether. For one 
moment I saw it flying through the air, and I thought 
that the end had come. We were side by side, oui 
horses seemed to be locked together. I heard him 
grunt in savage satisfaction as he raised himself in 
his stirrups to strike again, and give me my quietus. 
But as he rose so did I, and swinging my arm, I 
almost flung myself from the saddle as, with all the 
strength I had, I struck his head with my clenched 
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mailed fist It was a good blow. I felt his head 
jerk, as a bone clicks in its socket, and, giant as he 
was, he reeled in his saddle, his sword falling lightly 
and harmlessly across me. At least we were on 
equal terms now. But no, the blow had done its 
work, striking in his helmet, it may be, for as the 
horse plunged the rider rolled to the ground, and lay 
there. 

"Well struck. Sir Verrall !'' 

Walen was beside me. A new sword was in my 
hand, this time held in a grip of iron, but there was 
little work for it to do. Almost before we realized 
the fact the enemy were making for the bridge. 

We were not concerned with following them nor 
intercepting them; others were doing that, and now 
that the fight was over it was pleasant to drop my arm 
to my side. It ached greatly. 

"Are we never to cross the river ?" I asked. "Of 
what use is a victory unless we follow it up V^ 

"I have given up trying to read that ^iddle,'^ 
Walen answered. 

"Haven't we men enough?" 

"Perhaps not — ^indeed, I think not; yet I find no 
answer in the fact Why have we not men enough ?" 

"What will happen, then V 

Walen shook his head. 

"Probably we shall return and be feted as though 
we had done great deeds." 

"And we have done nothing. If Her High- 
ness " 

"She, after all, is a woman. Sir Verrall," he said. 
"What should she know of war ?" 

"A woman, maybe," I answered rather hotly, 'T)ut 
at heart a warrior, I warrant you." 
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It angered me somewhat to hear the fact of the 
Princess being a woman thrown^ as it were^ in her 
teeth. First of all O'Eyan doubting her faithful- 
ness because she was a woman; could anything be 
more full of f oily, since women in faith put men to 
the blush? Now Walen doubting her cdurago — 
surely as great a folly, for the world has sung the 
praises of brave women in every age. Yet, although 
such doubting on the part of my comrades angered 
me, I found little consolation when I thought about 
Princess Daria. How would she receive me on my 
return? I had gained fresh distinction. The news 
of my prowess at the bridge preceded me, and Vasca 
spoke of it when I returned to the camp; yet how 
would this please the Princess ? Surely in my com- 
bat with the Count I had proved myself a man, yet 
had she been displeased. Why? Why? And like 
a monotonous chant came the answer of O'Eyan's 
philosophy — ^because she is a woman. Had I under- 
stood women better I might have been less a fool. 

Walen^s conjecture proved to be correct. The 
next day the camp was struck, and we were return- 
ing, almost like retreating, as O'Eyan put it 

"It's hard, after such a fight, that we should gain 
nothing by it," he said, "although, for my own part^ 
it pleases me well enough." 

"You are more easily satisfied than I am." 

"Probably in this matter. We are very differently 
placed." 

"How so ?" 

'T)oesn't it occur to you that I have been fighting 
against my former friends and comrades?" 

"Well, what of it ? You are in the service of the 
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Princess now, with sure promotion before you. What 
more would you have ?" 

"A little better knowledge of the future, Sir Ver- 
rall. There is too much jealousy surrounding the 
Princess. We had not been going back now were it 
not so. I say again, we might be in retreat were it 
not for those poor devils of prisoners. They bespeak 
us conquerors, but where is the honor in a few priso- 
ners ?" 

"Will they be " 

And then I paused. 

"Spitted in the market-place ? Of a certainty they 
will." 

I was thoughtful. These prisoners troubled me. 

"The fact is, that if we are ever to get out of this 
infernal country, we are more likely to do it from 
Yadasara,'' O'Kyan went on, after a pause. "It is 
my hope to get back there, and when I do, to com- 
mand the same honor as when I left I shall have a 
fitory to tell which must vary to suit circumstances. 
I doubt if it will be the whole truth, but they know 
me and will believe it.'^ 

I laughed. 

"The standard of honor is not too high in Yada- 
«ara,'' he said. "And when I go back you will be 
with me to prove what I say. Had I had only myself 
to think of, I should have made a dash to ride over 
the bridge with the men in retreat, yesterday." 

"That is a dangerous confession, my friend," I 
said. 

'Ttfy honesty in making it is a guarantee to you. 
We have become comrades, and comrades we shall 
remain. I ask nothing better than to escape with 
you, or, failing that, to fall with you. Still, I do not 
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want to do much fighting against the men who will 
have to listen to my story. That would be a matter 
against me/^ . 

"Do you think you were recognized in the fight ? 
I asked. 

"By one man, yes, perhaps by others ; but I know 
I was by one man.'' 

"Well ?" 

He looked at me and slightly elevated his eyebrows. 
For a moment I mentally accused him of barbarity. 
Then I remembered how I had myself fought yester- 
day. 

"Love prompts strange actions, Sir Verrall,'' he 
said slowly. "So does war. I struck a little harder^ 
that was alL Care for my own safety gave me a lit- 
tle more strength, and I had the curiosity to make 
certain that he did not rise again. He will tell no 
tales of me,'' and then after a pause he added, "at 
any rate, in this world." 
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OHAPTEE XI 

THE FBISONEBS OF WAS. 

The prisoners troubled me. Had I had the oppor- 
tunity, I would one night have cut their bonds and 
let them go free, but this I could not do. They were 
guarded too carefully, and I knew well wilii what 
sinister intentions. I spoke about the prisoners to 
Walen, and he did not sympathize with me at alL 
He was a good fellow, but, after all, a barbarian. 

"They would do the same to any prisoners of our," 
he said. 

"That doesn't make it a right or a merciful pro- 
ceeding, does it?" 

"Think not? Truly, Verrall, I think it settles 
matters very well. Besides, our priests read the 
law so." 

The priests, — ^there was my difficulty. I had been 
accepted by them; it would be ill work offending 
them. 

O'Eyan no doubt did sympathize with me. He 
had himself nearly come to such an end, but he gave 
me little encouragement 

"WeVe our own skins to think of," was his terse 
way of putting it. 

"Curse our own skins I WeVe got to be men, and 
to let those men die without an effort to save them 
would be to act like curs." 
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"As you will, Sir Verrall; but you cannot alter 
a law — a kind of religious law as this is — ^in a 
moment. If the priests will listen to you, well and 
good, if not, then take my advice, and gracefully hold 
your peace/' 

"You're a good fighter, O'Eyan," I answered, "but 
in advice you're a failure." 

"Listen to that for gratitude!" he returned. "A 
piece of the wisest counsel ever uttered, laughed at I 
We would not be here this minute had I not forcibly 
impressed the same advice upon you on a former 
occasion. Sure, it's deadly work interfering with 
other folks' religion." 

I dare say his reasoning was good so far as it went, 
but still the prisoners troubled me. I remembered 
what short shrift the captives got on a former occa- 
sion, and as we approached the town I knew that 
if I was to do anytibing for them it must be done 
quickly. 

There was great rejoicing in the town that day, 
and it was kept up far into the night. They were 
good fighters, these Drussenlanders, and they were 
good roisterers too. The wine-shops did a thriving 
trade — ^that is, if the liquor drunk was paid for. 
Perhaps it was given free to such brave defenders, 
or perhaps it was taken without for your leave or 
by your leave, since brave defenders, let loose, become 
sad bullies. 

Even in the palace there was high revel, much 
feasting and drinking, some unfit jesting too. Still, 
these jests were not spoken in the hearing of the 
Princess, nor did a knight unsteadily approach her. 
Doubtless she knew that such things happened, but 
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she did not countenance them^ although she could not 
altogether prevent them. 

My fears as to her reception of me were, I am 
bound to admit, unfounded. She welcomed me as 
she welcomed others, neither more warmly nor less. 
It was better than I expected, though I should speak 
falsely were I to say I was satisfied. Yet what could 
I expect morel A lover is a fool, selfish if he be 
not satisfied, and I, like the soldier in the street who, 
let loose, becomes a bully, became somewhat of a 
roisterer and bully too. The Princess should under- 
stand that I cared no more for her than for any other 
woman. It was the spirit of the bully, a spirit which 
fooUsh men often descend to. It was easy to play 
the braggart. The tournament had lifted me into 
favor, the stories told of me in the field make me 
a hero. They were strange stories some of them, 
stories new to me; such tales as from a shred of 
truth develop into nothing short of a monimiental lie. 
But to-night I did not deny them. Almost I per- 
suaded myself that they told of no greater deeds tiian 
I had accomplished. 

I had done great deeds, everybody would have it 
so. There was no talk now of my being a carpet 
knight, no sneer that evidence of my prowess was 
wanting. It was an honor to speak to me. They 
said so, these young coxcombs who had been inclined 
once to jeer at me ; and they meant it, most of them, 
a little fear of me, perhaps, touching their extreme 
courtesy into activity. Heavens! Once give a man 
a reputation, and what can he not do amongst his 
fellows I And for the women I It is their privilege 
to laugh if they will when men dare not, but to me 
they were kind. 
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A dozen lovers were ready to my hand. It needed 
but a glance, and Ah, this is playing the brag- 
gart indeed I I had despised such a man a hundred 
times before, and have since, a hundred times; but 
let honesty peep from the hole she too often hides 
in. If I tell of scenes in which I played a good part, 
why not of those in which I was a sorry fool, or 
worse, if you will ? Let us see the back of the picture 
as well as the front. Character lies not only in the 
face. 

There was one lover I chose. For sport I chose 
her partly, partly for revenge. The Lady Aldrida 
did not beckon me now. Of my own accord I went 
to her, and she drew her gown aside that I might 
sit by her. 

"You honor me. Sir Verrall." 

"Nay, mistress, it is ever the lady who honoreth 
the knight when she accepts his company." 

"And once you swore that you were rough of 
speech, not given to paying compliments." 

She cast down her eyes as she said it. She looked 
beautiful, and I was in the mood to like her beauty, 
perhaps the more that the eyes of the Princess were 
upon me, and that Vasca was watching too. Eeport 
said he favored the Lady Aldrida, except when report 
spoke of him as a suitor for the hand of the Princess 
Daria. 

"Said I so?" I asked, leaning towards her, until 
the scent of her hair was in my nostrils. 

"Indeed you did." 

"You must have frowned then, sweet mistress, or 
I could not have been so ungallant When yon 
smile, the veriest churl could not help but say pretty 
things." 
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"Once it was said that could you use your sword 
as you used your tongue, you would be a great war- 
rior; now ^^ 

"And now?'^ I asked, touching the lace upon her 
sleeve in a sort of mute caress. 

"Ah, Sir Verrall, you have proved yourself with 
your sword, yet I doubt if it can work greater damage 
than your tongue." 

"Each to its business," I answered gaily. "The 
sword for the heart of a man, the tongue for the heart 
of a woman." 

"Any man or any woman?" 

She looked up shylv. It io a sweet way in a pretty 
woman when it is well contrived. 

"ITay, you wrong me ; I vow it. The man must be 
a foe as surely as the woman one I love." 

In my soberer senses I would have plucked my 
tongue out before I had said that word to any woman 
but one. She bent her head and clasped her hands 
in her lap, an attitude that must have made any who 
noticed it marvel. She was rather for raillery than 
sentiment as a rule. 

"Had you said so when you paid no compliments 
I might have believed you," she whispered. 

And I whispered just as low — 

"Mistress, I will quarrel with you if you believe 
me not now." 

"Quarrel !" she said, with an anxious look, a little 
hand laid upon my arm. 

"Then, believe." 

Had I been asked whether I was a master in the 
art of love, I should, without hesitation, have 
answered no. Yet to-night the gift was mine, unless 
the Lady Aldrida was an easy prey. Perish the 
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thought ! A hundred had howed hef ore her, yet she 
stood heart-whole. It was my own victory; success^ 
where others had failed. 

And deeper yet I dived, blindfold, as it were. 

"Mistress, if you would, prove my faith." 

She looked up suddenly, interrupting me. 

"May ir 

"How and when you will," I answered. 

"Not now," she laughed. "I have no quest to 
set you to, no enemy who has slandered me, to point 
out." 

"Well for him," I boasted, "for I am dangerous 
when you smile upon me. Still, mistress, there is one 
question I would ask." 

"And I will answer it if I can." 

"Your other lovers, have you forgotten them ?" 

"Sir Verrall !" 

For a moment I think she fancied I had been 
playing with her. Nothing was further from my 
mind just then. 

"Pardon, mistress, but a lover is a jealous fellow. 
He must walk alone in his lady's garden, or walk not 
there at all. And beauty cannot hide itself. I have 
seen many a gallant waiting for one smile from you, 
therefore I ask the question." 

"My lovers they may be, but no heart-chord of 
mine have they touched. Perchance I smiled, my 
lord. Would you always have me frowning ?" 

"Nay, mistress, but there are smiles which only 
I should have. I pray you smile not so upon them." 

"Not on one, my lord, I promise you." 

"Not even on ?" 

"On whom ?" 
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"On Count Vasco. He surely loves you, and he 
is a valiant knight" 

"Loves me! Perhaps once he did, but now it is 
the Princess he would win a gracious word from.'^ 

For a moment I almost recovered my senses, as I 
followed her glance to where Vasca stood beside the 
Princess, but my companion's next words made me a 
fool again. 

"Valiant, you say, yet I know one more valiant 
than he. My heart leapt towards you as Count Vasca 
rolled to earth that day." 

"I have had greater affairs to settle than that, 
mistress," and, fool as I was, I almost blushed to 
think how far truth had retreated from me. 

"When I seek to prove you it shall be a hard task 
then," she whispered. And then she stood up sud- 
denly. "There is music in the lower room. My 
feet long to dance, since my heart is light. Will you 
take me ?" 

I believe I would have married her there and then 
had she asked, so great a fool was I. I felt proud 
and happy that she leaned upon my arm as I passed 
down the room, thinking myself a fine fellow. I had 
learned the trick of it. A good sword and a persua- 
sive tongue. No marvel that I was a hero. Could 
there have been an echo to that thought, I fancy it 
would have whispered back, "What a marvel that you 
can be such a fool !" 

The Lady Aldrida danced gracefully, and I do not 
think I disgraced her as a partner. I did my best 
to please, for I was glad to lead her through the 
dance. She was a beautiful woman — ^there was no 
gainsaying that; and is there a man who does not 
feel elated when he knows that other men are watch- 



ing him, and would willing be in his place? The 
envy of others is a sure reason for being contented 
with oneself. 

The dance over, I pledged her in wine, sealing, as 
it were, the words I had spoken, and she blushed a 
sweet acceptance of my homage. 

"Has never Vasca pledged you so V^ I asked. 

"I hope not, or yours would be a false pledge, 
seeing that he seeks my company no longer." 

"Truly a fool to forsake such favors." 

"Yet he does so for the favors of a Princess," she 
said, in a low voice. "Tell me, not as you see with 
a lover^s eyes, but critically — on your honor, critically 
— am I not as fair as she ?" 

"Nay, mistress, you judge yourself but harshly," 
I answered promptly. 

Her pleasure at my compliment gave her a 
triumphant look, and in such a look there is always 
something to make one feel a victim. It is good to 
tell a woman that you are her slave, but there is little 
pleasure in knowing that a woman believes you are 
so. It was not a wise light that the Lady Aldrida 
allowed to gleaip in her eyes just then, for it bid me 
regret the words I had that moment uttered, and with 
them many I had spoken before. I had, indeed, set 
out to show the Princess Daria that I was indepen- 
dent of her goodwill, but I had not meant to name a 
woman whom I preferred to her. Conscience smote 
me for such a falsehood as this, even through the 
thick armor of my folly. 

Perhaps for this reason I began to hear what 
others around us were talking of. Until now I had 
been deaf to all save Lady Aldrida. 

"To-morrow in the market-place," were the first 



words I baught They were uttered by a man seated 
a little space from us^ spoken to his companion^ a 
woman, and I could well guess of what he spoke. 

"To-morrow !" she said. "Is it not a cruel law ?" 

I blessed her for that kindly question. 

"Cruel? — ^yes; but necessity is often cruel," her 
companion answered. "To let them go would be 
madness, to spare them would be to gather enemies 
within our walls. Speak no more of them — ^they are 
not worth the exercise of your sweet lips.'' 

"Pardon me, Sir Knight,'' I said, turning to him. 
"Is it of the prisoners you speak ?" 

"Yes, Sir Verrall. They die to-morrow." 

"Prisoners of war always die on the morrow," said 
Lady Aldrida. "What are they to us ?" 

"It is a barbarous custom— disgraceful to brave 



men." 



"Still, it is the law." 

"Then there should be no such law." 

She shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

"We cannot alter it — ^why let it trouble us ?" 

I laid my hand gently on her arm. 

"Were you women of Drussenland to set your face 
against such a law, the law would be changed. What, 
think you, is the last thought of a brave knight as he 
puts spurs into his horse and rushes to the combat — 
what but the thought of her he loves ? If, when he 
returns victorious, she should turn her back upon him 
so long as he clamored for the death of his victims — 
a revenge unworthy of a brave man — think you the 
law would stand? Women's frowns, dear mistress, 
would kill it" 

"What would you. Sir Verrall ?" she asked, rising 
with some excitement. 
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^^I would do something for these same prisoners 
of ours." 

"To-night r 

"Surely, since they die to-morrow." 

She looked straight into my eyes. What she saw 
there I know not, but she put her hand in mine 
suddenly. 

"I will do what you will." 

"Then let us to the Princess." 

"Blame me not if we fail," she said. "The Prin- 
cess does not over-favor me at present" 

"I have an argument to make her attentive to a 
petition," I answered. "A dangerous one to use^ 
perchance ; but this is no time to count the cost." 

Had I known how dangerous it was, I might have 
thought again before using it. 

We went together. I knew that for my sake she 
went, and for that I honored her. If there were 
attendant reasons clothed in self, how could I know 
of them? I had no deep knowledge of a woman's 
heart, and even he with the deepest knowledge reads 
seldom all that is written there, either of good or ill. 
My wider learning has taught me so. 

Count Vasca was still with the Princess, and Jasar 
stood close beside her chair. As we approached, I 
saw that we had come at an inopportune time. 
Vasca's brow was clouded — that I did not fear — ^but 
the Princess was evidently angered. She moved im- 
patiently, and though I could not hear her words, I 
could guess they were petulant. 

"You come too late to give us counsel. Sir Ver- 
rail," she said angrily. "Think you there is nothing 
besides feasting to be done ?" 

"Tour Highness must pardon me, but I thought 
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to-night was given to feasting. The noisy town bid 
me think so, and " 

"Is it aught to me what the rabble of the town 
do ?" she interrupted. 

"And here was dancing and making merry. Your 
Highness did not call me to counsel." 

"It seems, Sir Verrall, that you please yourself, 
and come when I do not call.*' 

"To ask a favor, Princess." 

"Favors are easily asked," she returned, in a tone 
that showed she was prepared to refuse me. 

"It is a favor, yet not for myself." 

"For the Lady Aldrida, doubtless, since she comes 
with you. You chose a fitting knight to do your 
wishes, madam, yet not one who cannot be refused." 

She spoke in a sneering fashion which made me 
lose some of the calmness I had intended using. The 
cloud on Vasca's brow lifted, too. He was pleased 
that the Princess received me so ungraciously. 

"The favor is not for Lady Aldrida. She would 
doubtless have been received kindly had she brought 
any request of her own to you. Your Highness 
knows diat we have returned from victory." 

"I have given my thanks to all who helped to win 
it," she answered sharply. 

"Most graciously," I returned. "A victory brings 
suffering with it. I speak not of those who fall fight- 
ing, be they friends or foes, but of the priaoners we 
bring with us. Is it well that because they have 
been brave they should die like dogs in the market- 
place ?" 

I saw that Jasar was looking at me fixedly. I saw 
a deeper cloud than ever settle over Vasca's face. 

"This lady would plead with me for their pardon. 
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Ift it not right that women, with their gentler nature, 
should teach us men, brought up in ruder manners^ 
something of their gentleness V^ 

"I do plead with Sir Verrall,'' said Lady Aldrida. 

"This mood is a strange one to catch you in, my 
Lady," said Vasca. 

"That Lady Aldrida pleads has no weight with 
me," said the Princess sternly. "Think you. Sir 
Verrall, it was I who made the laws* of Drussenland t 
Is my word to alter laws burnt into the very hearts 
of the people because, forsooth, a knight makes a 
request?" 

"Then, your Highness, pardon me ; to the Princesa 
I will not appeal, but to the woman," 

"As you have already appealed to Lady Aldrida^ 
I am not so easily urged." 

Still Jasar looked fixedly at me, yet I could read 
no meaning in his eyes. 

"Would you starve those who fight for us to feed 
the traitoj's who fight against us ?" asked Vasca, with 
a sneer, as he saw that the Princess was unlikely to 
grant my request. 

"I would prevent butchery in cold blood, Count, 
though my own life should pay the forfeit." 

But my courage did not appeal to her Highness. 

"Your words savor somewhat of treachery. Sir 
Verrall," she said. "You are so gently inclined to^ 
wards my enemies, it is hard to believe that you can 
be equally gentle to my friends." 

She could hardly have spoken words to sting me 
more. Many eyes were fixed upon me now, and I 
knew that I was likely to be disgraced. Her words 
made my blood tingle ; Vasca^s cold smile maddened 
me. 
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"My deeds have proved me," I answered haught- 
ily. "If further proof is wanting, let him who ques- 
tions my loyalty speak/^ 

I paused. There was no answer to my hot chal- 
lenge. 

"Then only your Highness doubts me." 

She rose hastily from her chair. 

"I have not called in question your deeds in the 
field, Sir Verrall. Let me not have to question your 
deeds in my presence. The law must take its course. 
I have no power to grant your request," and she 
turned to retire. 

I was desperate. Her curt refusal was my dis- 
grace, I saw it in the faces of those about me. I 
would not let her go thus. I told myself I was fight- 
ing for the prisoners, but I was fighting for myself, 
too. 

"One deed done in your presence has gone un- 
rewarded. Your Highness," I said, taking a step to- 
wards her. 

She stopped, and turned to me. 

"The call to arms robbed me of the victor's crown. 
It is ever held that he who conquers in the lists should 
claim a favor of the lady whose token he wears." 

"The lady will no doubt grant it, unless your rash- 
ness has made her afraid," she said scornfully, look- 
ing at Lady Aldrida. 

From my bosom I plucked the handkerchief the 
Princess had given me, and fell upon my knee. 

"Then, gracious lady, I claim my favor—the lives 
of these prisoners of war." 
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CHAPTEK xn 

BANISHBD 

I. HAD put everything upon the hazard of a die, 
and, kneeling, I awaited the result There was abso- 
lute silence — ^it seemed to me for a long time — ^and 
I could feel that the chamber was charged with an 
atmosphere of expectancy. At such a moment one 
takes in many things at a glance. Count Yasca was 
furious. I could hear the hiss of his breath, almost 
expected him to speak and curse me, yet he held his 
peace. I saw a curious smile wrinkle the comers of 
Jasar's mouth, and although I did not understand its 
meaning, there was in it something which encouraged 
me. I was conscious that Lady Aldrida stepped back 
from me, a movement that indeed suggested fear at 
my rashness. 

I saw the Princess start, and then the color dyed 
her cheeks deeply, but there was no encouragement 
in her face. For one moment it seemed as if she 
remembered the giving of the handkerchief; but the 
next she was stem, resolute, and I might have been 
some poor devil craving mercy for myself. Her eyes 
flashed dangerously, her mouth tightened hard and 
unforgivingly, her bosom rose and fell in quick move- 
ment, telling of a passionate anger which she held 
in check. She looked superb, but less a woman than 
I had ever seen her look. Just then she would have 
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inspired fear, but hardly love, I think. My sudden 
action seemed to have put the key of the situation 
into my hand for the moment, but her dignity and 
self-possession snatched it from me. Then she spoke 
clearly, calmly. 

"A token must be given to make it of any worth. 
This handkerchief, as we remember, was merely for- 
gotten when, as a stranger among us, we gave you a 
word of sympathy. Had we known the use you in- 
tended to put it to, we should have sent a servant to 
reclaim it Never has any subject received a token 
of ours. You forget yourself. Sir Verrall, and in 
future we shall know how to treat you. It were well 
to absent yourself from our presence until we have 
forgotten the insult." 

Then, turning to one of her women, she com- 
manded her to take the handkerchief. Those about 
me bowed low, as the Princess passed from the room 
followed by her attendants. 

Not until the curtains had fallen behind her did I 
rise from my knee. It was not homage which kept 
me there — I wanted a moment to think. I can hon- 
estly say that at that time it never occurred to me 
that I had brought this disgrace upon myself. I felt 
the sting of it, and I understood the danger, but I 
believed myself something of a martyr for the cause 
of humanity. I had done the wretched prisoners no 
good, but I had made the attempt, and since it had 
failed, I should have more enemies in Drussenland 
than I had ever had before. I knew this as I rose to 
my feet 

Jasar had gone. Vasca was leaving the apartment 
hurriedly, and those standing near me drew back as 
I crossed the roonu 
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Ai the entrance Lady Aldrida stopped me. 

"We attempted the impossible. Sir Verrall. I 
warned you that I was in no great favor with her 
Highness/' 

"We have done what we could/' I answered. "Take 
heed to yourself, Lady Aldrida, It is ill policy to 
sympathize with a fallen and disgraced man." 

"That man is my '' 

"Is a fool, my lady," I interrupted. "I am in no 
mood for talking of it now." 

She dropped me a low curtsey, and I went quickly 
through the other rooms, neither being spoken to nor 
speaking to any. 

As I was leaving the palace, however, a hand was 
laid upon my shoulder, and I turned to face a friend, 
a knight who had ever taken part with me against my 
enemies. 

"Sir Verrall, let me come with you." 

"I warn you I am poor company to-night," I an- 
swered. 

"Two swords are better than one when the night is 
dark and the attack sudden and from behind." 

"Why should you fear attack to-night?" 

"The town is full of drunken soldiers, and a fallen 
man is food for any assassin's dagger. The murderer 
may be thanked for getting rid of so turbulent a sub- 
ject — or thinks he may." 

"Has my disgrace been cried in the streets so 
soon ?" 

"There are those who would be eager to spread the 
news. Sir Verrall, perhaps even willing to pay some 
drunkard for his crime." 

I laughed at his sombre foreboding, but I was not 
ill-pleased to have his company. His presence may 
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have protected me, I do not know, but I reachedl my 
quarters in safety. 

O'Kyan was not there. I guessed that the attrac- 
tions of the town had proved too much for him to- 
night, and I was not sorry to be alone. I crossed the 
room, and looked out upon the market-place. The 
sounds of merry-making run to riot rose up to me, 
lights passed here and there, and at intervals there 
were harsher cries, as drunken men quarrelled and 
were separated by their companions. I heard and 
saw only as in a dream, for my imagination was 
painting me a picture of what the dawn would bring 
— the chanting priests, the flashing swords, and the 
stakes with their ghastly burdens. What could I do 
more to prevent the butchery? Nothing; absolutely 
nothing. I had played my trump card and lost. Not 
only had I not helped the prisoners, but I had put 
my own life in jeopardy. I had no mercy to hope for 
from the Princess, and I could not expect the priests 
to raise a finger in my protection now that I had 
attempted to wreck one of their dearest laws. Some 
men, I suppose, having realized that they are power- 
less to act, are able to sit still and passively await 
events, but to feel helpless maddened me. I paced 
up and down the room, giving the very wildest ideas 
consideration. Should I go to the priests, and, play- 
ing upon their superstition, command them to save 
their prisoners ? Should I steal out, mount my horse, 
ride to Yadasara, and proffer my services to lead the 
king's troops to victory against theit enemies ? Should 
I go back to the palace and attempt to speak again 
with the Princess ? And then, I regret to say, I won- 
dered if the lives of these prisoners were worth the 
sacrifice I had made for them, whether I should not 



have been wiser to take O'Kyan's advice and look 
after my own skin. 

Presently I realized that the town had grown 
quieter. I had lost count of time, and could not tell 
how long I had been alone. I listened for O'Kyan's 
coming in vain, and I smiled as I remembered there 
would be little need to listen very intently for that. 
He was hardly likely to restrain himself when so 
much liquor was flowing, and would presently come 
back unsteadily enough, roaring out a song. 

Listening for O'Ryan, however, I heard something 
else — stealthy footsteps coming along the corridor. 
Under the circumstances it was not strange that I 
should think of treachery. I drew my sword noise- 
lessly and waited. There was a quick knock at my 
door. 

"Who comes at so late an hour ?" I said, throwing 
the door open, and ready to defend myself. 

"Welcome you all your friends, so. Sir Verrall ?" 

It was Jasar, and he smiled as he pointed to my 
drawn sword. 

"I expected a foe." 

"And perhaps with reason," he said. "Still, I 
come as a friend, and secretly. Close the door and 
make it fast, and let us speak low." 

"These walls look solid enough," I said, as I closed 
the door. 

"Stone walls are deceptive. It is my business to 
know that, Sir Verrall. Your servant has not re- 
turned ?" 

"No." 

"And will not to-night. He was found brawling^ 
in the streets, and was arrested." 
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"I thought soldiers were privileged to brawl to- 
night/' I said. 

"Some, not all." 

"You mean that only my servant was arrested." 

He bowed, and watched me with a smile upon his 
face, even as he had watched me as I pleaded to the 
Princess. 

"By Vasca's orders, doubtless?" 

"Doubtless." 

"Ah, for a few moments with him to settle our 
score now, and for all time!" I said impatiently. 

"What can you expect? A fallen man is ever a 
stepping-tone which others use to rise to higher fa- 
vor." 

"Fallen, you say! It is too rash an assertion. 
Falling, perhaps, but not fallen. When Sir Verrall 
completely falls, he'll carry some ruin with him." 

"Brave words — an idle boast I should have said 
had another uttered them. But Sir Verrall has 
proved himself as good as his words. Tell me, are 
all men as you are in the land you came from ?" 

"I am but a poor specimen of my countrymen," I 
answered; and then I stopped, remembering how I 
had come to Drussenland as the long-expected 
Ejiight. 

"We must talk of that another time," he answered, 
with a smile. "Now we have other matters in hand. 
Tou are right. Sir Verrall ; you have not fallen yet, 
but there are those who think you have." 

"Tou mean ?" I began. 

'Tilark you, Sir Verrall, you were unwise to- 
night" 

"To plead for those wretched prisoners?" 

"No, for that I honor you. It was the action of 
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a true knight. The law is a disgrace. I quarrel not 
with your pleading, but with the manner of it" 

"It was the only way." 

"There you are in error," he answered. "First, 
you should have come alone. To associate Lady 
Aldrida with the request was to court failure. Then 
you should not have asked for an immediate answer. 
Her Highness cannot make and break laws at her 
pleasure. Your importunity made her resist you." 

"Made her doubt my loyalty," I said bitterly. 
"Had a man so accused me, I would have cut out his 
lying tongue." 

"You gave the challenge. Sir Verrall, and since 
none dared to answer it, you had the advantage. But 
you did not use it You turned to sneer at the 
Princess. Think you any woman can bear that ?" 

"My knowledge of women is limited." 

"True, I have found it so. You should learn to 
read women. Sir Verrall, and then you would know 
how to use your advantage. The Princess after all is 
a woman." 

I looked at him, trying to discover a deep meaning 
in his words, but Jasar's face was not easy to read. 

"I used the weapons to my hand," I said. 

"And used them badly; your last weapon worst of 
all. It was bravely done, but it was madness just 
then." 

"I am no courtier where the lives of men are at 
stake." 

"When you should be the courtier most Yet you 
do yourself an injustice. I marked you play the 
courtier well enough to the Lady Aldrida, and the 
Princess saw it also. I can read on the Lady Al- 
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drida's face what the man who whispers to her talks 
of. It is a most tell-tale face." 

The priest looked hard at me, but I did not flinch. 
What was it to him or to any one what I whispered ? 

"I saw well that you talked of love.'' 

"Andif I didr 

"Was it wise, think you, to produce the Princess's 
token when you had proved how lightly you esteemed 
it ?" 

This was an argument I could not find a ready 
answer to without showing this priest, of whose 
friendship I had no guarantee, that I thought more 
of the Princess than I cared to acknowledge. 

"She denied the gift," he went on. "She could 
truly do so, for I saw the manner in which it was 
given. You could expect nothing else but her anger 
and the banishment she pronounced." 

"I have fought and lost, as many another man has 
done before me." 

"You have not lost yet. Sir Verrall. I was to-night 
sent to the priests by her Highness. The sacrifice of 
the prisoners is delayed for the present" 

"Thank Heaven!" I exclaimed. 

"So far you have succeeded. It is possible — nay, 
probable — that the Princess will send for you. Be 
humble; it will serve you best. Of my coming hero 
you must not speak." 

"I thank you for coming." 

"For the present the prisoners are safe ; you may 
save them altogether, but in doing so you must be 
content to put yourself in danger. I know not how 
her Highness will treat you, whether she will forgive 
or no, but of this I warn you — ^if you save the priso- 
ners, the priests will be your enemies. They are 
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powerful, more powerful even than Count Vasca to 
do you harm. I know you to be fearless, I believe 
you to be true ; but mark well how you go after sun- 
set. I am a priest, a man of peace, but I charge you 
have a ready hand for your sword.^^ 

"I drew it to welcome you," I answered. 

"And one more thing. Sir Verrall — ^make not other 
•enemies. A foe in steel or even in priestly robes may 
be met and conquered, but a woman — she has weap- 
ons that a man is ill-fitted to guard against. I seek 
no confidence, I only advise. Beware of the Lady 
Aldrida I There is a whole armory of danger in that 
fair woman." 

"You wrong her; I dare swear that you wrong 
her." 

She had stood by me ; I could do no less than pro- 
tect her. 

"I have given my advice," he said calmly. ''It is 
for you to use it or not as you will. Good-night I 
When I am gone make fast the door again. For you 
danger lurks in every shadow." 

I opened the door for him. 

"Good-night," and he raised his hand in a bless- 
ing. "At some other time we will talk of that coun- 
try of yours. It should be a good land whose knights 
are fearless and true, and yet gentle as you are. Sir 
Verrall — a good land, indeed." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A SECRET INTERVIEW. 

Had I had less to think of, the priest's words might 
have struck me more. He was evidently anxious for 
my safety, but he was even more anxious to hear 
about my country. 

I closed the door and fastened it, and stretched 
myself upon my couch, intending to keep awake. 
The walls around me might not be as solid as they 
looked; but I was weary. My nerves had been at 
high tension for hours, and ITature asserted herself. 

Sunlight filled the room when I awoke, and my 
first thought was one of thankfulness that no tragedy 
was to be enacted in the square that morning. My 
next thought was of O'Ryan. That he had been 
arrested by Vasca^s orders as an insult to me, I had 
no doubt; but I could see no way of avenging the 
insult at present. Still, it was necessary to find out 
that nothing further than the loss of his liberty for a 
day or two was to happen to O'Ryan, and having 
made my mind easy on this point, I felt that it 
would be wiser not to attempt to cross the Count in 
this matter. He had some show of reason for his 
action, and I could not prove that the Irishman did 
not deserve his fate. 

Bearing the priest's warning in mind, I went out 
Kttle during the next three days, I attended to my 
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duties in the camp, and visited the guard-room each 
morning, but did not linger to gossip with any of my 
comrades. It struck me that they were rather pleased 
than otherwise not to have to talk with me. A 
banished man is ever a dangerous companion. Even 
m^ best friends were not too eager to emphasize 
their friendship just then. It was on the third day 
that I met Count Vasca. He approached me in the 
most friendly manner. 

"I came to your quarters yesterday, but could not 
find you," he said. 

I did not believe him, for I had been there nearly 
all day, still I did not tell him so. 

"I regret that I was obliged to have your man 
arrested the other night," he went on. '^Most of the 
soldiers took a certain amount of license, but he 
*8trayed beyond the limits, and I was obliged to act 
as I did." 

'He probably deserved it. Count. I understand he 
will be released to-day." 

"I gave such orders this morning." 

"He was the only brawler, I suppose ?" 

"By no means. Sir Verrall," he answered, with a 
laugh. "He was the only one I caught, and was 
therefore unfortunate enough to be made an exam- 
ple of." 

"Poor fellow; most unfortunate. The men who 
are made examples of are seldom the worst of sin- 
ners. The mere fact that they are made the scape- 
goats is a kind of apology from those who judge 
them, isn't it ?" 

And then we both laughed, attempting to deceive 
each other. He did not succeed, but I fancy I did. 

"You have my sympathy regarding the other 
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nighty Sir Verrall," he went on. "Most of us know 
what it is to be temporarily under a cloud. You have 
heardy doubtless, that her Highness is wavering with 
regard to the prisoners ?" 

"I hear little since I am banished from the Court/* 
I answered. 

"I thought Still, it is no affair of mine^ 

though, truth to tell, it touches me somewhat — ^would 
indeed have touched me sorely some while ago.'' 

"Why hesitate to speak ?" I said. 

"I thought Lady Aldrida might have kept you in- 
formed of what was going forward." 

"I have not seen her since that night. Sir Vasca;. 
besides, is she not under as heavy a cloud as I am V 

"The selfsame cloud. Sir Verrall, but it will pass. 
Once I should have fretted to break a lance with 
you for the possession of so fair a lady, but now I. 
know that she never thought too well of me. Be- 
lieve me, the cloud will pass. You were unfortunate 
enough to offend her Highness somewhat, but I have 
some power with her, being her kinsman, and will 
speak for you and for the lady." 

"You are generous, Count, but I would sooner 
plead my own cause." 

"As you will. I offered as a friend." 

"And I thank you in the same spirit as that in 
which the offer was made." 

Whether he understood me or not, I cannot say. 
We parted as we had met, amicably, but I was 
conscious of having put a dangerous weapon in the 
Count's hands. To further his own ends, he would 
doubtless make the most of my feelings towards tha 
Lady Aldrida when speaking of me to the Princess. 
For myself, I did not dare to look matters squarely^ 
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in the face. Much of what- 1 had said to Lady Al- 
drida I remembered only hazily. Had I been madly 
her lover, too little had happened to make me confi- 
dent, yet too much might have happened should the 
Lady Aldrida choose to look upon me as a future 
husband. As I did not dare to look matters in the 
face, so I could not bring my^^elf to sit in judgment 
upon my own conduct. I was living from hour to 
hour ; why plan out my future conduct when the oc- 
casion to act as I had planned might never arise ? 

That day O'Ryan returned, and, feeling that I 
owed him some explanation as to why I had not used 
every endeavor to release him, I told him of my ban- 
ishment. 

"The prisoners may live, but they'll be the death 
of us, Verrall, unless you're careful. I wasn't brawl- 
ing the other night. For the life of me I could not 
make out why I was arrested, but now it is all ex- 
plained. Once you are thoroughly out of favor, we 
may as well commit suicide to prevent a worse end." 

"There is always Yadasara as refuge," I sug- 
gested. 

"Aye, if we can get there, I ask nothing better; 
but we've got to get there, Verrall." 

"I am playing for high stakes, O'Ryan. It's poor 
policy to be afraid of trifles." 

"Life and death don't seem to me such trifles," he 
answered. "And as for the high stakes, what are 
they?" 

"Men's lives." 

"Men's lives ! Bah ! It's for the love of a woman, 
Verrall." 

I laughed. I was in danger of having too much 
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of the love of a woman if Lady Aldrida were serious* 
I told nothing of her to O^Kyan. 

"And, by Saint Patrick, she isn't worth it," he 
went on. "That's where I quarrel with you. Granted 
that she has fine eyes, and is a grand figure of a 
woman on horseback; but there's plenty such in the 
old country. Dublin swarms with them from one 
end of the town to the other; and if you're partial 
that way, faith, you haven't time to blink between 
the shocks beauty'll be giving you. I sympathize, 
Verrall. I've a weakness for a pretty woman myself, 
but there's a limit to the value of any one of them. 
You've only got one life, but there are plenty of 
women about. If you can't get one, get another. 
You may take your oath that however beautiful a 
woman is, she's got her equal knocking about some- 
where." 

"Very likely," I answered. 

"Then let this Princess marry one of her own 
countrymen." 

"She probably will if she marries at all." 
"I wish she'd make haste about it, and put an end 
to the danger. I believe it's a kind of a miracle I'm 
alive now." 

"You were drunk the other night, of course ?" 
"There's no of course about it. I wasn't brawl- 
ing." 

"What were you doing when they arrested you ?" 
"Just walking along, singing a bit, swearing a bit 
at intervals, maybe, when the street wasn't wide 
enough ; but I wasn't brawling, and I wasn't half so 
drunk as all the other men I came across, no, nor as 
drunk as the fellows who arrested me. And what of 
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it ? Wasn't everybody merry because of the victory ? 
though for that matter we were fuller of wine than 
we ever were of victory. Can't see where the victory 
came in — ^seemed to me a darned retreat. Faith, if 
wine is so plentiful for such a small skirmish, what 
kind of a rejoicing will it be when we do win a great 
battle ?" 

"Ten days in prison instead of three, perhaps," I 
suggested. 

"Confound it, Verrall, I'm not a boy out of school 
that you should play the master." 

"Nor man enough to see a joke, eh, O^Kyan?" 

"It's got beyond my powers of vision, let it be," 
and grumbling and growling, he attacked his victuals. 
They had not taken much trouble about his food in 
prison. But he had a strong stomach, and caught 
up those three days in an amazingly short space of 
time. 

That evening the Princess sent for me. I had just 
concluded that my suspense was not to be relieved 
that day, when one of the Princess's guard came. 

"Her Highnesg's orders, and will you follow me, 
Sir Verrall ?" 

It will be remembered that my quarters communi- 
cated with the Great Hall, and the palace lay on the 
other side. I had never entered the palace except 
by traversing the streets, and going in at the main 
entrance, but I had little doubt that there was an- 
other way. We crossed the Great Hall, which was 
in darkness, and went along many corridors with 
many turnings, so that I should have been quite 
unable to retrace my steps. Had any but one of the 
Princess's own guards summoned me, I should have 
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walked less fearlessly. I dhould have been an easy 
victim to a lurking foe, and there were shadows 
enough to hold a thousand such. 

Presently we stopped, apparently in the middle of 
a corridor. 

"A moment, Sir Verrall. I will inquire her 
Highness's pleasure." 

He drew back a sliding door in the wall, entered 
a dimly-lighted apartment, and closed the door after 
him. Left in darkness, my hand went to my sword- 
hilt, though the weapon would have been of little use, 
since it was a dress bauble worn for show rather than 
for defence. 

Only a minute or two elapsed before the door was 
opened again, and the man beckoned me. 

I entered a small ante-room almost bare of furni- 
ture, and dimly lighted; but I had no time to take 
particular note of anything, for the guard immedi- 
ately drew aside the curtains which hung over a door 
at the opposite end of the room, and I stood in a large 
apartment, and in the presence of the Princess. 

She was half -reclining upon a couch, and had she 
studied the pose she could not have chosen one more 
attractive. Jasar was seated near her, and they were 
alone; but it seemed to me that others had been 
there recently, for the rugs on two or three couches 
in the room were askew as though the occupants had 
risen hastily. I wondered who had been with the 
Princess, for it was evident that I had been brought 
there secretly. The room was almost Oriental in 
tone, full of warmth and color, and there was a 
pleasant perfume in the air, possibly from some 
burning pastille. 

The Princess moved slightly to indicate that she 
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was aware of my coining, and feeling rather insignifi 
cant before this beautiful woman, I approached, and 
fell on my knee before her. 

"You have angered me extremely, Sir Verrall,^'' 
she said, "and I know not whether I have acted 
rightly in sending for you now/' 

I felt rather relieved that she did use the regal 
plural. Personal anger, since she had sent for me,, 
was preferable to state anger, so to speak. I began 
to feel a man again, but remembering Jasar's advico, 
I meant to be humble. 

"I crave your pardon, your Highness, and ask for 
your goodwill again." 

"You have my pardon. My goodwill you must 
deserve.^' 

"Your Highness has only to conmiand,'' I an- 
swered. 

She bid me rise, and motioned me to be seated. I 
sat down a little removed from her. 

"As I have forgiven, I will not speak of the other 
night. In your country courtesy may find a differ- 
ent expression to that which it has here in Drussen- 
land. You are but a stranger amongst us, and have 
therefore, perchance, some excuse." 

"Pardon, your Highness, but if I may claim any 
excuse, let me claim the one which prompted my 
hasty action." 

"And that?" 

"Your Highness expressed a doubt of my loyalty.. 
Your words cut so deeply that I acted rashly." 

She smiled. 

"You acted rashly indeed; but that is forgiven.. 
We will speak no more of it The prisoners you 
pleaded for have not yet been put to death. Thus 
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far you have persuaded me, yet I know not how to 
act. As Princess, as the rightful Sovereign of Drus- 
senland, I can only administer the law ; as a woman, 
I can hate the law, and this, which demands the 
sacrifice of prisoners, is most hateful, cruel, and un- 
just It wanted no stranger knight to tell me this." 

"I have made my petition; I will urge you no 
more,^' I answered. 

"Eegretting that you have urged so much?" she 
asked. 

"Nay, your Highness, but I have used all my 
weapons. I can now only bow to your decision." 

"It had been better had you reserved your last 
weapon until now. Sir Verrall. As a woman, it 
might have had power to move me ; it was powerless 
to move the Princess." 

Then the handkerchief had been willingly left in 
my hand. I wondered what feelings had been behind 
the gift. 

"I have sent for you secretly to-night. My women 
had retired before you came, and only Jasar and the 
guard have knowledge of your coming. You will 
not speak of it, either. Have you thought of the 
consequences to yourself if I save the lives of these 
prisoners ?" 

"I have, but I am not afraid." 

"The priests clamor for the sacrifice. The people 
clamor for it. Even to-day our wise men prophesied 
calamity for us if the law is broken. For myself my 
person is sacred, but for you every step you take is 
one of danger. You have had many enemies. Sir 
Verrall, since first you came into Drussenland; but 
with the priests against you, and with the priests a 
great mass of the people, how think you you can 
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stand? In the streets are hundreds of men — aye^ 
and women, too — ^who, at the priests' bidding, would 
think it a service to their God to strike you dead* 
For my councillor in this matter there will be no 
mercy." 

"I have a religion, too, your Highness, and mercy 
is its very keystone. I were, indeed, false to my re- 
ligion were I not to stand up for the lives of these 
prisoners ; and as for the danger to myself, it counts 
for nothing." 

She looked at me, I thought, with some admira* 
tion. 

^'Besides, these same priests have accepted me as 
the expected Knight. That should make my person 
sacred to them." 

She laughed, a little silvery ripple of music. 

"Even the expected Knight will not be allowed to 
break the laws of Drussenland with impunity," she 
said. 

"But for their own sakes they cannot deny me 
now. It would rob the people of their belief in the 
priests." 

"They will not deny you, but they will seek for 
means to correct their mistake without confusion ta 
themselves." 

"Your Highness, it would seem, has little faith in 
the priests," I said gravely. 

"Sir Verrall, I have a spirit within me which cries 
out for something more than legend. Why I know 
not, except it be from the teaching of Jasar, who is 
called unorthodox, and would be in a sorry plight 
among his brethren had he not my protection." 

"Your Highness speaks truly," said Jasar. 

"May I not claim the same protection ?" I asked* 
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"I am almost powerless to protect you. I know 
not how long I may have any power at all. There 
are those who love not a woman to rule, and that 
she breaks the laws may be an occasion to rise against 
her. It would be good to lay aside the golden circle 
that stamps me sovereign, and be as other women— 
always a woman, and never a Princess." 

"That is not well said, your Highness," said Jasar. 
^^You were bom to rule, and your duty lies in rul- 
ing." 

"Ah, let me forget that I am more than a woman 
if it pleases me," she said petulantly, and then she 
became calm again. "Yours was a strange coming 
amongst us." 

She leaned her head upon her hand and looked 
fixedly at me. 

"It was indeed strange," I answered. 

"There is a reason in legend," she went on in a 
dreamy manner. "Legend is the surface meaning, 
perhaps, of the deeper truths which lie beneath. 
When the priests, speaking by their legends, pro- 
claimed you the expected Knight, the saviour of this 
country of ours, they may have proclaimed a truth 
greater than they understood." 

"I have thought that, your Highness," I answered. 

"A country whose men are fearless, whose religion 
has the keystone of mercy — ^yes, it appeals to some- 
thing within me that the laws of Drussenland do not 
appeal to. You must tell me of your country, but 
not now. The times demand the Princess, not the 
woman. To-morrow, Sir Verrall, I will command 
that the prisoners be released, let whatever danger 
come. To-morrow I will send for you, and see that 
you forget not to crave my pardon publicly, even as, 
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publicly, you angered me. To-night has satisfied the 
woman; to-morrow, satisfy the Princess." 

I fell upon my knee. I did it to the woman, not 
to the Princess, though she did not know it — or I 
think not 

"You say you are almost powerless to protect me, 
but I am not powerless to protect you. In your 
danger claim me ; I have a life to give. It is yours 
when you claim it." 

"Loyal, I believe you," she answered. "As your 
Princess, I trust you. Yet I do not forget her who 
has a greater claim. Love shoots at queer marks 
sometimes. You are forgiven, and I shall receive 
back the Lady Aldrida into favor." 

"Your Highness " I began, rising to my feet. 

"You need not thank me. You will go as you 
came. Sir Verrall. Eemember, no word of this inter- 
View." 

I would have spoken, but Tasar touched my arm, 
and led me to the door. 

'Tolly brings destruction dancing at her heels," he 
whispered. "Yet hope, my son. Folly may not 
have you in too tight an embrace. Guard, see Sir 
Verrall to his quarters." 

Jasar gave me no chance to ask his meaning, for 
the sliding door was closed behind me, and I was 
groping my way to follow the soldier down the black 
corridor. 
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CHAPTEE XIV 

I BETUBN TO OOUBT. 

I HAVE no desire to spare myself. I am not a 
hero, although some people may he inclined to think 
me one, nor am I a villain, which possibly many 
people will dispute. I had used the Lady Aldrida 
to show off my independence. I had, to put it in 
civilized language, flirted with her, rather more than 
was wise, perhaps. I have never laid claim to under- 
standing women well. Those with whom I have been 
more or less acquainted have treated me very graci- 
ously, quite willing to enjoy my society when nobody 
more interesting was available, and equally willing to 
politely ignore me when there was, or forget me the 
moment I was out of sight This was as it should 
be ; there was no awkwardness when we met, no pain 
when we parted. So I had found it in England, in 
France, and even in Germany, where, perhaps, so- 
ciety is a trifle more solenm, and it did not occur to 
me, at least not at first, that any dangerous results 
were likely to arise in Drussenland, from a proceed- 
ing so prevalent in other countries. True, I had not 
faced the position, nor taken myself to task, which 
may suggest that to do so would be unpleasant, but 
Lady Aldrida was essentially a woman of the world, 
had had more admirers probably than any one else at 
Court, and was far too knowing to let what I had 
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said sink in very deeply. What had I said, or per- 
haps I ought to ask — ^what had I not said ? I had 
paid her considerable attentions-more than would 
have been convenient elsewhere, it may be; but in 
Drussenland nobody did anything by halves, and I 
had certainly not paid her greater homage than I 
had seen other knights do. She had forgotten those 
others easily enough, why should she not forget me ? 

This conclusion seemed logically worked out, but 
it had not the effect of relieving my mind. Count 
Yasca had chosen to make much of the episode ; this 
did not trouble me, for there were personal reasons 
why he should, but I had to view it in another aspect 
when Princess Daria recognized Lady Aldrida's 
claim upon me. The Princess could have no personal 
reasons. At least — ^the idea made me pause. Jasar's 
parting words were strange. He was not an idle 
talker, he seldom spoke without weighty meaning, 

and if his last words to me meant anything No ; 

it was an absurd idea. Wonders do not spring to 
satisfy men's desires so easily. And yet the Prin- 
cess's coldness to me may have existed chiefly in my 
imagination. Amongst many uncertainties, however, 
one thing was beyond doubt; unless Lady Aldrida 
was sensible, and appraised my attentions at their 
true worth, I was in an extremely tight comer. 

There was a council next day, and I expected to 
be called to it I was in readiness to attend, ready 
to meet the opposition which was certain to be raised 
when the question of the prisoners' lives was dis- 
cussed, but I was not sent for. I kept to my quarters 
impatient at the delay, wondering if the Princess had 
regretted her determination of last night to save the 
prisoners and to recall me. 
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The first doubt was dispelled when O'Byan cam. 
in. 

"Verrall, there's going to be a riot It's got abroacJ 
in the town that the prisoners are to be released, an<7 
faith, a large part of the town is quite mad." 

"A large part ; not all, then ?" 

^^No, l£ere are some who hold with her Highness, 
but they're in the minority, and chiefly women, it 
seemed to me." 

"That's not so bad," I answered. "Where women 
lead, the men will generally follow." 

"You wouldn't say so if you'd been in the town 
this morning, though it's as ^ell you weren't, per- 
haps. These Drusenlanders can be mighty uncom- 
plimentary, and you have come in for more abuse 
in the last hour than you probably merited in all your 
life. I was advised only just now to cut your ac- 
quaintance before my companions took it into their 
heads to think me as arch a traitor to the country as 
you are." 

"And you have not taken the advice," I said, with 
a smile. 

"Well, I'm thinking about it. I explained that 
there were difficulties, but I let them believe that I 
was more than half -inclined to throw in with them. 
It was an excellent plan, for I escaped abuse, and 
shall probably get hold of useful information. You've 
won a trick, Sir Verrall, but it's a dangerous game 
you're playing. It isn't worth it" 

"It is." 

"As you will. One of the first su^estions made 
to me was that I should gain immortal fame if at a 
convenient opportunity I should insert half-a-foot of 
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cold steel into you. Of course, being so much witH 
you I could easily make the opportunity." 

"Oh ! And what did you say to that ?" 

"I told them I would think about it" 

"So much for my enemies; what do my friends 
say V* 

"The number of your friends is not large enough' 
to make a roar of approval. The few who whisper 
commend your courage ; but in the same breath con- 
demn your foolishness — in short, express my senti- 
ments." 

"Is the council over ?" 

"Yes. I saw the Count leave with a little troop 
of satellites; and faith, I drew back to let him pass 
without seeing me. He looked like slaying some- 
body, and I thought I might be a very likely choice 
of his. Were he to head a revolution just now, he'd 
win; but he's a coward, Sir Verrall-^that's where 
your chance comes in." 

"He is not a coward, O'Ryan, but he has schemes 
which he does not care to jeopardize." 

"Well, he won't be satisfied until he's got you de- 
cently buried. That's one of his great schemes, and 
unless you keep a sharp eye in the back of your 
head, he'll very likely succeed. He wonH meet you 
face to face, but he's quite capable of paying some 
poor devil to crawl up behind your back, aye, and 
hang him afterwards for being such a blackguard as 
to kill you. He'd laugh with delight at your mur- 
der^^nd cry like a woman at your funeral." 

'^ou have a bad opinion of the Count, O^Ryan. 
Tell me, how about the priests ?" 

"I didn't see any." 
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"They didn't go about stirring up the people ?" 

"No, they've not come out in public like that, but 
see here, Verrall ; I warrant they've got through a lot 
of cursing in private, and the muddle-headed wise- 
acres who proclaimed you the long-expected Knight 
are like to have a bad time, I'm thinking." 

"Did you hear any one speak of my being recalled 
to Court ?" I asked. 

"No." 

^'I shall be recalled to-night, probably." 

"Then measure every comer before you turn it" 

"I take precautions, O^Ryan." And I opened my 
clothes to show him a finnly-wrought coat of mail 
which I wore next my skin. "Since my banishment 
I have gone thus." 

"A piece of wisdom I wouldn't have credited you 
with," he answered. 

"A sharp eye in the back of my head, eh, O'Eyan ! 
Your own phrase, your own advice ; but, you see, my 
caution moved quicker. I have begun the game, and 
I'm going to play it to the end, but I'm not going to 
take any chances. I may lose, but they shall fight 
for every trick." 

"Fine courage," he answered, 'T)ut darned fool- 
ish." ' 

He continued to growl out this sentiment at in- 
tervals, until it was impossible to tell which im- 
pressed him most — ^the foolishness or the courage. I 
fancy commendation of my courage won in the end, 
as was only natural, for he had plenty of it himself, 
and a cool head into the bargain to strengthen it. 

Late in the evening I was simmiosied to the palace. 
I passed through the streets unnoticed, but as soon 
AS I entered the palace I was aware how unpopular 
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I had become. I read the fact in the eyes of the 
soldiers on guard and the servants waiting in the 
ante-rooms for their masters, and although many 
recognized me courteously enough as I passed 
through the rooms^ I could see that there was no keen 
desire to claim my companionship. It was so differ- 
ent to the almost cringing deference which had been 
paid me when I had last been at Court The re- 
ception served to brace up my nerves. Unpopular I 
might be; still, I could not be ignored. I was re- 
spected as a dangerous enemy. I made my way at 
once to the room where the Princess was, and there 
I was more kindly welcomed. Discretion I knew 
prompted this, for since the Princess had recalled 
me, it would have been unwise for those in closest 
attendance upon her to show any displeasure. I saw 
Lady Aldrida at some distance from me, and was 
not displeased that she did not approach me. I in- 
tended to be very humble, so waited on the outskirts 
of the crowd which surrounded her Highness, until 
such time as she should observe me, or until some 
one informed her of my presence. I spoke to none, 
and bore myself as a man who was yet in disgrace. 
The Princess was talking brightly to those close to 
her, but it seemed to me that she was exerting her- 
self to appear at her ease, that her words were far 
from expressing what was passing through her mind. 
Her cheeks were flushed, and there was a watchful- 
ness in her eyes, as though she expected something 
to happen. 

Presently Jasar spoke to her, and her eyes wan- 
dered until they rested upon me. With a look and 
an almost imperceptible gesture she motioned me to 
approach. I imagine that most of those present 
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knew that I was to be recalled that nighty and had 
gathered about the Princess to see how I behaved, 
perhaps also hoping to hear her say something about 
the prisoners. 

I fell on my knee before her, as I had done last 
night, and I smiled to myself to think that I had 
already been forgiven, and that this was only a show. 
She used almost the same words, but she spoke as 
the Princess, not as the woman, and I was certainly 
unprepared for the use she was going to make of the 
situation. 

"You have greatly angered us, Sir Verrall," she 
said, in a low but clear voice. There was silence in 
the great room in a moment "By word and action 
you have sought to disparage our majesty, and to 
make our authority of none effect. It was in our 
mind to make your banishment, if not for ever, at 
least for a much longer time, but seeing that you are 
a stranger amongst us, knowing our customs imper- 
fectly, and that your words and actions may have 
been ill-considered rather than ill-meant, we have 
recalled you that slowly you may prove the loyalty of 
which you are so quick to boast Learn, Sir Verrall, 
that he whose hand fi^oes most readily to his sword 
to defend his honor is not, of necessity, the man 
whose honor needs least defending." 

This was not letting me down as lightly as I had 
expected. 

"I humbly crave your Highness's pardon, and 
thank you for your clemency. My deeds shall speak 
my thanks in better fashion." 

"Eise. You have our pardon. See that you de- 
serve our goodwill;" and then, speaking a little 
louder, she went on "It is indeed a time for men to 
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prove their loyalty to their sovereign, when her ac- 
tions tear hoarse disagreement from the throats of 
many, when the rabble in the street think fit to criti- 
cize, soldiers in the camp to whisper threats, and 
even some at Court to murmur. My actions are 
framed for the good of Drussenland, for the welfare 
of its people, high and low, and I shall be quick to 
deal with those, be they who they may, who attempt 
to thwart me. If I have hitherto erred upon the side 
of mercy, let it serve as warning to those who cry 
out dissatisfaction. I may yet err upon the side of 
severity." 

There was no note of irritability in her voice, none 
of anger even, as with exquiste dignity she spoke her 
warning to the crowd about her, many of whom, 
doubtless, had been loud in their dissatisfaction after 
the breaking-up of the council that day. Her manner 
was more impressive than any other could have been, 
and she heightened the effect of her words by retiring 
at once, setting the seal upon her determination, as it 
were. Not until she had gone was the silence broken, 
and even then voices were hushed and feet shuffled 
lightly. Nobody was anxious to give voice to his 
opinion lest a neighbor should repeat it to his dis- 
advantage. . No one felt quite safe, for the Princess 
had given the impression that she knew those who 
were most deserving of her anger. So far as I was 
concerned, she could hardly have done better. It was 
not without motive that I had not been called to the 
council that day. She had disassociated me from the 
mercy shown to the prisoners as much as possible, 
and had, therefore, been especially severe in extend- 
ing her pardon to me. Still, she had given me what 
protection she could by showing that she had 
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courage to act and strength to grip the situation 
firmly. 

I was anxious to know exactly how the Princess's 
•decision had been received by the council that morn- 
ing, so threaded my way through the crowd to find 
Walen or some other friend to question. Lady Al- 
drida, however, intercepted me, and I was obliged to 
follow her to an unoccupied comer. 

"I congratulate you, Sir Verrall, and also I thank 
you." 

"Why thank me ¥' 

"Do I not owe it to you that I have been so 
-graciously received to-night?" 

"I assure you that I have said no word on your 
behalf," I answered. 

It was hardly a gallant speech — I did not feel 
gallant just then. She did not notice it apparently. 

"You made me a partner in your petition, and, 
therefore, I feel a partner in your triumph," she 
said. 

"A poor triumph, I fear." 

"Truly great men always speak carelessly of their 
vown deeds. Do you not know that the prisoners are 
pardoned and will be allowed to depart? You have 
broken down one of the crudest laws that disgrace 
our fair country." 

"Were you abroad in the town this morning?" I 
asked. 

"No." 

"You would have heard murmurings against the 
Princess's decision, and loud threats against me. You 
lieard what her Highness said to-night ?" 

'TTes. She could be very terrible in anger. I 
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heard that she was angry at the council to-day when 
the priests sought to make her uphold the law." 

"What did the priests say ?" 

"They prophesied disaster for this country.^^ 

"And used threats ?" 

"Thought them, perhaps, but did not speak thenL 
That they dared not do. It is whispered, I know not 
with what truth, that Princess Daria does not love 
the priests too well." 

"Still, they would be ugly enemies. They can 
influence the people, and it is the people who ara 
dangerous when the trumpet of revolution sounds." 

"The people !" she exclaimed contemptuously. 

"Such contempt has led to many a disaster," T 
went on. "In other lands the people have risen-. , 
against their rulers, made their own laws, drenche* 
their country in blood, and have even murdered their- 
king." 

"They would not do that in Drussenland," 8he> 
answered, with childish confidence, and I smiled to* 
think that what had happened in civilized England 
and light-hearted France could not possibly happen 
in almost barbarous Drussenland. "In other lands/* 
she went on thoughtfully. "You have seen other 
lands ?" 

"Yes." 

"You must tell me of them. There is a seat in mv 
garden where the sun plays warmly all the afternoon. 
You shall tell me as we sit there." 

Her calm assimiption that to sit there must neces- 
sarily be bliss to me was startling. With renewed 
force I understood how tight a comer I was in. 

"The people are dangerous," I said hastily, with & 
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desperate endeavor to leave the romantic and descend 
to the commonplace, if anything in my present exist- 
ence could be called commonplace. 

"Not without leaders." 
. "Leaders might be found." 

"Where ?" 

"Even amongst those who pass us in this room," I 
answered, lowering my voice. 

It was rather curious that Count Yasca passed just 
then, for almost unconsciously he was in my mind, 
although I did not see him until after I had spoken. 

"At least they will have a Sir Yerrall against 
them." 

I bowed, wishing heartily that she would not so 
compliment me. 

"Ah, my lord, if a woman's reverence and pride 
is of value to a man, you should be well armed 
indeed.'' 

Lady Aldrida was not going to be sensible. I was 
perplexed how to make her understand that my woo- 
ing of the other night was not of a serious nature. 
There are many ways of getting out of awkward situ- 
ations of this kind in England, honorable, some of 
them — ^more or less. As a last resource, a man can go 
and shoot big game in central Africa. But in Drus- 
senland there was no last resource of this kind. There 
was no getting away from Lady Aldrida, and giving 
time a chance to heal her wounded feelings. Yet 
something had got to be done, and done quickly. It 
occurred to me that I might lay the blame on the 
customs prevalent in those other lands I knew of, and 
of which she was anxious to hear. It might even be 
policy to occupy that sunny garden-seat one after- 
noon, and explain the circumstances quietly. I think 
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— I am not sure, because things of this description 
are diflScult to speak positively about — but I think I 
should have begun to put matters in train at once to 
accomplish my end, had we not been interrupted. 

A Imight — one of the Count^s satellites — ap-' 
proached us. 

'^Your pardon, and yours, my lady. I come from 
the Count, Sir Verrall. He bids me inform you that 
you will be entrusted with the safety of her Highness 
to-night.'' 

^A short notice," I said. 

It has indeed only been arranged just now. The 
Count thought it might be a pleasant duty, seeing the 
things which have happened so lately." 

"It is a pleasant duty. Will you thank Count 
Yasca, and tell him that I shall be at my post an 
hour before midnight?" 

"It is good to be a Princess to command such a 
sentinel," said Lady Aldrida, when he had gone. 

I could not have had a better opening for a pretty 
answer, but I did not avail myself of it. I was glad 
to have so good an excuse for leaving her. The little 
fiction concerning the customs of other lands must 
stand over for the present I made my adieux 
hastily. 

"Gtood-night,'' she said, "and if the night seems 
lo^, remember my thoughts surround you." 

I bent over her hand a moment Surely I could 
do no less to thank her for such kindness. Still, the 
knowledjge that I was to have the companionship of 
her thoughts through the night hours gave me Uttle 
comfort Folly had indeed got me in a tight embrace. 
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of the street, a hand was laid upon my shoulder. In 
an instant my hand was upon my sword hilt 

"The second time you have received me as an 
enemy, Sir Verrall," said Jasar. 

"It was your own advice that I should fear 
shadows and ever be ready to defend myself," I 
answered. 

"You are to be sentinel to-night?" 

"Yes. I thank her Highness for this mark of her 
trust in me." 

"The Princess knew nothing of it until I discov- 
ered that it was arranged," said Jasar. "That is 
why I am here waiting for you." 

"You think the appointment to-night may mean 
treachery ?" 

"I cannot tell that, but I would have you use quick 
eyes through the night watches." 

"I thank you for your warning. In truth, I have 
grown accustomed in these days to think every one 
an enemy imtil he has proved himself a friend." 

"That is wisdom at all times. Sir Verrall. Even 
when danger does not lurk in every comer," he 
answered. "Still,to-night I cannot claim such friend- 
ship as you credit me with. It was not by my own 
thought that I came." 

I caught my breath a little. 

"I am charged with a message," he said. 

"The sender ?" I asked. 

"For only one do I carry a message. Sir Verrall." 

"The message, then ?" I said, my excitement, I am 
sure, plainly discernible in my voice. 

" ^Be a faithful and a loyal knight, and the God 
you worship grant you safety.' " 

"I pray so," I answered. "Tell me " 
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"Sir Verrall, I was charged with no further speech^ 
and I detain you." 

He turned from me abruptly, and • with rapid 
strides left me. 

It had been pleasant to fancy that it was by the 
Princess's desire that I was sentinel to-night, but that 
she had sent me such a message was more pleasant 
still. The bare words were nothing compared to the 
meaning that I felt was conveyed in them. 

The entrance to the Princess's apartments was in 
a spacious corridor, which at one end was approached 
by a wide staircase, the other end leading only t> 
rooms occupied by her suite. Two soldiers stood at 
the head of the staircase, and they saluted me as I 
passed. Their faces were unfamiliar to me. I took 
up my position at the entrance, and drew my sword. 
It was about eleven o'clock, as near as I could 
tell, and it was evident that the Princess had not yet 
retired, for servants passed in and out of her apart- 
ments for some time jafter I arrived. But I caught 
no sight nor sound of her, though I watched each 
opening of the door, and listened for even a low 
murmur to recognize. Sounds came from other parts 
of the palace for some time, and it was certainly past 
midnight when the last servant left the apartments, 
and I heard the door barred behind him. He carried 
a torch, which flickered redly on the walls of the cor- 
ridor as he went, and then gradually disappeared as 
he turned the corner which hid the head of the stair- 
case. I heard the guards there bid him good-night, 
so a call from me would bring them to my assistance 
should it be necessary. The corridor was in darkness^ 
save for a glimmer of light at the upper end from 
some opening placed high in the wall. It was aft 



dark as pitch towards the staircase, ^o sound came 
to me, excepting the slight creaking of my armor 
as I changed my position. Once I thought I heard 
the men at the end of the corridor move, but the 
sound was so slight that I may have been mistaken. 
It was an honor to be sentinel — a recognized honor, 
but it was one which a man would not choose to have 
often. I don't think it occurred to me to have any 
fear, for although I watched over the safety of the 
Princess, the guards by the staircase watched over 
me. Danger could only come from that direction, and 
I should have waring of its coming from them. But 
I did begin to feel tired and drowsy. Once eliminate 
fear, and I defy any one to feel wakeful in darkness 
and silence. I tried to think of something in a con- 
secutive manner, but this only had the effect of mak- 
ing me more sleepy. I remembered that Lady 
Aldrida's thoughts were with me, but even this 
knowledge did not arouse me. 

I believe the point of my sword was on the ground, 
and that I was almost leaning upon the weapon for 
support, when a slight sound suddenly startled me. 
I was on the alert in a moment, but I could not locate 
it, nor tell what manner of sound it was. Something 
had startled me, and that was all I was conscious of. 
I stood perfectly still, and listened. I could hear my 
own heart beating out its regular throbs, and at first 
nothing else. I was facing down the corridor towards 
the staircase. It was pitch dark, and I came to the 
conclusion that I could hear nothing, and yet in- 
stinctively I knew that the darkness hid something — 
something which threatened me. It seemed to palpi- 
tate in front of me, silently, but none the less cer- 
tainly. I put out my hand, passed it in front of 
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me and at my side. It rested against the wall of the 
..corridor, at the sharp comer, one side of the entrance 
to the Princess's apartments. I swept my sword 
round me at the full extent of my arm, but it touched 
nothing, yet something was there, and I knew it. 
My left hand rested on the corner of the wall, and 
with my right I gripped my weapon tightly, holding 
it before me in an attitude of defence. It was with 
diflSculty that I restrained myself from challenging 
the unknown danger. I could see nothing, hear 
nothing, and yet the atmosphere in front of me 
stirred, almost as though some one breathed in my 
face. Had I been superstitious, I should have put mj 
visitor down as a ghostly one, for how could a mate- 
rial enemy have passed the guards at the head of the 
.staircase ? 

Suddenly something touched me so gently that it 
"might have been the brush of a bat's wing. It touched 
my arm extended to the wall. The next moment a 
^wif t blow fell upon my shoulder, and I felt a spasm 
>of pain run through me, for sharp steel had pene- 
trated the joint of the armor. A second blow fell so 
.quickly after the first, that for a moment I thought 
I had more than one assailant. The blow failed in 
dts purpose, glancing from my armor, and then I 
was grappling with a desperate man. He was not 
.clad in steel as I was, I could feel that, but he had 
the advantage of me, for he closed with me and could 
use his dagger, whilst for a time my sword was use- 
less. He was conscious of his advantage, and struck 
fit me again and again in quick succession, striking 
-where he knew my armor would serve me least, yet, 
fortunately for me, striking beside the mark. 

I did not call for help at once ; I cannot say why. 
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Perhaps I was too much occupied to think of it;, 
perhaps, seeing that there was only one against me, 
my pride would not let me. We swung from side to 
side, I endeavoring to get my sword into play, he 
bent upon preventing my doing so. The pain in my 
shoulder became sharper, and I knew that a success- 
ful blow from that dagger might end the struggle. I 
gathered all my strength together, and, striking out 
with my left arm, wrenched myself from his grasp. 
With a low growl, like an animal at bay, he sprang 
at me ; but at last my sword-arm was free. A mass 
of darkness seemed to detach itself from the sur-^ 
rounding blackness, and then my weapon pierced it 
swiftly and cleanly. My wrist hardly felt the resist- 
ance. There was a low cry, a half-smothered sob, 
and then a dull thud at my feet 

"Ho, guard !" I cried, not too loudly, for fear of 
disturbing the Princess, yet my voice echoed in th^ 
silence. 

The echo was the only answer. I waited a few 
moments ; then I called again, and louder. 

"Guard, ho, guard 1" 

Again an echo, but this time other sounds. Hurry- 
ing feet ascended the stairs, there was a glare of 
torchlight at the end of the corridor, and two soldiera 
came toward me. They were not the men I had seen 
on guard. There was another sound behind me. A 
bolt was shot back, a door opened and Jasar stood 
silhouetted in light, and behind him the Princess. 

"What is it V said Jasar. 

"A dead man, I fear," I answered. 

The torches flared in the white face of my enemy. 
It roused him. 

"A better death than the other," he groaned. 
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Jasar fell on his knees beside him and raised him. 
a little. The Princess .stood at my side. 

"What other death ?" said Jasar. 

"He said I should be free if — ^if I killed him." 

"Who said it ? Speak, man 1'' 

"He " and then came a sob. 

I think the priest shook him to try to get the 
answer to his question, but my sword had done its 
work too well. The prostrate man shivered a little, 
his limbs twitched for a moment, and then with one 
sudden thrusting out of his legs^ he slipped from 
Jasar's arms and lay still. 

I turned to look at the Princess. 

'Tou are hurt," she said. 

She had caught up a fold of her white gown. So 
close to me was she that blood from the woimd in my 
shoulder had fallen upon her. 

"A scratch — ^nothing," I answered, yet I felt a 
dizziness creeping over me. 

"Do you know him?" she asked sharply, pointing 
to the dead man. 

"No." 

"Look." 

I turned almost mechanically, for my legs seemed 
suddenly to have grown too feeble to support me. 

*TDo you know him?" 

"No; yet By Heaven, yes; it is one of 

theml" 

The dead man was one of the prisoners of war. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

▲ TIMB OF DBLIBIUM. 

I OPENED my eyes and lay still, as one does when 
waking from a deep, refreshing sleep. I may have 
dozed again after my first consciousness, I do not 
know ; but presently I was aware that the roof of the 
chamber was strange to me. Then I moved to look 
around me. The sunlight fell upon rich hangings, 
antique and luxurious furniture, and rugs of brilliant 
colors; a very different lodging to my own. I took 
in my surroundings slowly, piece by piece, and then I 
attempted to sit up. 

"You must lie quite still." 

An arm was laid across to prevent my moving — 
a woman's arm. She spoke gently, she touched me 
gently, but there was no resistance in me, for as I 
moved a pain like a stab of hot iron ran downwards 
from my shoulder. It helped me to recall what had 
happened. 

I looked at the woman. She was a stranger to me. 

"Where am I ?" 

"You must not move, nor talk. You are in safe 
keeping," she answered. 

I think I smiled — I know I tried to. I felt in safe 
keeping. There was that in her face which assured 
me of it I closed my eyes, the light tried them, and 
I was conscious that she watched me for a time. 
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Then when she thought I slept she passed behind 
one of the hangings. I lay watching for her return, 
and gradually the memory of what had happened 
came back to me — the dark corridor, the unseen foe, 
the silent struggle, then the flashing torches, and the 
man lying there still — dead. 

The woman did not return; but presently the 
curtain was drawn back, and Jasar entered. 

"Awake, Sir Verrall, at last? It has been a long 
sleep. Is the arm painful?" 

"A little.'^ 

"You must keep quiet. It is a bad wound, Sir 
Verrall ; but brave men often carry ugly scars.'' 

"Where am I ?" 

"In the Princess's apartments; a safer place than 
any other for you, just now. Guards stand day and 
night without, and within are gentle hands to tend 
you." 

"The man died last night ?" I asked. 

"He died, but not last night. Three nights ago. 
I told you your sleep had been a long one." 

"Three nights 1" 

"Yes; but you must not talk now," Jasar said. 
"Presently we will talk, and then I will answer all 
your questions." 

I had no desire to question him then. I felt weak. 
It was a trouble to talk. I watched the sunlight grow 
to a deeper color. I heard the breeze stirring like 
soft music, and a bird singing. I did not notice 
Jasar leave me; but I knew that a woman's hands 
arranged my pillows, drew the coverings closer round 
me, and held a cup of wine to my lips. Perhaps I 
thanked her, I do not know. My consciousness slipped 
away from me, and I was living in another world, a 
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^world of bustle, crowded streets, hurrying men and 
women. I walked in it, yet was not of it Ko knights 
jsaluted me, no Princess did I see, no torches quivered 
Tedlj in the darkness, nor did the sound of ringing 
steel fall upon my ears. I was a stranger in this 
world of busy merchantmen, of lamp-lit streets, of 
rumbling traffic, and the never-ending hum of human 
voices. In my delirium I returned to seething Lon- 
don, and it was strange to me. In my waking 
moments— or, I should say, the lucid intervals in my 
•delirium, for many days passed as I tossed hour after 
hour upon my couch, and simlight followed darkness, 
of which, for the most part, I was unconscious — ^two 
faces looked into mine, the priest's and that of the 
woman who nursed me. Never once that of the Prin- 
cess. I tried, once, to ask whether she had been to 
:8ee me ; but either I was too weak to put my thoughts 
into words, or else my nurse did not hear me. 

It was a small wound to weaken me so. I was 
:ashamed of it, when I became convalescent enough 
to notice it 

"It was much worse than it is now," my nurse told 
me when she bandaged it one day. 

"I am glad, for it looks nothing, and I have been 
'Tery iU." 

"Very ill," she said. 
^And you have nursed me all the time ?" 
Tes. Her Highness has left you to my care." 

*T)oes she know how ill I have been ?" 

"I have answered her questions each day, and 
^sometimes she has been to look at you.'' 

I asked no more. I fancied that my nurse did not 
-wish to be questioned. 

Once convalescent, I began to mend rapidly. 
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O'Ryan was sent for to look after me ; but the Prin- 
oess did not come^ and Jasar only seldom. When the 
priest did come, he would tell me little of what was 
going on. He was always in a hurry, always prom- 
ised to have a long talk with me as soon as he had 
time; but when I suggested that I was well enough 
to be about again, declared very emphatically that I 
was mistaken, and that I was not allowed to leave 
my apartments at present. 

"Why not ?" 

"Sick men recovering feel better than they really 
are,'^ he answered with a smile, and he effectually 
silenced my arguments by leaving me. 

Nor was O'Ryan much more communicative. 

"You're to be kept quiet No excitement. No 
politics," he said. 

"But I'm well again, man." 

"Getting on, but not well." 

"I feel like a prisoner." 

"And, by Saint Patrick, that's pretty well what 
you are," he answered. 

"A prisoner 1" I exclaimed, crossing the room 
towards the door. 

O'Ryan stopped me. 

"No good," he said. "It's fastened on the outside. 
Better not make the guards suspicious. I am care- 
fully looked at every time I come and go." 

"But why ? What has happened in the city ?" 

"Faith, they've been crowding a lot of history into 
a few days," he answered. "But see here, Sir Verrall, 
I am under oath to answer no questions. I should 
not have been allowed to come at all without giving 
the oath. There have been occasions when I haven't 
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kept these kind of bargains, but I'm going to keep 
this one." 

"Surely we can be honest with each other ?" 

"It isn't honest to break an oath." 

"Our safety may demand it'' 

"It doesn't," he replied. "It's the other way, I'm 
told." 

"Who told you so ? Who made you take an oath ?" 
'Her Highness." 

The Princess ?" I said, in astonishment "Am I 
her prisoner?" 

"Well, I don't rightly know whose prisoner you 
are, or why you're being kept here, but her Highness 
sent for me, and gave me my instructions. She was 
mighty pleasant, too, Verrall — said nice things about 
me, and let slip a good many promises for the future. 
She may forget them, of course, but I'm not going to 
give her a chance of withdrawing them, any way. 
I'm going to act square with her." 

"She has made an impression upon you, then, at 
last ?" I said. 

"Verrall, I'll admit there are points about her 
which are not conspicuous in all females. She and 
Bridget have much in common." 

I laughed, and then asked, after a pause — 

^Did she say anything of me ?" 

^You were mentioned as my master, that was 
all. No, you were not a prominent feature of our 
conversation." 

"And how long is this to last ?" I asked somewhat 
angrily. A long illness makes a man irritable. 

"You'll oblige me by asking no questions. I'm 
on oath to a lady not to answer them." 
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No persuasion would move him, and my nurse who* 
came in and out constantly, either knew nothing, or 
was under a similar oath. Jasar was my only hope, 
and he kept out of my way. 

However, he came one morning, and was not in a 
hurry. He expressed himself pleased at my appear- 
ance, and said he had come to have a long talk with 
me. 

"And will, I hope, answer my questions." 

"Some of them, doubtless, but all Ah, Sir 

Verrall, that might not be wise. Stay, we will have a 
quiet talk." 

He spoke to O'Byan and the nurse, who left us at 
once. 

"Who is my nurse ?" I asked. 

"One of the ladies attending upon the Princess. 
You are growing well again, so it is fair to say that 
her Highness made a good choice. It was suggested 
that Lady Aldrida should be sent to nurse you." 

He watched me T^ith that queer smile upon his 
face which I had noticed so often. 

"It was a natural suggestion," he said, when I 
made no answer; "but there were circumstances 
which might have made the lady an awkward nurse;. 
No, I cannot tell you what the circumstances were, so» 
do not ask me." 

"I seem to have slipped back into childhood," I 
said irritably. "Am I for ever to be kept in ignorance 
of what goes on around me ? Why am I a prisoner 
here ? Has Vasca headed a revolution, and been suc- 
cessful ?" 

"Had he done so, you would have been no longer 
even a prisoner. But come; I will save your ques- 
tionings, and tell you what I can. You, perhaps, re- 



member what the man who attacked you said when he 
was dying ?" 

"That he should be free if he killed me." 

"I judged that was what he meant/' said Jasar. 
^^I tried to get him to tell more, but he died too 
quickly. If he spoke truly — and if ever a man does 
speak truly, it is when his life is flickering just be- 
fore going out — he must have been deceived, for 
freedom had already been granted to all the prisoners 
without conditions. Indeed, the other prisoners were 
released before the man could have attacked you, and 
left the city unmolested. Therefore, Sir Verrall, an 
enemj has endeavored to take your life by the hand 
of this prisoner." 

"And the enemy ?" I asked. 

"The man died before he could speak," Jasar 
answered. 

"But how did he pass the guards at the head of the 
staircase ?" 

"As soon as your safety had been looked after, and 
jou had been brought here, her Highness sent for the 
men. The truth will, perhaps, never be known. I 
believe they had been withdrawn from their post on 
some pretext At any rate, they were not allowed to 
betray any one. When they were sent for, they were 
found dead at the foot of the staircase, stabbed, both 
of them — in the back." 

I shuddered. Perhaps I was not yet strong enough 
to bear the recital of these ghastly details. 

"There was treachery in our midst," Jasar con- 
tinued. "The whole palace was awake at once, and 
even in the town there was little sleep that night. 
Search was made for the murderers in vain. At the 
council next day, her Higness did her utmost to 
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probe the matter to the root She let it be understood 
that she believed it treachery against herself ^ that the 
assassin's dagger 'v^as intended for her; and a shout 
of loyalty was the answer. It rang in the rafters, 
of the council hall, and found an echo in every street 
in the city. Then, Sir Verrall — and mark you this 
well — her Highness said that it was you who had 
saved the life of the Sovereign, coming near to your 
own death in the act. There was no shout of praise, 
Sir Verrall. Almost a dead silence followed." 

"Her Highness tried to throw her protection over 
me, and failed," I said quietly. 

"She failed, yes — even worse than failed, for the 
priests attacked you fiercely for breaking their laws. 
They held that your advice had been proved worth- 
less, since one of these prisoners had attempted to 
kill the Princess, and many saw reason in their argu- 
ment. Further, they spoke of your mission to Drus- 
senland to set the Princess on the throne in Yadasara, 
and to bring to the light of day that which had for 
so long been hidden — the treasure which legend tells 
us lies buried in this land." 

"Did they say that they had been mistaken in 
proclaiming me the expected Enight ?" 

"The priests are wiser than that. Sir Verrall," he 
answered. "They have studied again. You were 
the Knight, but you have broken the laws of Drus- 
senland, you have angered the God who sent you, 
therefore you have failed in your mission." 

"Will they despatch me, then, and wait for another 
Knight?" I asked. 

"Doubtless they would if opportunity occurred. 
They have uttered fCndless prophecies concerning this 
land — disasters which shall surely come upon it until 
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you are gone to meet the just punishment which 
awaits you in the land from whence you came." 

'*And how am I to go ?" I asked. 

"There are many ways. You might go to the 
mountains unexpectedly, as from the mountains you 
came unexpectedly." 

I smiled. 

*^ut there is a quicker way," said Jasar. 

I looked at him inquiringly. 

"A much quicker way — death." 

"Death — how ? In the market-place ?" 

The priest nodded. 

"Death comes to every man once," I said. "It 
would have been better to die here quietly, better 
than the shout of a rabble at a quivering thing bound 
to a stake ; but who can choose how or when he will 
die ?" 

Jasar did not take his eyes from me. 

"They say the Lady Aldrida fell in a swoon when 
her women told her what the priests had decreed." 

"Death will end that folly, at least," I answered. 
"And the Princess, are you her messenger to tell me 
that the people^s voice is too strong, their will too 
unanimous to resist ? Well, I said my life was hers 
when she should ask it The time has come quickly."' 

"My son, illness has weakened you. Have you no* 
desire left to cut a path through these enemies of 
yours and of hers ?" 

"Her will is my law," I replied. "What is her 
will ?" 

"That she must tell you. You ask why vou are a 
prisoner here. Without these walls dangers in crowds 
stand awaiting you. Only now are you regaining- 
strength, only now are you again becoming the knight 
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who withstood Count Vasca in the lists, and fought 
so valiantly yonder before Yadasara. You have been 
a child, muttering in your sleep, too weak to lift an 
arm to defend yourself. So for your own safety you 
have been a prisoner." 

"Muttering in my sleep ? What did I speak of ?" 

"Of many things strange to me, of some I can- 
not tell you. But the Princess chose your nurse. 
Your words are known only to her, to the Princess, 
and to myself." 

"You cannot tell me anything of what I said ?" 

"Not now," he answered. "To-night I will come 
for you, and you shall talk with the Princess." 

"Tell me one thing," I said, as he rose to go. 
'^^Spoke I of the Princess in my delirium?" 

"Yes. Her name was sometimes on your lips." 

"Did the Princess hear me ?" 

"I do not know." 

"At least, she was told ?" 

"Perhaps." 

"Is that why the Lady Aldrida was not sent for to 
nurse me ?" 

"It was thought that she would not be so good a 
nurse as the one you had. Sir Verall — ^not so patient 
and gentle. I know no more than that" 

I let him leave me without further question. What 
had I said is my delirium? Had I told my secret? 
Had I confessed that I loved Princess Daria? To- 
night I should see her ; would her face tell me some- 
thing of what I had said ? 

How slowly the sun sank towards his setting ! 
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CHAPTEE XVII 



THE PBINOESS'S GABDBN. 



Heb face told me nothing that night She t^ 
ceived me very graciously — ^would not let me kneel 
to her; but there was something in her manner which- 
made me feel that the hopes which had grown up in 
my heart so quickly that day were luxuriant weeds, 
fit only to be cut down. She would not let me talk 
much about what had happened in the city. 

*'We are in perilous times," she said; "but you- 
must be my prisoner still. You are not yet able to' 
brave dangers. Here, you are safe. Get strong again 
quickly. Sir Verrall, for I have need of you." 

And so she dismissed me. Jasar smiled. Perhaps' 
he understood something of my disappointment^ 
which kept me wakeful during the night. But morn- 
ing came — a day destined to be the first of many 
pleasant days, days in which those hopes of mine' 
flourished again and were not so promptly cut downy 
some of them standing uninjured even when others 
fell. 

It is more difficult, it seems to me, to remember in 
detail the hours which bring joy with them than 
those which are sorrow-laden. Sorrow comes with 
a sharp stab, and the thoughts are concentrated by 
the pain; but joy comes di£Pused, moments of hope 
looking golden and great through the lenses of desire. 
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moments of doubt to be presently forgotten. A word, 
simple enough, spoken lightly it may be, whispers a 
volume of meaning to a heart anxious to believe. So 
it was with me. I cannot point to precise moments 
when certain words or actions inspired me with 
hopes, the very possession of which made me tremble. 
I cannot set down in cold words what I tried to con- 
vey. Doubtless my speech was halting ; but love has 
a language all its own — a language with a small voca- 
bulary, but a wealth of meaning in looks and silence. 

Princess Daria had a garden. The only entrance 
to it was from her suite of apartments. High walls 
surrounded it, and there was no fear of prying eyes. 
There were shady nooks in it, and cunningly devised 
corners where one might sit and dream the whole 
day long undisturbed. There was a marble basin in 
it, round which flowers clung ; and in the water gold 
and silver fish darted incessantly. It was no trim 
garden, with beds precisely cut and paths swept clean. 
Tendrils crept at will, and daisies peeped out from 
the grass, little glimmering stars. Mingled perfumes 
filled the air — perfumes by N'ature blended. It was 
a garden of trees which caught the breeze of evening 
and turned to low music amongst the leaves, trees 
that spread wide arms in welcome to the birds, and 
treasured the nests as if they loved them; a garden 
where the sunlight fell all day, yet not too hotly, a 
garden where moonlight traced fantastic patterns, 
made ghostly shadows, and lent a mystery to the 
night. 

Here I was privileged to walk or lie at full length 
in the shade of some tree, filling my lungs with new 
health at every breath. Here Jasar and I talked, 
and the Princess joined us, staying only a little while 
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at first, but afterwards longer. She talked of plans 
for the future. My friends were so few that it was 
impossible for me to stand unless something could be 
devised against my enemies. Truth to tell, my friends 
and enemies troubled me little just then. I was too 
happy to fear the future, for the Princess became 
each day less a Princess and more a woman. I lived 
in the present. I told them something of my country, 
of London, of railways and telegraphs and of manv 
things which in Drussenland had never been heard oi. 
The Princess, leaning her head upon her hand, lis- 
tened intently as a child will listen to an engrossing 
fairy-tale ; but the priest smiled with superior knowl- 
edge. I know he made me angry more than once. . 

"You tell of strange things, Sir Verrall," he said. 
"But because the people in Drussenland are super- 
stitious and legend-loving, you must not think that 
we are all ready to believe tales so far beyond all 
possibility.'* 

"I speak the truth. There are even more marvel- 
lous things that I have not told you of." 

"Sir Verrall, there is no need to speak carefully 
here. Her Highness loves not superstition, and has 
no fear of disasters which the priests prophesy. We 
know that no miracle brought you into our land, and 
that to account for your coming you used a legend to 
save yourself. Why seek to deceive us who are your 
friends?" 

"Yes, friends," said the Princess softly. 

I was inclined to be angry, but a moment's reflec- 
tion told me how impossible my tales must seem to 
them. 

"Indeed, there is no deceit," I answered. "Things 
are as I have told you in my country. Besides, my 
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coming was somewhat of a miracle,and it was not I 
who claimed to be the expected Knight, remember. 
It was O'Byan who suggested it, and the priests be- 
lieved it" 

Then I told them how I came into Drussenland, 
beginning with the tale that poor Mnstapha told that 
night. 

"To the world beyond these great mountains of 
yours, the very existence of such a country as Drus- 
senland is considered a legend," I went on. "Shut 
in as you are, you have been left behind. Your cus- 
toms are old-fashioned; the world has moved on, 
making new discoveries, and these things I tell you of 
are the things of every day, so common that they have 
ceased to be marvellous." 

"We have heard something of the world outside," 
said the Princess. "The rebels have gathered men 
from thence and brought them secretly into Drussen- 
land." 

"How ?" I asked. 

"I do not know," she answered. "Some of the 
priests so-called, who in Yadasara make mockery of 
all religion, found the way." 

I looked at Jasar. 

"I do not know it either," he said. "It is a secret 
known only to a few, and they keep it fast. True 
Drussenlanders seek not to know it. The history of 
our country — ^that part of it which u known, and not 
legendary — ^is only of ourselves. We are a people 
to ourselves. The hordes that live beyond theso 
mountains are nothing to us, nor we to them. Great 
Nature has cast her hills about us, and made us what 
we are. It is a sin to seek to undo what Qod has 
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done so well, and terrible vengeance shally in good 
time, fall upon those who attempt to do so." 

He spoke passionately. It was the first time I had 
seen him at all excited. Jasar had declared that he 
was no believer in legend and superstition, gloried in 
what his brethem chose to call his unorthodox views ; 
jet deep down in his heart I could perceive the root 
of superstition. He dimg to many of his old beliefs 
in spite of himself. The Princess said nothing. I 
wondered how far she was in agreement with the 
priest. 

^^Tell me the history of Drussenland/' I said. 

And he told it to me, hurrying through the legend- 
ary part, dilating fully on that which was known to 
be true. But it was the legendary part which inter- 
ested me most, for from it I could build up the story 
of this strange people, and account for some of their 
customs and their religion. 

This is no place to tell a history. Even as Jasar 
told it, it would fill many pages. A few facts that I 
gathered will suffice. The Drussenlanders were the 
descendants of a ereat army gathered from all the 
nations of the wond — so Jasar said — ^which was led 
into a country beyond the hills to fight for the true 
religion. Year after year this army, constantly re- 
cruited, fought with varying success, and at last came 
peace. Some returned home again; some remained 
in the land of their warfare, took wives of the 
daughters of the land, and wandered forth to find a 
city to dwell in. So they had come to Drussenland, 
and, as the years passed, became a great people. This 
WB8 the legendary part which Jasar said might have 
some truth in it. 
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To me it seemed clear. These people were de- 
scended from the survivors of the last Crusade. 
Many, it is known, never returned to Europe, and 
what more probable than that they should draw to- 
gether and become a people to themselves? All 
Europe had furnished warriors for the Crusades; 
hence the curious jumble of the language which had 
become the tongue of Drussenland. Then the reli- 
gion. The chapel where I had kept my vigil had lit- 
tle to distinguish it from a church in England, and 
the God they worshipped was the true God. There 
was nothing marveUous in the fact that so many 
symbols had crept into their worship. 

Not just then, but by degrees, I told the Princess 
and Jasar of the Crusades, and the Princess, at least, 
believed me when I declared that much of the legend 
was true. Perhaps Jasar believed more than he 
admitted. 

Yet ever and again, in the midst of such conver- 
sation, the Princess would lead me to consider my 
present position. No ancient history could help me 
in that 

"The days pass swiftly," she said. "You are al- 
most strong now. The priests clamor for action, and 
the people cry with them. What are we to do t" 

It was a grave question. 

^' Jasar suggested a way out of the difficulty," I 
answered. "My death would relieve your Highness 
of much trouble." 

She shot a swift glance of anger at the priest He 
told me afterwards that I had been the cause of some 
bitter words spoken to him. 

"It is no time to talk folly. It is time to act," 
was all she said to me. 
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"I meant it not foolishly," I answered. *'I told 
you my life was yours when you asked it" 

^^I need knights with strong arms and strong 
courage — ^not dead men," she said. 

I was thoughtful for a time. 

^^ave the people ceased to believe that I am the 
expected Enight ?" I asked suddenly. 

"I hardly faiow. They cry at the priests' bidding 
that you have done nothing of what you promised." 

"Are they loyal to you ?" 

"Apart from your cause — ^yes," she answered; 
*T)ut this city is not safe for you." 

"I have many friends — ^more than, perhaps, your 
Highness is aware of. They would rally round me. 
I have a mind to put the matter to the test." 

"You have many enemies, too; not least amongst 
them my own kinsman. Count Vasca." 

If she ever had loved the Count, she forgot it then, 
I fancy. I saw a great hope for myself, since she 
was so angiy with him. 

"Your Highness knows me for what I am, but 
others know only what is told of me. Once more 
I will use the legend. I believe that an attack upon 
Yadasara, well planned, would be successfuL I 
believe your enemies may be defeated. Let me 
come to the council, and I will tell them so. I will 
volunteer to go to Yadasara to spy out where the city 
is weakest So shall I not be accused of doing noth- 
ing to fulfill my mission. So shall I be rid of my 
enemies for a while, and when I return ** 

"Return!" she exclaimed. "Think you there is 
safety for you in Yadasara?" 

'They welcome always a warrior who will fight for 
them. My servant was of some importance in the 
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king's army. He Bhall go with me, and I warrant will 
make a tale that shall give me safety." 

"And afterwards V 

She asked the question with a sigh. 

"Would you not rule in Yadasara, and the land be 
at peace again, if success attends me ?" 

"You will not return." 

*^Then I shall die for your sake. I ask nothing 
better than that" 

It was hardly true, for I was much more anxious 
to live for her sake. 

"Is there no other way ?" she asked. 

"Did we know how these warriors from the outer 
world were brought into Drussenland, there would 
be another road from danger." 

"You would flee r 

"Yes, but not alone. I came from a good land, 
but I shall never return to it — alone." 

"You would " 

And then she paused. 

"I would say to the woman I love, Come, come 
with me." 

She laid her hand upon my arm. 

"That woman would do well to think much before 
she answered," she said. "You have never asked why 
Lady Aldrida was not sent to nurse you." 

"I partly know the reason. In my sleep I mut 
tered things which would not have pleased her. Be- 
lieve me, in my sleep I spoke truly." 

"Yet you know not what you said." 

'*! can guess." 

'There was a keen edge in the wind which shook 
the trees just now. Good-night." 
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I raised her hand to my lips, and she did not 
prevent me. Then she left the garden. 

For three days I did not see her. I looked eagerly 
for her coming, and found a long talk with Jasar 
wearisome. Had I angered her ? Why did she not 
come? I asked the priest if she were ill. He 
answered that she was busy. The fourth day was 
drawing to its close when I saw her coming slowly 
through the garden. I went to meet her. 

"The council is to-morrow," she said. 

"Then this is my last night here. I thank your 
Highness for your great kindness to me.'^ 

"To-morrow you must be brave, for your own sake 
and — ^for mine,'' she said, after a pause. 

"For your sake I would dare all things." 

She seated herself on a stone bench beneath a tree, 
and I stood beside her. 

"You would be glad to return to your own laud V* 
she said. 

"Yes." 

"There would be many to welcome so brave a 
knight" 

"In my own land I am not a knight," I answered. 
"I drew my sword first in your service, and for you 
it will be drawn at the last" 

"But there would be many to welcome you," she 
persisted. 

"I can recall no one who would greatly rejoice." 

"Your Princess ?" 

"A Queen reigns in England, but she has no 
knowledge of me." 

"Has she no knights to do her bidding?" 

"Yes, but not such knights as you have in Drus- 
senland." 
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"It was I who made you a knight," she said. 

"And have I not been faithful and true?" 

" The long-expected Knight — the Knight of the 
Silver Star," she murmured; and then she said: 
"Why are you so anxious to return if there is no one 
to welcome you?" 

"If I return at all, I shall not go alone. I shall 
live and die in Drussenland, unless the woman I love 
goes with me to my own country." 

"And yet you seek to place me on the throne in 
Yadasara, making me greater than I am now. You 
claim no reward for such a service." 

My heart leaped within me. She understood, and 
yet was not angry at my presumption. 

"My love claims nothing. It only waits." 

She did not answer. 

"It waits until I dare to tell it all. Once I claimed 
a reward, and was refused. I have not forgotten. I 
shall never claim again, but ask humbly, for I cannot 
bear refusal a second time." 

"You will fail in Yadasara." 

"I mean to succeed. If I fail, and if I return, 
there is that other way I spoke of. In Yadasara 
I may at least find the key to that. If I never 
return " 

"Ah 1 You must" 

She rose, and stood at her full height before me. 
For a moment I was tempted to take her in my arms, 
for almost there was an answer in her cry to my 
love. 

"You would sorrow if I did not return ?" I asked. 

"You must return. Tell me, by what name are 
you called in your own land ?" 

"Clinton VerraU." 
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"Clinton Verrall," she repeated softly. "It is a 
pretty name." 

"It is the name of the man who worships you," I 
answered, and I took her hand, and, bending low^ 
kissed it passionately. I dared not touch her lips. 

There was the sound of a footstep upon the path, 
and Jasar came to us. 

"The Count is asking for your Highness." 

"I will come," she answered, and something in her 
tone dismissed Jasar, for he left us at once. 

"Who worships you," I repeated. 

She let her hand rest in mine for a moment 

"Sir Verrall — for so you are in Drussenland — -be 
brave for my sake to-morrow. For my sake, return 
from Tadasara." 

Our eyes met for a moment, steadily. Then she 
left me. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THB OOUHTOIL. 

Thb council was fixed for the afternoon. It was 
an unusual time ; but the Princess had so ordered it. 
I spent the morning thinking out my plan in detail, 
for this was no occasion to make a slip or to lose an 
opportunity by being unprepared. I was excited. It 
annoyed me that my hands trembled, and. that I 
could not sit still. My ideas, even the words I 
meant to speak, went from my memory when I 
attempted to rehearse them. However, my old 
capability of being able to brace myself up when 
the time for action came did not desert me now, 
and the moment I entered the hall I felt equal to 
any emergency. Danger hung in the air, and my 
courage rose to meet it. 

The hall presented very much the same appearance 
as when I had first entered it. Then all eyes had 
turned to me, wondering if I were the Knight so 
long expected. All eyes were turned upon me now, 
most of them lit with anger. A low murmur, like a 
whispered growl, sounded round me, and I knew that 
I was in the midst of men whose hands were ready to 
work my destruction at the bidding of a leader strong 
enough to set the Princess at defiance. 

"The law-breaker." 

"A bad councillor for the Princess." 
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"He would be our kiug^ if we would have him." 

"Out; man; that is to insult the lady who rules 
over us." 

I caught the muttered comments, though they 
were spoken softly. Who had suggested that I wished 
to be their king ? It was strange that such an accu- 
sation should follow upon what had happened last 
night. 

But these murmurs were at the lower end of the^ 
hall — ^were the words of men who were easily swayed.. 
A bold declaration from me might easily turn tiieir 
jeers to applause. They knew me for a knight whor 
had shown no fear, and soldiers listen easily and cry 
ready praise to such a one, if he can only wake an 
echo in their hearts. 

At the upper end of the hall I was received prac- 
tically in silence. My reputation was great enough 
to give me this respect from men I might call to 
account for insolence. The priests turned frowning 
faces to me, and drew back a little as I passed. The 
action showed their distrust and hatred, and was 
calculated to do me harm with those who were 
guided by the priests. I felt my cheeks flush, and 
angry words sprang readily to my lips, but I did not 
speak them. I only walked a Utile more erect. Now. 
I did not stand below the platform, as I think 
some expected me to do. I mounted the steps and 
took my place as near to the Princess's chair as 
possible. I endeavored to hold my own firmly but 
courteously, neither making myself too prominent nor 
seeking to escape observation. I was not a prisoner 
about to plead for mercy, but a man prepared to hurl 
defiance in the teeth of a crowd incensed against me. 
Yasca stood beside the chair, and to him I bowed. 
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Then I turned to the chief of the priests and bowed 
to him^ lower still. He was my greatest enemy 
to-day. Vasca was civil; it would have surprised a 
stranger to learn how much he hated me. But the 
priest was even a better actor. His face assumed a 
look of pity and sorrow. 

"My son, you come promptly and with a good 
presence. Courage is a great gift bestowed alike on 
those who do ill and those who do well." 

"True. I have seen great courage in ill-doers. It 
should be a gift for those only who use it well. We 
should then have less strife in the land, and honest 
men could stand undaunted at the cries of the 
envious." 

He had spoken in a low voice, much in the man- 
ner of a father to an erring son. His hypocrisy made 
me answer, but I, too, spoke in a low tone. Only 
those immediately about us could have heard. 

I had told the Princess that I had many friends, 
but I doubted whether the statement was true as I 
glanced at those about me. Two or three whom I 
had reckoned amongst my supporters spoke some com- 
monplace to me, but no word of sympathy to 
strengthen me. They seemed afraid to touch the sub- 
ject which concerned us so nearly just then, or else 
the prophecies of the priests had made them afraid. 
And as I looked down into the hall, my task seemed 
hopeless. What words could I speak to sway them ? 
Was it not, indeed, possible that I might anger them 
more, and if so, would even the presence of the 
Princess save me? I had a vision of that almost 
motionless crowd, stung to fury and storming the 
platform to wreak their vengeance upon me. 

Purposely, I think, the Princess did not keep the 
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cooncil waiting. I had taken my place only a few 
manents when the curtains were drawn, and she 
stepped to her seat. She shot one swift glance at 
me, «p swift that I doubt if any other noticed it. She 
bowed proudly as a roar of voices welcomed her, but 
she locked pale and anxious. 

Then there was silence. There is no silence so 
impressire as when an eager crowd waits breath* 
lessly. 

^^It has even been our custom in Drussenland to let 
even a prisoner speak an answer to his accusers.'^ It 
was a relief to hear her voice break the silence. She 
spoke softly, yet so clearly that she must have been 
heard even in the farthest corner. "In these days, 
however, it has pleased certain of our subjects to 
speak bitterly of one who is not a prisoner — one who 
came to us, and was welcomed by us as a Knight long 
expected in our land. The judgment that he was 
what he has claimed to be rested not with us. Wis- 
dom greater than ours declared his coming to be 
propitious to our State, and in arms he has borne 
himself gallantly, as many a valiant warrior can here 
attest. Yet some amongst us have spoken bitterly of 
him, and more — have, in their hearts, condemned 
him without a hearing. That is, indeed, injustice. 
But worse offence has been conmiitted. In our own 
palace, at our very door, was this knight attacked 
while he guarded our person. If the assassin's knife 
were raised against us, then truly we and all our 
loyal subjects owe this knight thanks for his protec- 
tion of us. If, as some affirm, the attack was made 
upon the knight, then are there some amongst us 
whom it would be well to stamp out, since, for lack 
of courage, they seek to murder, and are no true 
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Drussenlanders. We know that the hand which held 
the knife was not the hand of him who devised the 
crime. The tool paid dearly for his part, and so, in 
good time, shall they who planned, and who, to screen 
themselves from our anger, silenced for ever the 
guards who could have betrayed them. Now, we are 
here not to judge, nor of our wish is this council 
called together. It is by the wish of the knight you 
have accused ; not all of you, but some. Only vaguely 
has he heard the charges brought against him, and 
since there can be no steady answer to vague rumor, 
it is our will that you who have aught to say speak, 
and that the knight shall answer you. You who lis- 
ten" — and she swept her arm round to include every 
upturned face in the hall — "you who listen give a 
patient hearing. We seek not to guide you ; but be 
honest men, not fools of passion to be led by every 
one who tries to move you; be Drussenlanders, not 
wretches making our street corners dangerous, men 
ready to creep in the dark and stab from behind. I 
have gloried in that I am your Princess, gloried in 
the brave hearts I rule, gloried in your deeds; have 
been proud to cry to the whole world that I am a 
Princess in Drussenland; but show me that you are 
cravens, men afraid to meet their enemy face to face, 
and I will fling this golden circle of my sovereignty 
amongst you. Make whom you will your ruler. I 
should think it shame to call such men my subjects." 

For a moment there was silence, then a murmur 
ran through the hall, and then a great roar. She had 
touched l£em. Dexterously she had paved the way 
for me. 

"You, our priests, have somewhat against the 
knight," she said, when the shouting had ceased, 
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' Wl you^ our loyal knights. Speak honestly ; and 
you. Sir Verrall^ answer honestly. So justice shall 
be dole.'' 

She looked first at the chief of the priests, then at 
C!ount Tasca, and then at me. 

The priest began to speak in a rather sing-song 
tone, as though he were reciting a lesson he had com- 
mitted to memory. He was a hypocrite^ and I doubt 
if he had e^r believed me to be the expected Enight. 
He had accepted me as a foil to Vasca's power ; but 
since I had usurped his power, in that I had saved 
the prisoners, Le was determined to bring me to ruin. 
He talked much of his duty to the religion of the 
land, much of his loyalty to tiie Princess, the rightful 
sovereign of the country, much of his sorrow that one 
so highly favored as I should so err in my duty. 

^^The expected Knight was to do many things in 
Drussenland," he went on. ^^He was to bring peace 
and plenty into it That he should be mighty in 
achievement, I believed; but with that I have noth- 
ing to do. My office hinders me from wielding a 
sword, and though my heart may leap at the sight of 
brave deeds, I can have no part in them. My office 
is to watch over the sacred things of this land, to 
punish those who bring our great religion into dis- 
repute, giving occasion to those of lesser intellect to 
revile and turn the God we worship into a jest. We 
have laws that have come down to us from the be- 
ginning, laws given us to obey. It is not for us to 
question them. It is for us to fulfil them. One such 
law the knight has, with persuasive tongue, caused 
your Highness to break. For the knight I care noth- 
ing. Be he ever so courageous, he is but a unit in 
this land of ours, and, if need be, can be swept away 
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as a cobweb which disgraces a beautiful structure is 
destroyed. It is for the structure I care, for our 
country which has its crown in the person ol your 
Highness. Your Highness has broken a lai^, and, 
therefore, your people have broken a law. Tlink you 
peace and plenty shall be poured into the lap3 of those 
who sin ? I rejoiced at the Knight's coming, so is my 
sorrow keener that he has made his mission of none 
effect For him pimishment awaits at the hand of 
Him who sent him. Our duty is not to delay his 
going. If it be so willed that as he came miracu- 
lously, so miraculously can he be taken from us, 

then it shall be. But death is the only means we mor- 

. 

tals know of by which he can return. Therefore, by 
death should we seek pardon for ourselves. I would 
my words could take a happier tone. If my eyes are 
blinded, if I have not read our laws aright, then 
power will be granted to the knight to increase my 
wisdom. I wish not to condemn him unheard. It is 
not I that condemn him— it is our reUgion which 
does so." 

To me his argument was not a very convincing 
one, but it was impossible to tell what effect his 
words would have upon his hearers. "No shouting 
followed their utterance. The condemnation was of 
too solemn a nature. The Princess turned to Vasca. 

"For my own part, I had rather remain silent," 
he said. "It may seem envious in me to seek to 
condemn a knight who in tournament has met me 
honestly, and in the field has fought valiantly. In- 
deed, I speak only for the many as chief of the 
knights who attend your Highness." 

"That we know, Sir Vasca," said the Princess, 
looking fixedly at him. 
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She did not take her eyes from him while he spoke. 
Perhaps he saw distrust in them, for, after beginning 
so humbly, he went on bitterly enough — 

"The priest has spokeu of the laws; with them I 
have nothing to do, but since the priests and I have 
been often at variance, in that we are agreed in this 
matter proves the justice of our complaint. The 
knight was to accomplish two things with which I 
am concerned — ^to place your Highness on the throne 
in Yadasara, and to find a treasure that should bring 
plenty to our land. I blame not that these things are 
not yet accomplished^ but that nothing has been done. 
I have no knowledge of miracles; they are for the 
priests. I am a blunt soldier who believes in a man 
carving out his own miracles with the edge of his 
sword, and as a soldier it seems to me that in due 
time tiie conquest of Yadasara can be accomplished. 
Ejiights to fight there are in plenty. We need no 
stranger knight to lead us against the city. But in 
finding the treasure is the chief mission of. the ex- 
pected Knight We are at present a divided country, 
and whichever side finds the treasure wins also the 
throne in Yadasara. These foreign dogs the King 
has brought into this land would leave him to-morrow 
were they paid for doing so, and there are hundreds 
of men in this city who would march to Yadasara to- 
morrow were the treasure in the King's hands. The 
priests believe that our men fight because of the 
righteousness of the cause, but I go in and out the 
camp daily, and I know what murmurings there are. 
It is no secret that the Kinc never rests in seeking 
for this treasTjre, and I have little faith in the loyalty 
of a body of men if, by chance, their interests pull 
another way. Do you suppose that half the men 
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without these walls care who reigns in Yadasara, so 
long as their own wants are satisfied ? The time is 
ripe to win or to lose, for success or rebellion. They 
expected much of Sir Verrall's coming; they believe 
they are doomed to disappointment, therefore they 
cry out To expect greatly and to be disappointed 
makes men wretches, lurking at the street comers, 
and though, as a true Drussenlander, I have no pity 
for those who attacked the knight when he stood 
your Highness's sentinel, still I affirm that he has 
only himself to blame* If he is the expected Knight, 
let him fulfil his mission; '^ not, let him answer for 
the lie which made us give him welcome." 

A murmur of approbation sounded through the 
hall. Then all eyes turned towards me. It was diffi- 
cult not to appear disconcerted, knowing how much 
depended upon me, but I think I succeeded in main- 
taining a worthy bearing, and I found courage in the 
look tibat was in the Princess's eyes as she turned 
to me. 

^^I am accused of breaking a law, or of causing 
your Highness to break it," I saidL '^t is true. 
That I succeeded, though with difficulty, as you, who 
heard me make my petition, know well, is tiie great- 
est good I have accomplished since I have been in 
Drussenland." 

An angry growl came from the crowd, and I felt 
that in the priest's accusation lay my greatest dan* 
ger. 

"I will tell you why. Your priest said if he had 
judged amiss, I should have power to increase his 
wisdom. That power I have, I wish him power to 
understand ; and not only the priest, but all you who 
hear me. From whence I came you do not know. 



You have a legend which you look to be f ulfiUed^ 
and at my coming you welcomed me. Think you 
fulfilment comes exactly as men expect ? You know 
it does not in the matters of daily life; why should it 
in those greater matters which link the present witli 
the past^ and both with the future ? The priests have 
wisdom, and they prophesy, but I came into Drussen- 
land from a more enlightened country, where the 
wisdom of your priests would be but as the idle prat- 
tling of a child. I tell you that the Great Qod hates 
the law which I caused to be broken. Men's lives 
are dear to Him. Would you, who are fathers, slay 
the children you love because you found them diso- 
bedient? This law of yours, that prisoners of war 
shall be slain, was framed when men knew little of 
Him they worshipped. This He bids me tell yoa, 
that to kill men as you would kill your prisoners is 
murder. Those who obey that law may call them 
selves true Drussenlanders, but they are not doing the 
will of the God they pretend to worship. In that the 
priests prophesy disaster to this land because that law 
is broken, they err most grievously. I prophesy peace 
for this land if you let mercy rule you rather than 
vengeance. Would you love your Princess if her 
hand were always ready to pimish ? She has mercy, 
therefore you love her ; and yet to those who are your 
prisoners you show no mercy. I fear nothing of what 
you can do to me. Death ; what is is ? A moment in 
time that sends me to a life of rest But I have a 
mission, as every true man has, and if in living I 
cannot fulfil it, it shall be fulfilled in dying. Your 
swords may leap to slay me, but I shall not die until 
my appointed time. That is my answer to your 
priests. They err from ignorance. I have been given 
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power to speak wisdom to them. Let them beware 
how they shut their ears to the voice that speaks the 
truth/' 

I paused and waited anxiously^ wondering if I had 
said enough. I had spoken from my heart, and as I 
spoke, I do not think my own safety was uppermost 
in my mind. It was no lie to declare I had a mission 
if words of mine could break a barbarous law. There 
was a low murmur. How easy it is to sway a mob 
by bold speech. Men turned to whisper to each other. 
I had impressed them. But the priests scowled dark- 
ly. It was proof enough that they dreaded the effect 
of my words. 

^^Count Vasca's accusation is of a different kind. 
I have not yet placed your Princess on the throne in 
Yadasara. I have not yet found the treasure hidden 
in this land. But he has made a graver accusation, 
not against me, but against you. What men are they 
who hold loyalty so lightly, who care so little who 
reigns over them, who grumble so loudly, and who 
would so readily march to Yadasara to fight against 
her Highness? Who are they? Speak. In her 
Highness's name, I promise pardon to any man who 
coirfesses to disloyalty. No answer? What, are we 
so strangely divided that in this hall only loyal sub- 
jects find a place ? Are all the murmurers without ? 
Kemember, the Count accused you — ^not I. I have 
fought beside some of you, I have witnessed many of 
you do gallantly. I have more faith in you than the 
Count has.'* 

And then, turning quickly to the Princess, I 
added — 

^These are honest men, your Highness, but they 
feared to contradict your kinsman.^' 
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The rafters rang again. I had become an orator to 
some purpose. 

"You see, Count Vasca, you were mistaken/' I 
said, turning to him with a smile. 

He did not speak. 

"Also are you mistaken, it seems, in saying that no 
leader is wanted to accomplish the conquest of Tada- 
sara. If that is true, why has the city not already 
fallen? Why, when the enemy fled across the river 
the other day, were we not led to follow them ? Ton 
are a soldier — ^you know why. The time was not 
ripe. It would have been to court defeat We knew 
not at what point the city was least defended. Neither 
is the time ripe for the finding of the treasure, but it 
ripens." 

"Any knight could speak so. We expect deeds, 
not words, from Sir Verrall," he answered. 

"You have forced me to words. The King has 
caused his captains to search for the treasure. Even 
when I came into Drussenland, a captain, he who is 
now my servant, was seeking for certain signs in the 
mountains. If such a treasure were to be found by 
signs, think you it would be a knight's mission to 
find it? Would it not be the mission of a man of 
study, cunning in the reading of strange writing? 
Mark you not" — and I spoke to those in the hall — 
"mark you not how the two things go together ? To 
set the Princess on the throne in Yadasara, and to 
find a treasure. At the sword's point must one be 
accomplished. Is it not the sword's point which shall 
imlock the hiding-place of the other? Your treas- 
ure lies hidden where only knightly deeds can win it. 
Your treasure is valueless until the foreigner is 
driven from the land. Where think you a treasure 
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would most likely lie in Drussenland ? Where but in 
the greatest stronghold the land contains — ^in the for- 
tress of Yadasara ?" 

Again the rafters rang. The knights shouted as 
good knights will shout at the promise of conflict 
Even the priests forgot to scowl, and listened. 

"Here are swords in plenty. Lead us to victory !" 
So the knights shouted, and I knew that the greatest 
danger was over. 

"I will do more/' I said. "Three days hence I 
will go to Yadasara. I will enter the city, and spy 
out its weakness; that is, if her Highness gives me 
leave." 

The Coimt's lip curled. 

"You will not return," he said. 

"I shall. Count Vasca. I shall return to lead loyal 
men to victory." 

He dared not curse me, for the Princess was 
watching, leaning forward to listen. 

I turned to face the now excited crowd. I spread 
out my arms and I cried to them. 

"Sir Knights, loyal men of Drussenland, have I 
answered my accusers ? Shout your trust in me, or if 
there is no trust, see here I stand unarmed— draw 
your weapons and slay me." 

A moment's silence, and then such shouts that 
those who hated me must have trembled. Without 
the shouts were taken up, and the streets rang with 
my name. I had played a bold game. It had served 
me well. I had won. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

TWO WOMBHT AHTD TWO PARTINGS 

Thb crowd, each man shouting and talking ex- 
citedly with his neighbor, pressed eagerly towards 
the doors, as though each individual in it were anx- 
ious to be the first to bear tidings to those without I 
doubt not that, before those tidiflgs had been passed 
many times from lip to lip, it was a strange piece of 
news that was imparted. Probably it was declared 
that the Enight of the Silver Star knew that the 
treasure was hidden in the fortress of Yadasara, and 
that three days hence he was going thither to fetch it 
I certainly had promised them a great deal, but not 
80 much as that I had swayed the masses for the 
moment, at any rate. I could not tell so easily what 
measure of success I had had with those gathered 
about me on the platform. 

We did not move imtil the Princess had risen, 
which she did almost immediately. There was a 
flush upon her face as she retired, I could read in it 
a look of triumph, but I think no one else there could 
tell whether she was pleased or not at the turn things 
had taken. The moment the curtains had fallen be- 
hind her, the priests moved away in procession, their 
chief looking at me for a moment almost as if I had 
increased his wisdom ; but he left me without speak- 
ing. Then several knights, my friends, gathered 
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round me. I had their good-will, but I noted that I 
had not converted a single one who was avowedly 
opposed to me. They crossed to Count Vasca, and 
he smiled. So we stood in two parties upon the 
platform. 

"The rabble is easily moved, Sir Verrall," he said 
contemptuously. 

"Most easily," I answered, smiling even as he did. 
"Else had they not been moved to listen to my 
accusers !" 

"Another puff of wind, and they will turn again 
even as a loose straw turns in the street Your 
words will one day trip you. Sir Verrall, if you let 
them so outrun you# deeds." 

"The people will not readily forget that Count 
Vasca has accused them of disloyalty," I returned. 
"I warrant they are not all pleasant looks which 
await you in the city. For the rest, Time shall judge 
between us." 

"And if Time tarries in his judgment. Sir Ver- 
rall, I am quite prepared to hurry him," said Vasca, 
touching the hilt of his sword. "You have traded 
long enough upon the advantage a stumbling steed 
gave you, and my courtesy to a foeman who was a 
stranger amongst us." 

He passed down the steps and across the hall, fol- 
lowed by more than half the knights who had stood 
round the Princess. 

"The people shouted 'Sir Verrall,' but not all," 
said a knight beside me. "You may have lessened 
the number of your enemies, but others are only the 
more incensed against you. The streets grow dark. 
We will go with you to your quarters." 
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^^I thank you, gentlemen. I would willingly keep 
my life a little, since I have so much to do in it.'' 

Several soldiers were at the lower end of the hall, 
and some others still hung about the entrance. I 
noticed no one particularly. From a shadow, how- 
ever, a lady stepped suddenly — ^the Lady Aldrida. 

"By your leave, I would speak with Sir Verrall." 

Some about me seemed disinclined to give way, 
X>erhaps understanding her better than I did ; but as 
I stopped and smiled, they fell back out of earshot 
I had not perceived Lady Aldrida during the council 
— indeed, had not thought of her. I was not pleased 
to see her now, for an explanation of my conduct was 
yet unspoken. She came close to me, and there was 
that in her face that made me look at her hands. 
They were empty, hanging at her side. 

"Is it true ?" she said. 

"I8 what true ?" 

'^That you would be a king in Drussenland ?" 

"Who knows? I may be some woman's king, if 
not in Drussenland, in some other country." 

"You do not answer me. I will have an answer. 
You have given me the right to demand it" 

"A man usually finds it easy to answer a pretty 
woman," I returned, though I saw very plainly that I 
might find it difficult enough. 

"Indeed, if my memory be of any worth at all, 
you have found it easy enough to question a woman, 
and if what is said be true, easy enough to deceive 
her most foully." 

"I am well accused to-day, it seems." 

"And shall not come out of this as you have come 
out of the oth^r," she answered fiercely. "Pleasing 
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words will not avail you. Is it true that while you 
have pledged yourself to me, you have sought to wed 
the Princess Daria?'* 

''Who has told you such a tale V^ 

'TTou may hear it whispered at every comer. Eyes 
may see even into the garden of the Princess." 

For a moment I had no answer. That what had 
happened between the Princess and myself should be 
known, even in the slightest degree, was startling. 

''Rumor whispers curiously.'* 

"And truly? Is it so P 

I had spent many a long hour in wondering how I 
should explain to Lady Aldrida. 'Now, in a moment, 
I was brought face to face with the situation, and 
there was S getting away from it 

"Whatever rumor may whisper concerning her 
Highness, it is well not to credit overmuch,'* I an- 
swered slowly. "Prying eyes ever see more than 
there is to be seen, and lack of knowledge breeds 
much imagination.'* 

"Words, words!" she exclaimed. "I want the 
truth." 

"Your imagination has run some riot, too," I said, 
for her mann^ stung me. Conscience may make a 
coward of a man, but if conscience pricks too sharply, 
it makes him cruel as well. "I thought there was 
friendship between us. I so intended it" 

"Friendship !" 

"Indeed I thought so. I would be as the many 
others who admire your wit and beauty. It would 
seem you expected more of me?" 

"Then you spoke falsely, pledged falsely, and 
laughed at my surrender." 
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^'I had no thought of surrender, fair lady, since 
there was no grave intention to besiege. I looked for 
pleasant company, and swear I found it.'' 

^^A truce to falsehood. You looked for more than 
pleasant company then ; it is only now you wish for 
less." 

^^I sought and found, as others have done," I an- 
swered. 

"We spoke of those others," she answered. "You 
bid me smile no more on any but yourself, and I con- 
sented." 

"Truly our friendship was very good just then, 
for, as I made request, so you answered it, as surely 
you have answered such requests before." 

Of course I might write volimies to excuse myself 
to dispassionate judgment, and in the end fail miser- 
ably to lift a particle of blame from my shoulders. 
I had not besieged in grave earnest, but I had over- 
stepped the rubicon of friendship. She called me 
false, and I cannot deny that she had reason. Still, 
being directly accused, I could not help setting up 
some defence, and though, I fear, the defence was 
little to my credit, and the manner of it somewhat 
brutal, there was no choice left me. 

She looked straight into my eyes for a minute — a 
long minute it seemed, for I was ashamed of myself. 

"You shall regret the friendship. Sir Verrall," she 
said slowly. "You may escape the swords of your 
enemies; but I will so contrive that you shall not 
escape my vengeance. It is a dangerous thing to play 
with such a woman as I am." 

She moved away from me, and the knights came to 
my side again. 
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She laughed bitterly. 

^^Guard him well, gentlemen, if you would keep 
him. I do not envy you so false a friend.'' 

There was dignity in her speech, and the grace of 
an angered queen in her departing. 

I smiled, as a man does who feels ashamed of 
himself, and wishes to hide his confusion. 

^^It seems you have made an enemy," said Walen. 

^'Unf ortimately ; and just when I most need 
friends." 

I made a gesture to include all who were with me; 
but I think some of them looked askance at me. Such 
beauty as Lady Aldrida's is a powerful weapon, and 
the hearts of many of them were young. It did me 
an ill turn to be called a false friend, even with 
those who at present supported me. 

"And it is not only I who want friends," I went 
on, speaking chiefly to Walen, who I thought was 
most attached to me. "I turned Count Yasca's words 
against him; but I fear there was some truth in 
them. The Princess may need strong arms to defend ' 
her, and whoever may prove disloyal, we of this 
company are true." 

"As steel," they answered in chorus. 

"The safety of the Princess is of great moment to 
me; for I fear it is through me that danger to her 
exists. She has done much to protect me, and the 
fact may weigh against her. I shall not be at hand 
to take my part in watching over her, but I know she 
is safe with my comrades." 

So I sought to put them upon a stricter guard, and 
to ensure the safety of my beloved in my absence. 
For mine she was, although her lips had not yet toH 
me so. 
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We were leaving the hall when Jasar met ns. Twa 
of the Princess's guards were with him. 

^'Her Highness commands your presence^ Sir Yer- 
rail," he said. 

^^Her Highness thinks I need protection/' I said to 
my comrades. ''It will save you the trouble of seeing 
me to my quarters. We are of one mind, is it not 
so f Each one of us holds his life as naught beside 
the safely of the Princess." 

Every sword was drawn a space from its scab- 
bardy and then sent home again with reassuring 
music 

I turned, and went with Jasar through the hall and 
along the maze of corridors which led to the secret 
entrance to the Princess's apartment I noted that 
one of the guards who followed us was the same who 
had led me that way before. The other was one who 
was most constantly the Princess's messenger. I was 
relieved to find that she did not entrust her secrets to 
many. 

The priest and I entered. 

The Princess was alone, and rose to meet me. I 
would have knelt to kiss her hand, but she would 
not let me. I raised her hand to my lips as I stood 
instead. 

"It was bravely done ; but why put off your going 
for three days t" she asked. 

"Are you so anxious for me to be gone ?" 

"Nay; but three days is a long time. Much may 
happen in it'* 

"I had almost hoped that much might happen," I 
answered softly. 

She looked at me, and then her eyes fell. I have 
ever understood that it is a good sign with women. 
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"You led me to hope so when we parted last 
nighty" I said. "I made a confession which I shall 
never make to any other woman. I grant it might 
have angered you, yet it seemed not to do so.'' 

"Indeed, I was not angry." 

"And now r 

"Now I think only of your safety, though I douht 
whether you are not going to greater danger in 
Tadasara. But three days give opportunity to your 
enemies. They could watch for you. You must not 
wait You must go to-night" 

I looked out into the garden. It was dark, and 
there were clouds which allowed the moon to shine 
only at fitful intervals. 

"To-night, but not till midnight I have sent word 
to your servant, and he will meet you here. Within 
your prison" — and she pointed to the room where I 
had been nursed so tenderly — "you will find a peas- 
ant's dress. Your man O'Ryan says that so it will be 
safest for you to go, and I trust his wit. . Jasar, send 
one of the guards to attend the Knight Return 
quickly, Sir Verrall, for midnight will not be long 
in coming." 

I was not long in returning to her, dressed in my 
peasant's garb, but I retained my sword. Jasar did 
not come back to the Princess with me. The priest 
had quick understanding, for which I was duly 
thankful. 

"Sit by me," she said. "I would not let you go if 
there were any other way. But there is none, for 
the door which leads to the world beyond is a secret 
one." 

"But if I find the key?" 

"If it is the only way open, I ^^ 
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"Yes ?" 

"You may ask me again if I will come." 

I suppose I was foolish^ but something held me 
back from putting my arm round her. Perchance it 
was the peasant's dress. 

"Be sure I shall not return to that other world 
alone." 

She let her hand rest lightly on my arm, but I 
fancied there was a soft caress in it. 

"And be sure I shall think well before I answer. 
Ah, no, do not speak; words will not convince me. 
I have had leisure to note how much value there is in 
words." 

"You are thinking of the Lady Aldrida ?" 

She smiled. 

"Perhaps. Is it strange, since you loved her 
first ?" 

"I never loved her. It was your treatment of me 
that made me seem to. Your cold reception stung 
me, although I had no right to expect any other, and 
when a man loves he grows desperate. You cared 
nothing for me, and, fool that I was, I tried to make 
you believe that I cared nothing for you." 

"And, in truth, you succeeded." 

"Why did you receive me so coldly ? I looked for 
gladness in your eyes after the tournament" 

"I had a secret to keep." 

"Even then ?" I asked. 

"The Princess could have smiled, the woman dared 
not. I was afraid of you, of myself, of all the 
world." 

"Do you still doubt me ?" 

"I am waiting to be convinced." 

"Lady Aldrida came to me after the council, and 
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accused me of being false/' I said. ^^She spoke most 
bitterly/' 

"And you soothed her V^ 

"I fear not. I told her that imagination had 
played too great a part with her^ and that I had said 
no more to her than many others had done, and will 
do again to so pretty a lady. To be called pretty 
did not console her, which astonished me." 

"She may have a heart, Sir Verrall." 

"I never sought to rob her of it, although she seems 
to think so. I regret that I said so much ; but it was 
said carelessly." 

"And she left you amicably ?" 

"No — ^vowing vengeance." 

The Princess started. 

"She cannot harm me/' I said, "To-day has 
proved my friends^ and they have sworn to protect 
your Highness." 

"I have no fear. What do you fear for me ?" 

"Because I love you, I fear all things. Do you 
know that it is whispered in the city that I seek to 
become a king in Drussenland ?" 

"Who whispers it ?" 

"I know not who started it, but I heard it when I 
first entered the hall to-day ; and Lady Aldrida had 
heard it, for she said prying eyes might look into 
even the Princess's garden." 

She turned sharply as if expecting to find that we 
were being watched now. 

"Count Vasca desired to see your Highness last 
night, you will remember?" 

She was thoughtful for some time^ and I did not 
interrupt her. 
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''It is well that you go to-night," she said sud- 
denly. 

"You regret what you said last night?" I asked. 
''Perhaps, for your sake, it would be well if I did not 
return." 

"I do not r^ret I have «aid you must return.** 

I could not answer her, for Jasar entered. 

"All is in readiness, your Highness." 

"We will come. Leave us a moment Tou will 
depart by a secret way, Sir Verrall, by a door which 
opens into the woods that touch the outer walls. The 
woods lie along the spur of the hill, so that you will 
pass the camp unnoticed. Two good horses await 
you, and for the rest your wit must serve. Go warily, 
for my sake. It may chance that it would be con- 
venient to return secretly; there is the key." 

She gave me the key, and I slipped it into the 
pouch at my waist. 

"Tou trust me ?" I said. 

"In all that a gallant knight can do." 

Her hand was in mine, and so we stood looking 
into each other's eyes. 

"Will you believe me when I say I love you, and 
only you ?" 

She did not answer. 

'*Once you angrily reclaimed the handkerehief I 
thought you had given me. Will you give me your 
han&erchief now ?" 

"Must you have something for remembrance?" 

"Not for remembrance, but when I return and 
show the token, and make an humble petition, you, 
perchance, may grant it." 

Her handkerchief was in my hand. 



^'The next time I petition it shall be for myself/' 
I said. 

"I think ^^ she began, and the clasp of onr 

hands tightened, and her arm touched mine, and her 
hdir brushed my che^ "I think — ^I fear I shall 
easily grant that request Go warily. Come, claim 
it quickly." 

Eye to eye, hbart to heart were we almost Her 
face was raised to mine. I questioned her with a 
look, and how she answered I hardly know. But she 
did answer, for my arms stole round her, and our lips 
met A warm glow came into her face, a loveli^t 
into her eyes, almost a sob into her breath. It was 
a sweet surrender. It was a moment of delirious 
triumph for me. Then it was gone. Very gently 
she disengaged herself from my embrace* 

"Now go," she said. 
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CHAPTEK XX 
nr THE enemy's oountby 

I LEFT her. No word cotild be spoken after such 
a farewell. In an outer room Jasar and O'Byan 
were waiting for me. 

"We will go at once," said the priest 

O'Ryan and I followed him from the room and 
down endless corridors and passages. I tried to 
mark particularly our direction, for the Princess had 
said that it might be well that I should return se- 
cretly. It was diflScult, for although Jasar carried a 
torch, it burned badly. 

Presently he stopped and knocked out the torch. 

"The moon must serve for the rest," he said. "The 
light of a^ torch might be seen too far through the 
trees." 

He fitted a key into a lock It turned with a rusty 
soimd, and a small door — so small that I had to bend 
low to pass through — swung open. Without it was 
almost as dark as within, for the woods touched the 
walls, and the door was most cunningly hid. 

"Are we outside the city ?" I asked. 

'^Yes. Come this way." 

He led us a score of yards from the secret entrance, 
and there was one of the Princess's guards with two 
horses. We mounted at once. 

"You can guess something of my secret ?" I said. 
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bending down towards the priest^ so that neither the 
soldier nor O'Byan should hear. 

"All,'' he answered. 

"It does not displease you V 

"It pleases her Highness. I have no right to be 
displeased, even had I the will.'' 

"My good friend, you will watch over her !" 

"Though I am not a warrior, my life stands be- 
tween her and danger. I can say, I can give, no 
more." 

"It suffices," I answered. 

"Keep well under the city walls until yon come 
beneath the tower yonder, showing faintly through 
that opening in the trees. A path turns sharply into 
the woods there — ^follow it; you will cross tiie spur 
of the lower hills, and be hidden from the camp. By 
daylight you should be well on your way across the 
open country. Keep silent until you have left the 
woods behind you. There is mettle in your horses. 
Farewell, my son, and (Jodspeed 1" 

I raised my cap, and O'Eyan and I moved for- 
wards. We found the path easily enough, and turned 
into the woods, but we let our horses go at walking 
pace, and choose their own steps, for although the 
way was distinct, it was narrow and very rough. It 
was a steady incline, too, for a long distance, for we 
were mounting the spur of the hill. Clouds were 
racing over the moon, and even had it shone brightly 
it would have been of little service to us, for the trees 
were very thick overhead. The air was intensely 
clear, and when we reached the top of the spur we 
could distinctly hear the challenge of a sentry in the 
camp below us. Involuntarily we reined in our 
horses, but the challenge had nothing to do with us. 
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Neither of us spoke, and we went on again. The 
rubbing of our legs upon the saddles sounded loud 
in the silenee, and the jingle of a bit at intervals 
seemed perilous. We proceeded on the level for some 
distance, and then the path dipped. It was a steep 
descent, and we had much work to keep our horses 
on their feet But the trees gradually thinned, and 
presently we emerged from the wood. 

O'Eyan stood for a few moments taking his bear- 
ings. 

"Straight before us, Verrall," he whispered. 
"We'll put as much ground behind us as possible be- 
fore dawn." 

At the shaking of the reins our horses broke into 
a steady canter, and we pressed forwards upon as 
perilous a mission as men could well undertake. For 
a long time we did not speak. 

"How long will it take us V^ I asked presently. 

"There's some rough country between this and 
Yadasara, and we'll have to go carefully at daylight 
With luck we shall be in the city soon after it is well 
awake." 

"Shall we get into the city ?" 

"Yes, we shall get in." 

"As free men, I mean ?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"With luck," he said. 'TTou oughtn't to object to 
the reservation, for you're a believer in luck." 

Was I ? I am afraid I was beginning to think that 
success was due to my personal talents and courage. 
A woman's extreme favor cannot but make a man 
think well of himself. 

"You know why I am going to Yadasara, I sup- 
pose!" I said presently. 
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Taith, because the other place has got too hot to 
hold you." 

"I still have a missioiL" 

^^The same one ?" he asked. 

'^Yes. I shall return and attempt to lead the 
Princess's forces against Yadasara." 

"And the treasure-finding comes afterwards, I pre- 
sume?" said O'Ryan. 

"Precisely." 

"It's a mighty pretty programme, but it'll want 
some doing. I doubt not we'll get into the city some- 
how, but we shall not get out of it so easily. You'll 
not find women with keys to back doors there." 

His sneer annoyed me, but I would not take 
offence. 

"We're something in the nature of spies, I take 
it ?" he said presently. 

"I don't like the word, but it comes to that," I 
answered. 

"It's a pretty warm comer I'll be in, if it is found 
out You naturally didn't give that a thought." 

"^N'onsense, man. The danger is equal for both 
of us." 

"I'm going through with it, you need have no 
fear, but if the danger is equal, the punishment is 
not likely to be the same. However, let it pass." 

"There is something else I want to discover in 
Yadasara," I said. 

"What 18 that ?" 

"The way out of Drussenland." 

He laughed. 

^TTouVe overburdened yourself, Verrall. Drop a 
bit of the load, man, and youTl ride lighter. Be- 
sides ^" 
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'^If you get the Princess crowned| you won't want 
to leave her/' 

"Perhaps not" 

"And if you did, she wouldn't let you go." 

"I thought I had not been a prominent subject in 
the conversation you had with the Princess ?" 

"That was on the first occasion/' he answered. 
"Pve had another talk with her since then." 

"When?" 

"Last nighty a few hours before we started." 

"And she spoke of me }" 

"Well, yes; she intimated that if any harm hap- 
pened to you in Yadasara it would be as well for me 
not to see her again." 

"And you took an oath, of course ?"- 

"She has a way of commanding, as if she were 
asking a favor." 

"Aid you are going to keep it t" 

"To this extent, at any rate — I shall not go back 
to her without you." 

I did not tell him what had passed between the 
Princess and myself, but I suppose he guessed some- 
where near the truth. We did not talk much more 
for a time, for the ground was heavy, and our horses 
wanted considerable attention. 

At the first streak of dawn we stopped to rest the 
animals at a stream, and found comfort in a drink of 
wine from a flask O'Byan had provided himself with. 
When we resumed the journey, we kept by the woods, 
which were plentiful, as much as possible, and we 
went slowly, as O'Byan said it was no good getting 
to Yadasara before the King was up. 
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Presently, away on our right, I saw the great rock 
rising up in the light of the early morning. 

"We can go slowly, and get close to the bridge 
before they see us. We don't want them to have too 
long a time to think what questions they will ask us. 
Of course, weVe got to be guided by circumstances; 
but I'm going on this line. I shall just tell the truth 
^bout your coming into Drussenland, no fairy tale 
about a long-expected Knight; they don't hold with 
such things in Yadasara. Then we were taken pris- 
oners, and since then you and I have been doing our 
best to get away. If they believe it, well and good; 
if they don't, we'll just have to stand and take a 
hand in any game they choose to play. One piece of 
advice ; if it's a case of going to the fortress, or get- 
ting killed in an unequal combat, get killed. It will 
save you a lot of trouble." 

"I might escape from the fortress," I said. 

"You would be the first man to do it, so it's not a 
hopeful chance. There is a way out; but it's only 
dead men take it." 

The sun rose higher. O'Byan reined in his horse. 
We were hidden in the wood. 

"From here, we'll make straight for the bridge. 
See, it is yonder, and they keep a sharp watch. Bide 
leisurely. One thing more. Bemember, you're not 
a knight, you're just a himible soldier of fortune, 
willing to serve the King for what pay he can afford 
to promise you; and remember, I am a captain in 
the King's army, and a little deference would be a 
good thing." 

He laughed, as if the changing of our positions 
were an excellent joke. 
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*^You might call me captain pretty often. You 
can very well do it in that dress, and the more im- 
portance I can show, the better for our enterprise 
and safety. Now come." 

I followed him at a canter towards the bridge^ 
We pulled up half-a-dozen yards from the sentries 
who challenged us. 

"Where's the captain of your guard? I want to 
speak with him," said O'Kyan. 

"Have you the password?" 

"No. How is it possible, when I have chiefly been 
spending my time in prison yonder ? Do you know 
any one of the name of Dennis O'Kyan ?" 

"Never heard of him." 

I smiled. The answer was so prompt 

"So much for fame," said O'Ryan. "Call your 
captain and ask him." 

But the captain, hearing the altercation, came out, 
followed by half-a-dozen troopers, from a small build- 
ing at the other end of the bridge. The river was not 
so wide at this point as it was by the city. 

"What is it?" he called, as he came. 

"Faith, here's two blockheads swearing they donH 
know Dennis O'Ryan — Captain Dennis O'Ryan. 
You know him well enough, if you're Costa, and you 
should be by your face." 

"O'Ryanf" he exclaimed. "Why, aren't you 
dead ? Everybody said you were, so you ought to be." 

^Everybody's wrong; though why Vm not dead is 
more than I can tell. Vm from prison. They fin- 
ished the troop I set out with, but I've brought back 
a recruit wholl count for something. But let the 
Btx>Ty,ymt 111 tell it to the King.'' 
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^TTou were always good at telling tales, O^Ryan, 
but the King will be hungry before he swallows this 
one." 

"He'll be mighty satisfied when he has thoroughly 
digested it, anyway. May we pass these blockheads 
who have never so much as heard of Dennis 
O'Ryan ?" 

"They'll hear enough of him presently, no doubt,'' 
said Costa, with a leer. "How he's been in prison, 
and how he was let out to fight against his former 
comrades." 

O'Byan muttered an oath, saying underneath his 
breath — 

**I thought only one man recognized me." 

*T)ismount, and throw down your arms, and you 
can cross the bridge." 

"You'll bring me to the King?" 

"I wouldn't rob him of your tale for the world," 
was the answer. "I'll send forward and ask at what 
hour he'll receive you." 

"That's courteous of you, but you Spaniards were 
ever that," said O'Byan. Then he whispered to me: 
"It's our best chance, and, anyway, we'll enter the 
city, somehow." 

He got off his horse, and threw down his sword. 
Q[ followed his example. 

^^eep them safely; we had a deal of trouble in 
stealing thenL A fine recruit this, Costa. He 
should assure me the King^s favor." 

We crossed the bridge, surrounded by the soldiers, 
and entered the small building on the other side. 

'T;T1 send to the King, and you can rest here, and 
make up your tale until the messenger returns. I 
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wouldn't trouble about the tale overmuch^ for like 
as not you'll never have a chance of telling it.'' 

"And why not r 

"The King may command your immediate re- 
moval to the fortress." 

"Then, by Saint Patrick, I'll tell the tale to you as 
we go there/' 
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CHAPTER XXI 

I TBY MY STBENOTH WITH THE KINO 

Knowing well that if there was one place capable 
of inspiring O'Rjan with fear, it was the fortress^ I 
could not help admiring his manner of answering 
Costa. If the sleek, well-fed Spaniard imagined that 
he was going to weaken the courage of the Irishman 
he was much mistaken. O'Bjan's heart might be 
trembling, but he was the last man in the world to 
betray himself. 

"They have plenty of cures for talkative tongues 
gronder/' said Costa. 

**I know it I was present when one of your 
IDOuntrymen found that out,'' O'Ryan answered. 
'Taith, he squealed like — ^like ^^ 

"You needn't talk of it It's unpleasant" 

^^y Saint Patrick, you're right, comrade. He 
found it so, I warrant He's done little talking since 
then.'' 

"He's dead," said Costa. 

"Lucky man. He doesn't miss his tongue." 

The tip of the Spaniard's tongue just showed 
travelling from one comer of his mouth to the other, 
as though he were anxious to make sure that it was 
in its place. 

'You're not pleasant company when you speak 
80;" he said, with a gesture of disgust "I'll leave 
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jot to prepare your tale. You may as well occupy 
youiself; and I hope you'll have a chance of telling 
it, f 01 1 bear you no ill-will. Guards are at the door, 
remember. You had best fit yourself to circum- 
stances.^' 

"Your guards may go to sleep if they will," an- 
swered O^Ryan. "Theyll find me here when they 
wake. I ctjne to see tiie King, and I shall not go 
without seeing him.'' 

Costa smiled as he left us, and his smile and 
O'Byan's little narrative made me think of the In- 
quisition. I do not wish to air any little insular 
prejudices I may have, but I know of no smile so 
calculated to make one feel cold in the back as a 
Spaniard's. 

O'Byan did not attempt to deceive me. We looked 
at each other for the space of a minute. 

"I'd nm, if they took my advice and went to 
sleep," he said. 

"We've been in tighter places," I returned. 

"Sure, I don't remember them. I wonder what 
other blackguard saw me at the bridge that day. 
That fight's been on my conscience ever since. It's 
like to spoil the best fairy tale I can put my tongue 
to." 

"I would have the tale ready, at any rate." 

"If I have a chance of telling it, the tale shaVt 
fail for lack of resource ; but it's an eight-foot cabin 
with an invalid mother in one comer, and a pig 
making up his mind which he'd take of the other 
three that I'd exchange for the whole of Yadasara at 
this minute. There are points about the oonfiaed 
space and atmosphere of an eight-foot cabin at 
times." 
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"Don't get down-hearted, man; think of Bridget'^ 

"The thought of her is not the consolation you 
might expect, Verrall. You see, whether I think of 
her or not won't prevent them screwing the fife out 
of me in the fortress yonder if their pleasure happens 
to turn that way." 

"It won't be so bad as that, I hope." 

"You may hope ; but there's no certainty. If the 
King's in a good humor, we may pull through ; if he 
isn't, well ^" 

"Yes?" I said interrogatively. 

"Better not ask. Anticipation lets the courage out 
of a man as effectually as a hole lets the wine out of 
a cask" 

"What is the worst we may expect ?" 

"Dying in bits — ^the very worst way of dying I 
know of." 

"No market-place ?" I asked. 

"That's dying altogether. I said in bits. Let me 
think of my tale." 

He leaned back upon his bench, and I knew he 
was thinking by his £*equent muttered oaths and low 
growls. I also got into as comfortable a position as 
possible, and thought of Daria. My looks would 
perhaps have betrayed me had there been any one 
to observe, but I spoke no words, not even in a 
whisper. 

O'Ryan suddenly sprang up. His ears were keener 
than mine. 

The door opened, and Costa entered. 

'^ell ?" questioned O'Ryan. ^^s it the palace or 
the fortress?" 

"You're to have the chance of telling your tale ^* 
was the answer. 
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''At once «" 

'Yes. Haven't you made it np yet V^ 

'']S^an, I'm just bursting to tell it. I'll speak of 
your cturtesy favorably to the King. I never forget 
a friend or an enemy. Tell me, did the King sleep 
well and breakfast weU ?" 

'^I heari nothing to the contrary/' Costa answered. 
"Why?" 

"It's poor work telling a tale to a sleepy, half -fed 
man, be he a king or a — a Spanish captain," an- 
swered O'Eyan. "Come now, weren't you sleepy and 
hungry when you suggested such unpleasant possi- 
bilities to me a Utile while ago ?" 

"I had not breakfasted." 

"That accounts for everything. Take us to the 
palace. A word in your ear. You have noticed my 
recruit? Tell any man you're particularly fond of 
not to meddle with him. There's not a man in 
Yadasara so powerful, and once roused, and with a 
sword in his hand, he'd wipe out a small army. I 
know — ^I've seen him at work. I'll tell you a tale or 
two about him over a tankard after sundown." 

"That's a bargain, so long as you're not in the 
fortress by that time," the Spaniard answered. 

"You've breakfasted, man; let's have no more 
miserable anticipations." Then O'Eyan turned to 
me and said sharply: "Here." 

This peremptory summons was not at all to my 
liking, and I was inclined to take no notice of it I 
had done the commanding for so long that being 
commanded was not pleasant However, with a men- 
tal note to privately put O'Eyan in his place at the 
first opportunity, I went to him. 

"What is it, Captain?" 
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"Put your arm up and show your muscle." 

This was too much^ and I did not obey. I felt 
inclined to exhibit my muscle in a manner O'ilyan 
would not care about 

^^A bit sullen at times ; all these strong den are/' 
O'Ryan said, with a slight wink at me. 

"We flog for sullenness in Yadasara." 

I made a short step forward, and smiled to see how 
nimbly the fat Spaniard jumped bacL Fear over- 
came his corpulency in a marvellous manner. 

"Don't mate him angry, you fool !'' said O'Kyan, 
and then, as he caught hold of my trm and pressed 
it slightly: "Come, show your muscle, and Captain 
Costa won't talk any more about flogging." 

So I rolled up my sleeve, taking care not to roll it 
far enough to allow the short arms of my coat of 
mail to be seen, and slowly bending my arm I let 
the Spaniard put his hand upon the knotted muscle. 
His eyes opened, and he stepped out of my reach. 

"A good recruit, eh ?" said O'Ryan. 

"If his courage equals his muscle, yes." 

"His muscle's just a child's compared to his cour- 
age. Warn your friends that this young fellow is 
a dangerous plaything." 

Costa nodded, and we followed him out of the 
building. 

I have said that the gates of the city were at the 
angles at the base of the triangle, as it were, and, 
surrounded by half-a-dozen men-at-arms, we were 
marched under the walls to the northern gate. To- 
wards the river the city was impregnable, I think, 
even against the heaviest of modem guns, for its 
foundations were solid rock; but the lower end of 
the city was on a level with the plain, and there, there 
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were only the walls to protect jit. Still they were 
solid enough for all the engines of war that were 
known in Drussenland. I took as much notice of 
everything as possible, not knowing when my know- 
ledge might serve me. So we passed into Yadasara, 
and except to the few men gathered at the gate, we 
attracted little notice. The city was busy, and 
neither men nor women gave us more than a casual 
glance. They were too used to strangers to look 
upon a man with fair hair as a Heaven-sent mes- 
senger. 

It was a long march, and the streets were of the 
roughest in the lower city. They improved some- 
what as we ascended towards the upper part Before 
us the rock rose, the fortress grimly crowning its 
summit, quite isolated it seemed, for I could see no 
path to it 

We turned presently into a wide square; massive 
buildings on three sides of it, and the square was 
alive with soldiers and knights. Here we came to a 
halt, and O'Eyan looked around on the chance of 
recognizing friends, but they had either forgotten 
him, or he was out of favor. His face assumed a 
solemn expression. He evidenfly had grave doubts 
regarding our success, and I saw him glance up 
towards the fortress. 

Costa left us, but returned in a few moments, and 
motioned us to follow him. We entered the buildings 
on the right of the square, and were conducted 
through a perfect maze of rooms and corridors, until 
we arrived at a door about which a small crowd was 
standing. At Costa's bidding they made way for us, 
and we entered a good-sized hall, which was full 
of people standing and sitting about, talking and 
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laughing freely with each other. Waiting for the 
King^ I thought, but I was mistaken. Costa led us 
towards one side of the room where a dozen men 
were talking round a man seated in a chair. He was 
laughing when I first saw him, apparently at some 
joke made by one of his companions. Costa came to 
a halt half-a-dozen yards from him, and waited until 
he was noticed. 

"WeU, Captain?" 

Costa went forward and bowed low. I could not 
hear what he said. 

"The King," whispered O'Eyan. 

Then I began to study the man with whom our fate 
rested. 

When smiling, he looked good-natured, but as 
Costa spoke to him the smile died out, and his feat- 
ures set into a hard, stem look, giving him the 
appearance of a man who would not be easily moved, 
and was not likely to change his mind when once he 
had come to a decision. He was in the prime of life, 
broad-shouldered and powerful-looking, though his 
muscles may not have been as firm as they should be. 
He looked as if he lived well, and did not trouble 
himself imnecessarily. 

He listened to all Costa had to say, but asked no 
questions. The Spaniard retreated backwards, bow- 
ing as he did so, and the King motioned O'Byan to 
approach. Those gathered round the King had 
become interested in us, but we were not of conse- 
quence enough to draw the groups scattered about the 
hall to the audience. 

O'Ryan was not much of a courtier. His bow Ha3 
not the dignity and grace of the Spaniard's. 

''What is this we hear of you. Captain O'Ryanf 
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We sent you on a certain expedition^ from which 
neither you nor your comrades return. We mourned 
the loss of a good soldier without cause, it seems, for 
— well, we'll hear you first, and then see how you can 
answer some questions which our knowledge enables 
us to ask." 

"I thank your Majesty for your favor." 

"You may have little cause to thank me presently," 
said the King, and those about him laughed. How 
easy it is for a king to play the himiorist I 

O'Eyan told his tale. For a considerable time he 
stuck to the truth. Then he began to garnish a little. 
He declared that he and I had been kept in prison for 
a long time, and marvelled that we had not been 
killed as the other prisoners had been. 

"My captive, your Majesty may observe, is a re- 
markable-looking man," O'Eyan went on. "Such 
men are not numerous amongst your enemies; per- 
haps that was why they preserved us." 

"I don't see why they should save you. I have 
never found anything remarkable about Captain 
O'Ryan." 

"Your Majesty may not have chanced to see me at 
my best." 

"Get on with the tale;" but the King smiled a 
little at the ready answer. 

O'Ryan's story now became all embroidery. He 
declared that the followers of the Princess were 
chiefly cowards, mostly engaged in quarrelling 
amongst themselves, and that the Princess did not 
know whom to trust from one hour to another. 

'^Saving your presence, I pity the lady," said 
OTEtyan solemnly. "She's too beautiful to be any- 
where but in Yadasara." 
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'^Is that why you stayed so long with her V^ said 
the King. 

^^As a man^ I have a weakness for beauty^ but it's 
not so captivating as a solid door with the key on the 
outside," was the answer. 

^That's true/' and the King nodded meaningly to 
his companions. 

^The fact is, she's mortal sorry that she hasn't got 
the fighting men about her that your Majesty has 
aboat you. She showed it when she had me before 
her, and gave me the choice whether I would be 
spitted or turn traitor." 

"And you turned traitor ?" 

"No, I only chose not to be spitted.*' 

"It was your duty to die for your King." 

"Pardon, your Majesty; I served you better by 
living, for I have been a spy in the enemy's camp." 

"And they saved your prisoner too ?" 

^TTes; I chose for both of us. I took care to 
explain to him that he owed his life to me, and he 
was duly thankful. I have found him of some use." 

"You saw something of the Count Vasca I" 

"Too much, your Majesty." 

The King seemed interested. 

"Is he not a good soldier t" 

"He shines amongst those he is with, but he'd be a 
dull ornament here." 

"Still he has a large following." 

"He will have when he runs before your Majesty's 
army." 

"I have never heard that he was a coward." 

"Then, in one thing I have served your Majesty," 
O'Eyan answered. "You have over-valued the 
strength of your enemy." 
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"They fought well at the bridge the other day/' 
said the King, looking hard at O'Byan. 

"A few picked men, your Majesty, that is all." 

"Of which my very loyal subject, Captain O'Ryan, 
was one.'* 

"I make bold to say the very best there ; but I was 
unlucky. The best-laid plans may fail. Mine did. 
I had made up my mind to make a rush for the bridge 
at the first opportunity, and so rejoin your Majesty's 
service and my comrades, but I was too well watched. 
They didn't trust me." 

"And your prisoner yonder t" 

"Had I escaped, then he would have been left 
behind," O'Ryan returned. "It would have been a 
pity, for he's a fine recruit I owe the fellow some- 
thing, for I shouldn't have been here now had it not 
been for him. We found a secret door in the city wall, 
and he was strong enough to burst it open. That is 
how we escaped." 

The King looked me up and down, measuring my 
strength. 

"Yes, he's a fine fellow," said O'Eyan, slowly and 
critically. "I would ask your Majesty to spare his 
life ; he's too good a man to kiU." 

'^ut for yourself — ^what have you to ask for 
yourself ?" 

'Ttfay I speak plainly ?" 

'Tes; it will serve you best. I never like a man 
less for having a ready tongue." 

*Taith, your Majesty, if your favor is as ready as 
my tongue, we shall be good friends. Frankly, I look 
to receive some honor. My services seem to deserve 
It'' 



"I had thought of the fortress/* said the TTing 
slowly. 

"Captain of the fortress!*' answered O'Ryan 
thoughtfully. "It is an honoraUe post.** 

"And is already filled," was the answer. 'TE meant 
imprisonment in the fortress.** 

"That is hardly an honor, your Majesty.** 

"It has fallen to the lot of better men than you.'* 

"That must have been before I came to Yadasara/* 
answered O'Eyan. 

"Stand back, sir ; let me look at this new recruit'* 

He motioned me, and I approached. 

"You wish to live, fellow?'* 

"If it please your Majesty,** I answered. 

"I asked your pleasure ?** 

"I have never begged my life from any one who 
had the power to take it** 

"Do you understand that this is the King ?** said a 
courtier, angry at my answer, and evidently wishing 
to secure his master*s favor. 

"I do, my lord, and I remember that I am a 
man.** 

"It seems we have two ready tongues near us,** the 
King said, rather pleased at the discomfiture of his 
companion. "What is your name ?** 

"Clinton,** I answered. 

"And your country ?** 

"England.** 

"They rear good men in England,** said the Eing 
to those about him. "Captain 0*Ryan says you have 
great strength.** 

"I do not boast of it, your Majesty.** 

"Do you think you are as strong as I am ?** 

'TTour Majesty is seated — ^it is di£Scult to 
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^^ITow," said the King, rising and squaring his 
shoulders. 

He was a more powerful man than I had imagined. 
I looked him up and down even as he had looked at 
me a few minutes ago. 

"Your Majesty is well knit ; but I should not fear 
to try my strength against yours.*' 

'^That is spoken like a man ; you shalL Costa 1" 

The Spaniard came forward, bowing. 

'^Stand stiff, man. Move, and I shall let you fall. 
Tou'U fall heavily enough." 

The King grasped him in the back with one hand, 
and very steadily raised him above his head. He 
held him there for a few moments, and then giving a 
cry to warn him, threw him forwards. 

"Bravo ! Bravo !" said the little knot of courtiers, 
and then they laughed, for Costa had not fallen on 
his feet He picked himself up, and was very reluc- 
tant to be experimented upon by me. 

"Your Majesty is strong," I said. 

Then I took the Spaniard by the back, and raised 
him slowly as the King had done, but I did not throw 
him forwards. 

"Keep still," I said, and slowly I lowered him to 
the floor again. I thought the King was athlete 
enough to know that this was by far the most difficult 
part of the feat. 

The courtiers were silent, but the King was more 
generous. 

"You are stronger than I am," he said, "You will 
serve me ?" 

"I am at your Majesty's, disposal I" 

"Captain O'Eyan, I thank you for such a recruit 
I will have him in my bodyguard. You will see that 
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he is well cared for. Clinton, if your loyalty equals 
your strength, you shall rise to honor/' 

I bowed, feeling rather ashamed that circumstances 
forced me to deceive him. 

"Is it your Majesty's pleasure that I look to the 
feeding and clothing of your new guard before I am 
imprisoned in the fortress ?" asked O'Ryan, 

"I had forgotten you." 

"It is not too late for your Majesty to remember 
me favorably." 

"You were Captain O'Eyan when you left Yada- 
sara." 

"I was, your Majesty." 

"You are still Captain O'Ryan. You have a ready 
tongue, but such tongues often tell more than the 
plain truth. Your own loyalty wants proving, and 
your recruit's wants showing. Let me trust you both, 
and you. Captain O'Eyan, shall have nothing to com- 
plain of," and with a wave of his hand he dis- 
missed us. 

*^e shall have that tankard of wine after sun- 
down, friend Costa," said O'Eyan as we went out 
"And since my comrade treated you so gently, faith, 
it is only fair that you should pay the reckoning." 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

A STRANGE KNIGHT IN YADASABA 

MuoH to his astonishment^ O'Byan did not have 
to fight for Bridget. My astonishment was not great 
in tibis respect, though it was in another, when I 
recalled how he had once declared that the Princess 
and Bridget had much in common. 

O^Byan's lodging was in the lower part of the city, 
in a building abutting upon the walls, 

I heard Bridget before I sav/ her. 

"Who's there ?" she shouted, as we entered. 

"Dennis, me darlinV' was the answer. 

I thought I was to be the spectator of a little love 
scene. As an overture gives the keynote of the play, 
the word darling suggested to my mind a little com- 
edy of sentiment, though the voice of the heroine 
was not too pleasing. Then she came upon the scene, 
and I smiled. I had difficulty not to laugh outright. 
Somewhere I have stated that the women of Drussen- 
land were beautiful; but to every rule there are 
exceptions. Bridget was one of the exceptions. She 
was a tall, large-boned woman, with big hands and 
feet, which she gave the impresion of being rather 
proud of, for her short, tight-fitting skirt showed off 
the one, and her sleeves, being rolled half-way up the 
arm did not lessen the magnitude of the other. Her 
features were angular, her black hair tangled, and her 
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eyes, which I admit were fine, had little gentleneeB in 
them* Of sentiment she could know nothing. She 
stood facing us, her hands on her hips. 

" YouVe come back, then V' 

^TTes/* said O'Eyan meekly. I had never heard 
him speak like it before. 

"And what have you got to say for yourself ?" 

For some few moments my companion had noth- 
ing whatever to say. 

"It's a long story, Bridget," he said suddenly. 

"Trust you for that'' 

"You don't seem very pleased to see me," he went 
on in an injured tone. "I've been living chiefly in 
prison since I saw you last I looked for a good 
meal, and then to telling you my story." 

"Tell me, first, who is this you have with you ?" 

"He is one of the Bang's guards now. I brought 
him back with me. I captured him." 

She looked at O'Eyan, and then at me. 

"That's a good beginning to a tale, indeed. You 
could no more capture him than you can make a fool 
of me. Is he looking for a good meal too ?" 

"If you please, Bridget" 

^'Well, you can have what I've got, which isn't 
much. You've never done over your share of the 
providing, Dennis, but I've missed the little you did 
do. Mind, you're not forgiven. I'll feed you, and 111 
hear your tale. If the tale doesn't please me, out you 
go. I'm going to have no more nonsense. You may 
be a very fine captain amongst your good-for-nothing 
men, but here you've got a woman to deal with, and 
she does any ordering that's wanted." 

She led ihe way into a small room. 
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'A fine, independent woman, eh?" said O'Eyan, 
loud enough for her to hear, as we followed. 

The room was not uncomfortable. I had not the 
opportunity of seeing much of what I may call the 
home life of Yadasara, but there was certainly a 
touch of civilization about Bridget's home. Inde- 
pendent as she was, she may possibly have learned 
something from her husband. Strangely assorted 
couple as they were, I believe there was a sort of 
affection between them. She improved upon ac- 
quaintance. She began to thaw as she set food before 
us. There was a rough kindliness about her, and, 
personally, I have much to thank her for ; but I was 
not surprised that there had been no keen competi- 
tion for her during O'Byan's absence. Such a woman 
would make a man pause before he determined to 
marry her. Marriage is always a solemn matter, but 
there are women who seem to add to the awful 
solemnity — ^and some men, too, I suppose. 

After the meal came the tale. The King had been 
satisfied with a little compared to what O'Byan 
thought necessary to set Bridget's suspicions at rest. 
But he pleased her not the least by telling her how 
much he had talked of her to me. This was one of 
the few truths the whole story had contained, and I 
willingly endorsed it. She was a woman, for all her 
large bones and big limbs, and surely there never was 
a woman who was not pleased to be thought of by 
some man. She may deny it, but there's a little 
fiction about every woman. 

She did not suggest that we should go when the 
tale was finished, and since I undertook to contribute 
to the necessities, I was made welcome, and took up 
my abode with the O'Eyans. 
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The following day I was introduced to my com- 
rades of the King's guard. Picked men they were for 
strength and stature, and I may add that it would 
have been difficult to pick a more select band of ruf- 
fians. Many were Drussenlanders, but many were, 
foreigners, who in their own countries would, I fancy, 
have been living in prison, if the breaking of a sterner 
law had not cut short their career altogether. Still, 
they welcomed me, and I could not afford to be 
particular. Dressed in a similar fashion to that in 
which I had first seen O'Eyan, I entered upon my 
new part, and kept my eyes open. I had not been in 
the city forty-eight hours before I concluded that it 
was most improbable that I should ever bring the 
Princess there as a conqueror, and it seemed equally 
unlikely that I should'disoow how the foi^^e^ 
had been brought into Drussenland. There were 
many just as anxious to make the discovery as I was, 
who, finding the promises which had induced them 
to come unfulfilled, would willingly have escaped. It 
had not been difficult to persuade them to come, for 
there was hardly one who had not been a penniless 
adventurer, the clothes he stood in his only posses- 
sion. It was hardly strange that firearms had not 
found their way into Drussenland. Of plans I had 
none. I had escaped from my enemies, and all I 
could do was to await the turn of Fortune's wheel. 

The duties of my position were numerous and 
hard. It was an honor to be one of the King's guard, 
but we had not such an easy time as those who had 
not the honor. O'Eyan was pleased to jest about it 

^^Clinton the guardsman is not such a fine fellow as 
Sir Verrall the knight," he said. "You must miss 
the society." 
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True, but I'm going bac^ to it some day." 

''It was easier getting in here than it will be get- 
ting out," he answered. "I only know one safe way, 
and I often think it's the way I shall go." 

"Which way is that ?" 

"The way dead men take. They are carried to 
the door, and then — ^a gentle push and good-bye. I 
expect I shall end so." 

''Might a Uving man take the journey?" 

"He might begin it; he would be dead before he 
reached the end of it" 

"That is not the kind of journey I want to take," 
I answered. 

"Nor I, but we're both likely to take it, unless 
we're more fortunate than we deserve to be." 

It chanced that my duties took me to the fortress, 
and since Costa, with whom I had to do, had taken a 
liking to me, I saw more than I should have done iu 
an ordinary way. The fortress, if well supplied with 
food, could have withstood a siege indefinitely. Even 
were the city in an enemy's hands, it would avail 
nothing against the stronghold. It was approached 
by a single narrow path, cut out of the solid rock, 
steep ascents alternating with flights of steps — a 
tortuous way that a few men could hold against au 
army. The battlements on the summit were only a 
small portion of the fortress, a portion indeed tiiat 
was little used except for the purpose of watching an 
enemy's approach ; the main part was about half-way 
up the rock, or, to be more explicit, in the very heart 
of the rock. There was acconmiodation for a consid- 
erable force of soldiers, council chambers, and a very 
labyrinth of dingy corridors and evil-looking dun- 
geons. There were prisoners, too, but I am thankful 
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to say that I was not called upon to have anything 
to do with them, or I had surely not have written this 
history. 

As Costa showed me what he was pleased to term 
some of the things of interest, I did not wonder that 
O'Eyan spoke of the Fortress of Yadasara with re- 
spects Here were instruments of torture not on show, 
not diabolical inventions of the past exhibited for 
the present to shudder at, but machines which had 
been used only a few days ago^ and might be used 
again to-morrow. 

*^It is diflScult for a man not to confess here," 
Costa observed, with a grim smile. "We do things 
thoroughly in Yadarasa.'' 

"Horrible 1 I can only trust that I may never be 
called upon to assist." 

"Do you mean in the place of honor — as victim ?" 

"Neither as victim nor executioner. I have no 
liking to see others suffer." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"No?" he said. "Still it is better to see others 
than suffer oneself. Death comes slowly if the exe- 
cutioners are clever at their work, and .a slow death 
is painful. I saw a very slow one once, and if these 
rocky walls could have split at human cries ^^ 

"Spare me details." 

"You are too tender, my friend, with all your 
strength. It is bad for a man to be too tender in this 
country. Besides, this one I speak of should have 
confessed. He was a fool not to confess." 

"Or a brave man to suffer as he did." 

"Call it bravery if you will." 

'^ould confession have saved him ?" I asked. 
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'*It would have saved him much pain. He would 
have died, doubtless, but more quickly." 

He was a bloodthirsty villian, this Spaniard, but I 
could not afford to quarrel with him. 

"We have some mercy," he said, leading me along 
another corridor, "and we give decent burial. I will 
show you. These dungeons are used for those who 
have to attend confessional. Indeed, the ceremony 
usually takes place in their own dungeon. It is more 
convenient" 

He stopped before a door. 

"No, not that one. It is occupied." 

"A man waiting to confess ?" 

"Yes, but he'll give little trouble. He has f riends^ 
too, and that may help him." 

"How?" 

"It is good to make friends with the executioners," 
he answered. "They can bungle their work and kill 
quickly. Here is an empty dungeon." 

He opened a heavy door, and a damp atmosphere 
met us. Costa took a key, and going to a slab in one 
comer of the floor, unlocked it, and lifted the slab 
by a ring which was fastened in its centre. 

"For dead men," he said, pointing down. 

A smooth slide went down at an angle, and as I 
bent over to look, I could hear the faint sound of 
water washing restlessly. 

"Into the river ?" I asked. 

"Yes. From many of these dungeons there is such 
an exit They lead into one big shaft which goea 
deep into the water under the rodk." 

"And so out into the river ?" 

"Sometimes. If the weight attached to the body 
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to keep it down should slip off, the body might rise 
in the river. I heard of one case." 

He replaced the slab, and locked it. 

"You don't like the fortress V 

"No," I answered. 

"Loyal subjects need not fear it" 

"I do not fear it." 

"That is well. If you should ever cease to be loyal, 
make friends with the executioners." 

I was glad to be in the open air and the sunlight 
again. There was the feeling of having escaped 
from some peril. The very thought of those ghastly 
machines made my limbs ache and my blood run 
cold. Then a strange fancy took possession of me. 
Could Costa have been commanded to show me the 
horrors of the fortress? Had my loyalty been sus- 
pected? I tried to remember if I had in any way 
failed in my duty, and could find nothing to accuse 
myself of. But that the idea had come into my head 
at all made me nervous. For hours afterwards I 
found myself muttering, "Make friends with the 
executioners." 

Struggle with myself as I would, I could not throw 
off my nervousness. A burning desire to get away 
from Yadasara took possession of me. I had indeed 
escaped one danger to get into a far worse one. 
Only one ambition had I — ^to learn the way out of 
Drussenland. That evening in the guard-room I 
brought the conversation round to the subject with 
two or three of my comrades, carefully, of course, 
not to excite wonder. 

"There was the sound of water, I remember," said 
one. O'Byan had said the same. 

"Eunning water?" 
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"No; falling water,'* 

I remembered the waterfall that poor Mustapha 
and I had started out from Brayle to see. Could it 
have anything to do with the entrance to Drussen- 
land? What a fool I was not to have gone and 
looked at it before climbing the mountain-path I I 
could not call myself a fool for climbing, for it had 
led me to Daria. I was glad to know that I could 
not c^ll that folly. Though my nerves were unstrung, 
it proved that I was not all a coward even after seeing 
the horrors of the fortress. I dreamt that night of 
the poor wretches there, waiting to confess. How lit- 
tle did I think that this very man would be the un- 
conscious means of giving me courage at the one 
moment of my life when I had most need of it I 

It was towards the evening of the next day that, 
being off duty, I wandered towards the lower city in 
the direction of the iN'orthem gate. I did not feel 
equal to laughing and drinking with my comrades in 
the guard-room. It was policy to play my part with 
them; but to-night I wanted to be alone, to think 
and look my position squarely in the face. 

The sharp clatter of horses' hoofs upon the rough 
road suddenly disturbed my thoughts. I did not 
wish to attract attention, so stepped back into the 
comer of a building. Coming up the street was a 
knight followed by two of the King's guards. He 
wad a mere stripling, but he sat his charger well, and 
made a brave show in his glittering armor. He did 
not look a formidable opponent, and I could not see 
a dint upon his harness — ^that sure trade mark of past 
combats. A carpet knight; still, he was young and 
pleasant to look upon, and I watched him as he came 
without feeling any particular interest in him. He 
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was almoBt level with me, when he drew rein and 
waited for the men to overtake hinu He pointed 
apparently to the fortress, and asked some question. 
I oould not hear the question nor the answer given, 
but in turning to speak he gave me a better view of 
bis face. It was familiar to me, strangely familiar, 
but I could not remember where I had seen the 
youth before. He may have passed me on some 
occasion when I had been on duty in the .palace, but 
I did not remember his doing so. His face, his 
whole bearing would naturally command attention. 
I felt convinced that it was not in Yadasara that I 
had seen him, and if not it must have been in the 
service of the Princess, ^o, he was not one of the 
knights I had known there. Who was he? What 
had he come to the city for ? In my restless state of 
mind his advent made me doubly anxious. 

As soon as the three horsemen had disappeared in 
the direction of the palace, I retraced my steps and 
went into the guard-room. I asked no questions; 
there was no need to, for the news of the stranger's 
arrival was already knoTHL 

"You'll have an opportumty before long, Clinton, 
of repaying your enemies for putting you in prison," 
said one. 

"Oh? How so?" 

"A knight has just come to the palace with news." 

"From the rebel camp ? I saw hun passing through 
the streets. What news does he bring ?" 

^TTou're in too great a hurry, Clinton. They say 
the King will not talk of business to-night; so the 
news wiU not be told until to-morrow. Who was the 
knight ? Did you know him ?" 

"No." 
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"Plenty of show, but not much muscle behind it,'' 
he laughed. 

"So fine a messenger should bring good news, at 
any rate," I answered, and I left the guard-room, 
going slowly until I was clear of the palace square. 
Then I hurried to find O'Eyan. 

Who was this knight who, coming from the Prin- 
cess's camp, was allowed to enter the city so freely ? 
Surely they would not have treated a messenger from 
her with such respect ? What did his coming portend 
to me ? Was there treachery against her ? The net 
was closing in upon us, and a sickly fear took hold of 
me as I hurried to O'Eyan's quarters. . 
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CHAPTEK XXin 

BETBATED 

I 

It was a terrible disappointment to find that 
O'Eyan was not in. Time was of the utmost import- 
ance to ns. I felt that we were in the greatest dan- 
ger that had jet threatened us, and I seemed incap- 
able of summoning my courage to meet it. I tried to 
reason with myself, tried to remember stories of 
brave men who had confessed to moments of extreme 
terror, but in vain. Although I lusted to live, it was 
not death that I feared. I seemed to have been fenc- 
ing the dread enemy so persistently since I had 
entered Drussenland that I had become familiar with 
his appearance, and somewhat contemptuous of him. 
It was the thought of the horrors of the fortress which 
frightened me. I knew well that my torture would 
no be light if I were taken. 

I found Bridget She was a busy woman. She 
was washing, and the sight of such a wholesome, 
homely work in progress did more to steady my 
nerves than all attempts to reason with myself. 

"Where is the Captain V^ I asked. It pleased her 
to hear me call him Captain. 

She shook her head. 

"On duty or off he's difficult to find. Dennis tells 
me he is in great favor with his Majesty.'' 
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'^Where should I most likely find himf I have 
important news for hinu'' 

^Tell me, and I'll tell him when he comes/' 

^'He may not oome soon enougL'' 

Bridget smiled I fancied she had rather a liking 
for me. 

^That means you don't want to tell me/' she said, 
^^ell; I quarrel with no one for being careful with 
secrets." 

"I wish I knew where to find him," I went on, 
moving restlessly about the room. 

^^You had best sit down and wait It nears feeding- 
time, and Dennis comes then." 

I should probably not have taken her advice, but 
at that moment O'Eyan came in. He had been 
hurrying, too. 

^^You are here; that's good. Come with me. I 
have some news which will startle you." 

He led the way into my room, and although Brid- 
get was inclined to rebel at being so unceremoniously 
shut out of our confidence, he took no notice of her. 
It was evidence enough that he had scented a very 
real danger, or he would not have had the courage to 
defy his wife. 

"I've made a discovery, Verrall." 

"So have I." 

"The same, perhaps." 

"It is likely. I hurried here to find you." 

"A lot has happened since I was in Yadasara last, 
or else I didn't keep my ears wide enough open 
when I was here. For a long time past Vasca has 
been in treaty with the King. At a favorable oppor- 
tunity he is to deliver up the Princess to her 
enemies." 
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"The scoundrel 1'' 

"There's a regular conspiracy. Vasca is only one 
of the scoundrels. There are dozens of them at the 
Princess's court, and there are hundreds of men 
ready to desert at the Count's bidding. I was told 
this to-day by a comrade. I had to laugh and applaud 
it as an excellent piece of diplomacy on the King's 
part. That is not all. In Yadasara Vasca has many 
friends, and, it is said, may play a double game with 
the King, openly serving him while he waits his 
opportunity to dethrone him, and reign in his stead. 
A pretty piece of villainy, eh, Verrall ?" 

"And our position, O'Eyan ?" 

"Faith, it's much the same to us whoever wins ; we 
stand to lose." 

"Is this all you know ?" 

"By Saint Patrick, it's enough to keep a man's wits 
at full stretch — enough to stretch our limbs to the 
full, too, in that infernal fortress ; but it is not all. I 
overheard that the time to accomplish this villainy 
is ripe. It is to be done at once, Verrall; how, I 
don't know, but it's quite likely we shall hear to- 
morrow." 

"Quite," I answered. "Now the coming of the 
knight is explained. 

"The coming of what knight ?" 

"My discovery was not the same as yours," I 
returned; and I told him what had happened that 
evening. 

"You did not recognize him ?" he asked. 

"No. His face is familiar, but I do not know who 
he is." 

"Some archer, perhaps, tricked out as a knight." 
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'^aybe, but I think he lacked strength to pull a 
good bow.'^ 

^^I wish I had seen him/' he said thoughtfully. 

"What are we to do V 

O'Eyan shru^ed his shoulders. 

"Can we reach the top of the wall from the roof of 
this house ?" 

"Yes/' 

"And drop down «" 

"Yes. What would be the use of that?" 

"We should be free.'* 
. "We might, if we happened to get killed. We 
should probably only break our legs, and that 
wouldn't help us much." 

"We could use a rope." 

"The waU is guarded night and day. There is a 
sentry always behind this house." He crossed to a 
window which commanded a view of the wall. "There 
is always one stationed there; just now there are 
two." 

"Well, man, suggest something; we are wasting 
valuable time," I said, somewhat irritably. 

"Let's go and eat." 

"I want to save my life, O'Eyan. I have seen 
something of the fortress, and my courage is water." 

"Then put some wine in it," he returned. "It's 
good advice, Verrall. No man ever felt courageous 
on an empty stomach. We are safe for to-night. The 
King has a banquet to-night, and he never allows 
business to interfere with his pleasure. He is not all 
wisdom, but he's wise enough for that" 

Food was upon the table ready for us, but Bridget 
was sullen. O'Eyan attempted to make the conver- 
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sation general, and did his best to be humorous; 
but it was labor lost, for he not only supplied the 
wit, but the laughter too. Bridget was not to be 
cajoled, and there was no smile in me. 

"Perhaps you^re right,^^ he said suddenly, after 
laughing at one of his own sallies. "It's not a time 
to be merry ; and, faith, my tankard's empty." 

Bridget evidently thought that if he talked seri- 
ously he might be worth listening to, for she pushed 
the wine across the table to him, and waited. 

"Our friend here is in danger, Bridget," he said, 
leaning back after a long draught !N^ot being too 
certain of Bridget's loyalty to us, I would have 
stopped him, but he silenced me with a look. 

"What kind of danger?" she asked, looking first 
at her husband and then at me. 

"We don't quite know," he answered. "The fact 
is, Bridget, the King has strange fancies, which vary 
often in accordance with what he sups upon. It may 
be that I shall not be able to convince l&e King how 
mistaken he is if he is inclined to think ill of Clinton, 
and in that event the best thing Clinton can do is to 
get out of his Majesty's way." 

"Easier to speak of than it is to do," she replied. 
'^^I never yet heard of a man escaping if the King 
was bent upon his punishment." 

This remark was not a great consolation to me. 

"Our friend Clinton may be the first to do so," 
said O'Eyan. "Being first is not always the place 
one would choose, but it's a position somebody must 
always occupy. Think you there is a rope handy, 
long enough to reach from the top to the bottom of 
the wall ?" 

"The city wall !" she exclaimed. 
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"But the sentries V^ 

^TLet's stick to the rope question first,^' said 
O'Eyan. 

"I think I could find the rope." 

"Very well. Now is there a ring in the roof firm 
enough to fix this rope to — firm enough to bear the 
weight of a man ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then we'll fix the rope in case of necessity." 

"The sentry will see you." 

"It will be dark presently." 

"He will hear you." 

"We must chance something." 

Bridget was thoughtful for some moments. 

"I have a better way," she said suddenly. "I have 
been washing clothes to-day. I will hang them to 
dry. I can fix the rope, and let it be hidden under 
some of the clothes." 

"Excellent !" O'Eyan answered. "Women are not 
all fools, Clinton." 

"Nor all men," said Bridget, "though for that 
matters the exceptions are few." 

"It's a smart tongue ye have, but I've always said 
you had brains with it Fix the rope at once, Bridget, 
or they'll be wondering why you hang clothes so 
late." 

^^oes he go to-night ?" she asked, pointing at me. 

"No." 

Bridget left us. 

"Why not to-night ?" I asked. 

^That road's the last resource," he answered. *1t 
will be the most dangerous way you've ever traversed. 
The way you got into this country was child's play 
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to the road you'll take out of Yadasara, if you have 
to use the rope. Patience, we're not caught yet 
This knight who came to-day may be a friend. Be- 
fore we act it will be well to know that he has not 
come from the Princess with a message for us." 

"I should know him." 

^'She may have to use strange messengers if she is 
surrounded by treachery." 

"How was it the knight entered Yadasara so 
easily ?" I asked. 

"Since some about the Princess are friends of the 
King, some about the King may be friends of hers. 
Treachery was never yet one-sided. Fill your tank- 
ard," he said, pushing me the wine. "The gates of 
the fortress are not yet closed upon us. We must 
know where the danger lies before we run. It would 
be poor sport to run into it when we fondly hoped we 
were getting out of it." 

It was some consolation to me that night to know 
that the rope was fixed ready for use. The knowledge 
did not aflFord me deep nor very refreshing slumber, 
but at least I felt safer. Could the knight be a mes- 
senger from the Princess? It was possible. It 
woidd be folly to go without knowing. O'Eyan was 
certainly right to delay the escape. 

Next morning, early, I took occasion to follow 
Bridget on to the roof. The sentry was on the wall, 
standing by a raised battlement, which formed a kind 
of sentry-box. He was a man I knew something of, 
and he chaffed me for my devotion to Mistress 
Bridget 

I laughed^ and asked him if he would change places 
with me* 
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"If I were sure the Captain were on duty," he 
answered. 

"And there's another you'd have to think of," said 
Bridget, as she lifted some clothes to show me where 
the rope lay curled ready for use. It was deftly done, 
and I no longer questioned her good-will towards me. 

The wall rose only about six feet above the roof, 
and, casully asking permission of the sentry, I 
clambered up. I was anxious to measure the height 
of the wall with my eye to see what the ground im- 
mediately below was like, and to look at the sur- 
rounding country. 

"An impregnable city," I said. 

"Yes," answered the sentry, "and this is one of the 
lowest parts of the wall." 

I looked down to the ground, forty feet below, and 
was glad to notice that it was soft turf where the rope 
would hang. If it should not prove long enough, I 
might drop with comparative safety. My way after- 
wards would have to be towards the river, and I 
calculated what start I could reckon upon if my ene- 
mies came from the city gate to follow me. 

"The morning air is pleasant," I said, dropping 
on to the roof again. 

"Aye, after sleep," he answered. "I grew tired of 
it two hours ago." 

I nodded him a farewell, hoping he would not be 
the sentry when the time came for me to go. I did 
not want to kill him, and I could hardly hope to 
escape a struggle with the sentry, which must end 
badly for him if matters were to go well with me. 

"Sharp eyes and wide ears, remember," said 
O'Eyan, as I went to the palace. 
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It was good, but unnecessary, advice. My sinking 
heart made me almost too much alert 

The day passed slowly. The King^s revels had 
been protracted to the early hours of morning, and I 
doubt not the generous wine had flowed freely. Wa 
idled away the morning and the afternoon in tlie 
palace yard. It was best so. If danger was to come, 
it would suit me better if it came after dark. 

It was late in the afternoon when the King came. 
He passed through the chamber in which I was 
stationed, leaning upon the arm of a friend, and 
cracking some joke with him as he went Soon after- 
wards the knight who caused me so much anxiety 
passed. I made no effort to escape his observation; 
indeed, I watched him closely. If he came from the 
Princess and saw me, he would surely give me some 
sign. Either he did not see me, or else he had no 
message for me, for he went through the room look- 
ing neither to right nor left 

It was dark when I went off actual duty. The 
King not having retired, I was not at liberty to leave 
the palace, so made my way to the guard-room. A 
kind of cloister, open to the square, ran along outside 
the guard-room, and the night being warm, we gath- 
ered there, two or three together, to drink our wine. 
They were a careless lot these companions of mine, 
holding life and death very cheaply, soldiers of for- 
tune ready to serve the highest paymaster, men with 
few morals, but of undoubted courage, and with some 
sort of faithfulness amongst themselves. To-morrow 
they cared nothing for, to-day they were living in, 
and they jested and sang snatches of song as they 
emptied the flagons. Those about me railed at me as 
a melancholy fellow^ and persisted in advising me 
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to find another lass if the one I had set my heart on 
refused to be kind. I tried to laugh with them, but 
it was a poor attempt at mirtL 

Suddenly the tramp of men sounded in the square, 
and I saw O'Byan at the head of his company. I 
was seated in such a position that he must have seen 
me, but he took no notice. It was an unusual thing 
for him to be there at all. I heard a captain of the 
guard ask him the reason. 

"The King^s orders," he answered shortly. 

Then there was the flare of torches in the square, 
and the King came out followed by several kmghts. 
I only noticed one particularly, the one who widked 
beside him, the strange knight who had came to the 
city yesterday, I saw the King whisper to him, and 
the Imight's eyes wandered round the square in search 
of some one. I could well imagine who it was they 
would rest upon. 

With my comrades I had risen to my feet, and 
stood waiting. 

The King did not look towards me, but the knight 
did, and our eyes met Then he turned to the King 
and spoke to him. The King smiled grimly. 

"Perhaps it is no sight for such eyes as yours,'* I 
heard the King say. "Eetire, if you will." 

The knight bowed, and crossed the square towards 
one of the entrances to the palace. There he paused, 
perhaps startled at the sound of the King's voice. 

"There is a traitor amongst us. Guard the square 
welL We shall find a short way of dealing with him. 
It is easy to play the traitor, but he shall find it 
difficult to bear the punishment" 

Escape seemed impossible, but that short method 
the King spoke of came as a tonic to me and gave 
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me the courage of desperation. My left hand went 
to my scabbard^ my finger and thumb tried the ease 
with which the weapon reposed in it, and my right 
hand was ready to grasp the hilt Bapid action 
mighty at least, bring prompt death. That was the 
utmost good I could expect I saw O'Eyan with his 
company waiting for tiie King's command. I sav 
the knight still at the palace entrance, regarding the 
scene as he might have watched an interesting com^ 
edy. Who was he ? Surely it was he who had be- 
trayed me. 

There was a pause — a silence which seemed long. 
Then the King looked at me quickly, straight, and 
without hesitation. He knew exactly the spot where 
I stood. 

"Seize the traitor, Clinton !" and his arm shot out, 
pointing at me as he spoke. 

It was no time to plead. My sword was in my 
hand in a moment, and I rushed to the open side of 
the square. It never occurred to me that I could 
save my life, but I might escape the fortress. I looked 
to see O'Eyan rush to fight his way out with me, 
but he did not do so. Instead, he gave a word of 
conmiand to his company, and, leading them, roared 
as he came — 

"For the King's honor ! Seize the traitor !" 

I was betrayed, indeed, and by the man I had 
trusted. For one moment I turned to meet him half- 
way, and pay him for his treachery, but the open side 
of the square oflFered my only chance of freedom, and 
I dashed onwards. That the command to arrest me 
had come suddenly gave me the advantage for a 
moment. Those about me had no time to lay hands 
upon me. I was half across the space towards my 
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only hope of escape before a man came within reach 
of my swordy and then I seemed to be surrounded. 

^^Take him alive 1" I heard a voice cry. The devil 
who cried it was behind me. The devil was O'Kyan I 
His treachery added blind fury to my desperate 
courage. Swish fell my sword, and I rushed on over 
%he prostrate form of a foe. Into the thick of my 
enemies I went, always a little space before me 
cleared by the swing of my weapon. Yet they closed 
in upon me. Hands behind attempted to hold me, 
bit I shook them off. 

"Take him alive!" 

They rushed in upon me on every side. I struck 
right and left with my sword. I struck out with my 
left arm. When a sword menaced me I sprang to- 
wards it, hoping to end the battle and my life. But 
I was condemned not to die. 

"Take him alive r 

I struggled forwards. My enemies fell back from 
me. Only one man seemed to stand between me and 
freedom, I cut him from my path, and sprang over 
him as he fell. 

"Take him alive 1" 

The cry was behind me. My enemies were behind 
me. The square was behind me. And I rushed 
madly through the streets of the city. 
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CHAPTEK XXIV 

THE FIGHT UPON THE STAIBS 

I DID not know the city well. I fled down oiB 
street and up another, endeavoring to keep my generd 
direction towards the house by the widl. O'Rym 
had turned traitor, but through that house lay ny 
only means of escape. People in the streets ran imt 
of my path, through doors which were quickly slut, 
or down narrow alleys where I should not be liiely 
to venture. I ran swiftly, but my pursuers ran 
swiftly, too. At a turning I glanced behind me, and 
felt that they were gaining upon me. At any mo- 
ment I might meet a second band at the end of a 
street O'Eyan would guess my goal. Oh for a mo- 
ment to pay him the debt I owed ! I had felt a fierce 
joy at first to find myself free, to know that I had 
fought my way through my foes; but as I ran, fol- 
lowed by that yelling crowd, I was sorry to be alive. 
I had escaped from one death, but a more fearful 
one awaited me. I could cheat it. Surely it was no 
coward^s way in such circumstances. My sword was 
in my hand. Why not^ fall upon it ? I stopped, al- 
most determined, and then ran on again. It would 
be a coward's death. I could not use it 

The pause had brought my pursuers closer upon 
my heels. They poured furiously into a street al- 
most directly after me. There was a roar of swage 
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tritmipliy and I saw that what I had been expecting 
had happened. A crowd rushed towards me from 
the other end of the street. What need to nm fur- 
ther ? I stood stilL I had travelled in a circle, for 
the buildings of the palace rose above the houses 
behind me. I planted my back against the wall, and 
waited. They seemed a long time in coming. 

Suddenly I caught sight of a man across the street 
almost opposite me. He had apparently come out of 
a narrow passage. It was the strange knight, and he 
beckoned me. Then he went quickly down the pas- 
sage. I could not believe that he meant to help me, 
yet if he did not, why did he beckon, seeing that I 
was already caught in a trap? I had not so many 
chances to choose from as to miss even an unlikely 
one. The crowds from both ends of the street were 
almost upon me as I dashed after the knight. He 
turned to make sure that I was following, but did 
not wait for me. Presently he stopped, and I over- 
took him. 

"This way quickly.** 

He turned into another narrow passage, and a few 
yards down opened a door. 

"Quickly," he said. 

I followed him, and he shut the door quietly. My 
pursuers rushed past, but none attempted to open 
the door. We were in a small paved court, open to 
the sky, and formed by the walls of the surrounding 
houses. It was not overlooked, and the only entrance 
seemed to be by the way we had come in. Still, it 
was too dark to see distinctly, there may have been 
a way into one of the houses. 

"I owe you thanks,** I said. 



^^You are too good a man to die like a dog in the 
streets," was the answer. 

From the distance came the cry, "Take him alive !" 
growing fainter as my enemies went through the city. 

"There is a worse death before me if I fall alive 
into their hands," I said. 

"What death V 

"A slow one in the fortress." 

It seemed to me that the knight shuddered. 

"You are a stranger in Yadasara ?" I asked. 

"Yes— ahnost" 

"Your face is known to me. May I know the 
name of the knight who has helped me ?" 

"His name is not known to you." 

"At least tell me why you have helped me ?" 

"I love a brave man." 

"Is that the only reason ?" 

"No, I had a message for Sir Verrall." 

"You came from the Princess Daria ?" 

"To find you," he answered, "and to give you a 
message." 

It was, then, aU O'Eyan's treachery. I had met 
villains in Drussenland, but surely none so great as 
this Irishman. 

"I believed that it was you who had betrayed me. 
I have wronged you." 

"You have wronged me." 

"Let my gratitude make amends," I answered. 
You shall fbid mine a willing hand to help you if 
you have need of it." 

"You promise readily." 

"You helped me readily. What message is it you 
have for me ?" 

"It is from one who loves you." 



u 
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"Tell it me." 

"You can think of love when your enemies go 
howling through the city for you ?" 

"Aye, Sir Knight, even when death has me by the 
throat." 

My pursuers had evidently lost the trail, and were 
returning. 

"Your chance is a poor one." 

"I may outwit them yet." 

"Fortune fights for you," he answered, "but there 
comes an end to fortune." 

My pursuers were close. I could hear their loud 
inquiries. 

It is time to give you the message," said my com- 
panion. "It may be too late if I delay. It is from 
a woman. She loves you well — so well, indeed, that 
your heart is her only home, and thus she enters it." 

The last words were hissed out as a swift blow 
struck me. It would have delivered its deathly mes- 
sage but for the mail shirt I wore, for it was well 
directed, and given with force. I caught the arm 
ready to strike again, and it was a woman who cried 
out I knew the strange knight now — Lady Aldrida. 

"This is devil's work, not a woman's I" I said. 

"I have found him I" she cried. "Quick, quick! 

"Silence !" I hissed, "or " 

The bloodhounds had heard her. They were close 
to us. A moment ago I had heard them; now they 
listened for the ery again. 

I tried to stop her but failed. 

"Quick! In the narrow passage!" 

She shrieked, and she threw her arms round me. 

How tightly she held me ! She was a woman, but 
a roar told me that this was no time to hesitate. She 
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^ould not let go. I had to tear myself from her. It 
^as roughly done ; I could not help it I know she 
staggered backwards and fell. I picked up my sword 
which had fallen, and was running down the passage 
the next moment. 

I came into a wider street, which was empty, and 
which I knew. My enemies had not yet discovered 
me. If only O'Byan were behind me, and the house 
not guarded, I might yet escape. 

It was quite dark now. From buildings here and 
there light came, stretching a broad beam across the 
road, and I went carefully to avoid being seen. Pres- 
ently I saw several torches flaring in the road before 
me, and knowing that I could not pass these un- 
noticed, even if they happened to be carried by peace- 
ful citizens, I turned into a narrow path hastily. 
I came near to my undoing, for a few yards down a 
door was open, and in the light which came from 
the opening were three men. Fortunately I had trod 
softly, and there was a buttress at hand to shelter me. 

"He must have friends in the city, or he would not 
have escaped," I heard one man say. 

"He'll be caught before morning. Every street is 
full of men watching for him,'' was the answer. 

"Oh, yes, he'll be caught." 

"And then?" 

"Death!" 

The first speaker said the word slowly, and after a 
pause. There was a silence as though more than the 
mere action of dying were implied. 

"It's a pity, for he's a fine fellow — ^too good for the 
death that comes after your handling," said one of 
the men. 
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"He ahall find me a friend, u that poor devil did 

"You killed him quickly r 

"InBtantly. In five xninuteB he web Bliding down 
into his grave.'' 

"It is well to make a friend of the executioner." 

"Yes. I've been the last friend a man has turned 
to many a time, and the best friend he ever had." 

I could not doubt that the men were talking of me, 
and I remembered the prisoner in the fortresB. It 
was the executioner who was leaning in the doorway, 
resting after his day's grim occupation. He was 
willing to befriend me. ft was a pleasant knowledge, 
but I did not come out of my hiding-place. I should 
be glad of his friendship if 1 needed it, but at present 
I was a free man. 

The sound of voices, growing each instant more dis- 
tinct, told me how short a time the present might 
be. The crowd were in full cry after me again. 

"That sounds as if he had been caught,'' said the 
executioner, and followed by his companions he came 
hastily up the passage. 

I crouched oy the wall behind the buttress, and 
the moment they reached the street, ran down the 
passage. If I was to reach the house by the wall, I 
must do so quickly, or it would be too late. 

I came opposite the house, and my heart sank 
within me. There were lights within ; two or three 
torches were before the door, throwing grotesque 
shadows of men standing there, and in the street to 
the left and to the right were torches. The place was 
well watched. 

I drew back into the passage down which I had 
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come^ and considered my position. It has often been 
a marvel to me since that I was able to think as 
calmly as I did. O'Ryan knew of the rope, and since 
he had turned traitor, it was probably no longer in 
its place ready for use. Instead, doubtless, my ene- 
mies were waiting for me on the roof, else why had 
they not made it impossible for me to enter the house ? 
With a sudden rush I might be able to elude the 
men standing near the door, and unless the trap was 
securely laid for me within, this possibility would 
hardly have been left open. I remembered that I 
was to be taken alive, that there was no desire to kill 
me. And I was conscious of something else. The 
darkness was my friend. With daylight every thing 
would be against me. Even if the rope had been re- 
moved, a jump from the city walls gave a chance 
for freedom, even if a poor one, and a desperate effort 
might, at least, prevent my being taken alive. So I 
went to the end of the passage, and looked at the 
house again. 

Murmuring voices came from either end of the 
street There was no consciousness that the man 
waited for was so close. Those before the door, so 
far as I could discover in the darkness, did not 
appear to be keeping a very careful watch. A bold 
rush would disconcert them, and I should get a start 
of the men gathered in the street The more I weighed 
the possibilities, so much the more did it seem to me 
that my only escape lay through the house opposite. 
There was another fact which hurried my decision. 
I heard the distant cries of other bands of enemies 
who had been scouring the city in search of me. If 
a desperate effort was to be made, now was the time 
to mdke it. I gripped my sword firmly, made certain 
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that the dagger in my belt could be easily drawn, 
and then, with a prayer for safety, dashed across the 
street. It was a little prayer, with little faith in it, 
I fear. How could one man against an army expect 
safety ? 

The men before the door were taken by surprise, 
as I had calculated, but they recovered themselves 
more quickly than I had expected. I was not well 
within the doorway befor the air was filled with 
shoutings and the darkness with rushing men. 

"Take him alive I Take him alive T' 

The barbarity of the cry, knowing what being taken 
alive meant, put desperate strength into my arm, and 
the courage of despair into my heart. I dashed into 
the passage, and sprang up the stairs, but I had little 
start in the race. My enemies were upon the steps 
behind me, and that I might not be struck in the 
back, I was forced to turn upon them. It was a 
moment in which a man forgets the sacredness of 
human life. The first who sprang towards me fell 
back, with arms wide spread, clutching at nothing in 
the air, his soul leaping into the unseen e'er his body 
lay still. A second fell towards me flat upon his 
face. A third span round, and then pitched head 
foremost into the crowd of shouting men below. Step 
by step I mounted backwards, my face to the enemy. 
It was a narrow stairway; two men could hardly 
strike at me together, and those who staggered back 
impeded those behind them. 

"Take him alive I" 

The cry came from the street. Those near me 
heeded it not at all. There was savagery in their 
eyes, a longing to avenge the death of comrades, and 
I was glad. Death, swift and certain, was a fitting 
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finale to such a fight So I retreated step by step 
upwards, my sword red from point to hilt, the perspi- 
ration standing heavy upon my face and arm. 

"What is aU this ?" 

The voice behind me nearly took me off my guard 

"Out of the way, old woman." 

"Strike him down." 

"Her husband shall cudgel her presently." 

Shouting, they rushed at me again. Bridget was 
behind me, but she did not come close enough to hin- 
der my defence. I thought I heard her growl with 
satisfaction as my foremost foes reeled back down the 
steps. Still I retreated upwards. 

"The rope !" she whispered. 

"Still there ?" 

"Yes." 

She might be deceiving me, but her manner sounded 
honest. How was she still my friend when her hus- 
band was so vile a traitor to friendship t 

Time pressed. My panting heart warned me, and 
my knees shook a little. The strain was telling upon 
me ; and there was more than sweat on my arm now. 
A weapon had touched me, deep enough to fill my 
sword-hand with blood. That meant weakness pres- 
ently, and weakness 

"Take him alive!" came the cry. Yes, weakness 
meant that. 

"The roof. There is only the sentinel." 

Bridget's words put new courage into me. I stayed 
another rush, and then sprang backwards. I was 
almost at the top of the stairs now. 

"Let me pass." 

I knew the voice. Sword in hand, O'Ryan pushed 
his way through the crowd below, jumped across the 
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Ixxly of the last man who had f alien, and came at me. 
Had a dash to the roof meant absolute safety at that 
moment, I do not think I should have taken it My 
greatest enemy in the world was before me. Bevenge 
and death poised the scales ^ually. It was his life 
or mine now. Those below seemed to recognize the 
supreme moment They did not follow, but gave the 
Captain free fighting-room. I had the advantage 
in position, but his arm was fresh. Engaging me 
swiftly, he pressed me sorely. My mad longing for 
revenge drew an oath from me as he parried my 
thrusts skilfully. I had never seen him handle his 
weapon so well before. The devil gave his arch- 
servant a science which baffled me. 

^^Dog ! Dog I" he kept saying loud enough for all 
his friends to hear. 

And I grew reckless in my efforts to silence him 
for ever. 

With his eyes fixed on mine, he watched his op- 
portunity. With a swift stroke he put my sword 
aside, and sprang at me even to the step on which I 
was standing. 

"For Heaven's sake wound me, Verrall !" he whis- 
pered. 

I had done so almost before the words were spoken, 
how badly I did not know. He fell back into the 
arms of his comrades so heavily, that I thought death 
had ended our acquaintanceship. My sword slipped 
from my hand, but I drew my dagger, and ran to the 
roof. Bridget stood in my way a moment, but I 
pushed her aside, and was on the roof before my 
enemies had time to follow me. 

I flung the curled rope over the wall, and then 
jumped forward to meet my last enemy, the sentry. 
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I was glad to think it was not the man with whom I 
had tidked that morning. The sentry was unpre- 
pared^ and knew not how desperate a man he had to 

deal with. He struck one blow at me, and then 

Ah! It was most awful work to do. The dagger 
passed in softly underneath his arm, and he pitched 
from the wall like a log thrown out into space. My 
foes reached the roof as I grasped the rope and went 
over. 

"A rope— cut it I" 

"No, after him !" shouted a dozen voices in answer. 

I had slipped down half-way, I suppose, when the 
words arrested me. A dozen could follow by the 
rope; I could fight against odds no longer. Cfnlj a 
dagger was in my hand, a useless weapon against 
odds. The rope above me swayed. My first adver- 
sary was already sliding towards me. I was pre- 
pared ; he would not be — all the difference in a f alL 
I drew my limbs together, and then, with a swift slash 
of my dagger, cut the rope above my head — ^and fell. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

MY ENEMY IN THE BIVBB 

I FELL, still grasping the severed rope with my left 
hand^ and still holding the dagger in my right It 
seemed a long fall, and it was well for me that I 
landed on soft turf — ^well, too, that the contact with 
the ground threw me sprawling on my hands and 
knees away from the spot on which I f elL I was cut 
and bruised, but I escaped a worse fate. A shriek 
rent the niffht air as the man who had followed me 
came hurtling downwards. He was unprepared to 
fall, and struck the groimd with a sickening thud. I 
struggled to my feet, and went to him. He was not 
dead/ but he could not rise. I had nothing to fear 
from him, and I was glad that I was not forced to 
kill him for my own safety. 

His shriek had stopped his comrades following 
him. There were torches flaring upon the walls above 
me, and men looked over to see what had happened. 
I crept under the wall, and waited. 

^^He's escaped," said one. 

"Probably dead," said another. 

"To the gates !" cried a third. 

It would take them some time to follow me by the 
city gates, but every moment was of importance to 
me. I was exhausted with my long fighting, and 
shaken by my fall. My legs were hardly strong 
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enough to support me as I moved along under the 
wall in the direction of the river. As I went, I took 
off my leather shirt and my coat of mail. The shirt 
I put on again, the mail coat I carried with me. To 
leave it might suggest to my pursuers the way I had 
taken. I stopped once or twice to listen. I could 
hear no sound. The city lay like a city of the dead, 
and I could hear no hurrying feet following me across 
the turf. Had my enemies been superstitious like 
those who served the Princess, they would have given 
up the search, when they did not find my mutilated 
body underneath the walls, believing that I had been 
spirited away; but the men I had to deal with now 
were no believers in the miraculous. There was no 
free breathing for me until I had crossed the river. 
I limped onwards, wondering if I had strength to 
fight across that breadth of water, so deep and so full 
of strange currents according to O'Byan. The 
thought of O'Byan gave me much to speculate upon. 
What could his actions mean? He had hunted me 
through the city, had cried the loudest for my de- 
struction, and yet had been the means of my escape. 
His fight with me had given him the opportunity to 
speak; his falling back wounded had given me the 
time I needed to reach the roof. Doubtless he was 
traitor enough to save his own skin by betraying me, 
but for old friendship's sake was glad, as the oppor- 
tunity occurred, that I should get away. It was the 
only explanation I could find. 

I came to the river-bank. On my right the huge 
rock rose up into the darkness, before me the bladk 
water swirled angrily. I could not see the opposite 
bank. I knelt down, and, leaning as far over as 
possible, put my arm down into the water. It seemed 
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(deep, and the bank sides were straight, as though they 
had been cut I let the coat of maU drop into the 
water. It had served me well, but I could not carry 
it across with me. I should have enough to do to 
reach the other side. Then I let my dagger fall. I 
hated to part with so good a friend, but in the struggle 
before me I dared not carry it at my waist lest it 
should prove an enemy ; I could not carry it between 
my tee^, for its night's work was yet warm upon it 
Then I stretched myself, rubbed my arms and legs, 
and, sitting on the bank, let myself slip into tiie 
water. I dared not plunge in, not knowing how deep 
it was, nor what rocks lay hidden there. I slipped 
downwards, the waters rushed over my head, but I 
did not touch the bottom. I came to the surface, and, 
shaking myself, struck out, taking my direction from 
the rock. 

I have always accounted myself a strong swimmer, 
but there were strange currents in that river. I was 
caught at once, and carried down stream away from 
the rock, yet swim as strongly as I could, I seemed 
to make little progress forward. Presently another 
current took me back again, even past the place where 
I had slipped in, close under the rock itself. I con- 
tinued to swim with all my strength, knowing that 
the longer I was made a plaything of in this fashion, 
the less my chance of ever reaching the other side. I 
was not in fit condition for such a struggle as this. 
For a few moments my efforts seemed to leave the 
great rock further behind me; indeed, the current 
helped me, and then there was a new danger. My 
feet grew heavy. I struck out with my legs, and 
found it difficult to draw them in again for tibe next 
stroke. The water was sucked away from my body^ 
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or seemed to be^ until I found it almost impossible 
to keep my head above the water. This was worse 
than surface currents, carrying me this way and that 
— ^f ar worse. 

The horror of it sapped my strength for a moment, 
and immediately I sank, the waters closing over my 
head with an oily deadliness. Desperately I struck 
upwards, and came to the surface again, only to be 
whirled round like a cork and drawn down again. 
Three times, four times I was sucked down and 
stru^led up, and each time I drew a long breath, 
more weakly, each time felt more inclined to throw 
myself flat upon the water as though it were 
my bed and sleep. I felt death's cold fingers upon 
me, but they did not clutch me painfully, rather they 
soothed to rest. They would have hurt horribly in 
the fortress, which towered above, had they come with 
oreaking winches and sharp-toothed machinery. This 
was a better death than that other. And as I thought 
this, the waters roared in my ears, and I sank gently, 
almost as a child nestles among its pillows. Dark- 
ness and the roaring in my head seemed natural. It 
was well that the struggle was over. But a man with 
life in him does not die so easily. 

Above the roaring came a voice crying ^T)aria/' a 
voice speaking of the future, of the sunlight ; a glim- 
mer of the good world even seemed to flicker across 
the blackness. A new strength ran through me, and 
again I rose to the surface, this time to know that 
the waters were hissing and dancing about me, mock- 
ing my efforts to cleave a path through them. But 
my feet were not so heavy; a strange chance had 
thrown me out of the suck. The hissing waters bore 
me away rapidly, and then as rapidly turned and 
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carried me back again. Had it been light I might 
have seen my best moment to make an effort to get 
out of them; but as it was^ I could only struggle 
blindly, and my attempts were in vain. So I was 
carried backwards and forwards. Dimly I could see 
the rock, dimly I thought I could discern the opposite 
bank. I turned on my back to rest myself and pre- 
pare for a final effort. The dancing water splashed 
over my face, and I wondered how long it would be 
before I was drawn into that suck again. 

Next time I should not escape, yet the wish to 
reach the opposite bank was stronger now than ever. 
I was carried back again. Would the end come this> 
time? No; round I came. At the next turning I 
would make my effort, I told myself. I threw out 

my legs to test their strength, and then Was it 

the suck again? Surely not in the midst of these 
boiling waters. And yet unseen hands seemed to 
clutch my feet, something from the depths below ta 
twine clammy arms about me to drag me down. I 
struck out with arms and legs, and for a moment was 
free, but only for a moment As I turned upon my 
side, arms crept out of the water and crossed my 
body, and round my legs was a soft embrace. I 
struck wildly right and left, but could not free my- 
self. All along my body some monster touched me,. 
and the arms seemed to beat upon me. I turned in 
the water, as a porpoise does, to wrestle with my 
enemy, and as I shook the water from my eyes, my 
enemy and I were face to face, so close that our 
heads touched nearly. A man, naked, clinging to 
me, the waters rushing about us as though to blind 
us in everlasting embrace. One of his arms swung: 
round as if to clutch me. 
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"Fool I I'm a desperate man," I cried aloud, mar- 
velling that an enemy should have followed me so 
closely. 

He made no answer, but lurched forward to grasp 
me. 

"It's death to you to touch me," I said. 

But he took no heed. The waters seemed to help 
him to throw his arm upon me, and in that moment I 
struck at his head. It seemed to dance away from 
me for a moment as a floating ball when hit might do, 
and then the current brought him to me again. He 
shot towards me, and we were side by side. For a 
moment he seemed helpless, and I had no strength to 
Bpare. I meant to save myself if I could, and he must 
pay for his folly in following me. With a swift 
stroke I threw myself upon him, and caught his 
throat Even as I caught him we came to the spot 
where the current had turned me so many times, and 
carried me back again. Frantically, I buried my 
Angers in his throat. His arms touched me, but did 
not grasp me ; his legs swung wide apart There was 
no sound. With a cry of horror I let him go, and 
dived to avoid him. The man was dead. Only the 
dancing water had lent him life. I came to the sur- 
face to see the corpse twisting from me as the cur- 
rent took it back again. A new current had caught 
me. I could not guide myself. I was carried swiftly, 
without power to help myself. I could not think. A 
deadly sickness was in my throat I forgot where I 
was and what had happened. My foot striking some- 
thing hard momentarily aroused me. I stretched out 
my hands, and grasped land — grass. With a half- 
conscious effort I pulled myself from the water, and 
then fell forwards, prostrate and insensible. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 



THE WOODOUTTBe'b HUT 



A GRAY dawn was glimmering over the mountains 
to the east when consciousness returned to me. I 
remembered things slowly. I saw the rock a long 
way up the river on the other side of it, and to my 
senses, half awake, there was a feeling of security in 
this fact My limbs ached. The grass beneath me 
was long and soft, and for a time I thought of nothing 
else but lying there to rest. The day growing older 
roused me. I had been carried far by that last cur- 
rent before I was thrown upon the bank. I had 
crossed the river; but if my enemies suspected what 
I had done, they could cross it, too, by the bridge, 
and continue their search for me. It was not time to 
rest yet Time enough for that when I had reached 
the comparative safety of some woods. I sat up ; and 
then I remembered all that had happened last night. 
For the same current that had brought me to land 
had, later, brought my ghastly companion. He lay 
at my feet at the edge of the water, his face upwards, 
his open, sightless eyes staring at the gray sky. Yet 
there was a look in those eyes which made me wonder 
what it was they had last seen to fix them so. It was 
a strange look. Should I have lain so, with staring 
eyes to Heaven, if the suck had drawn me in, and 
cast me at the water's edge afterwards t 
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The thought carried my mind to that other death — 
that death of creaking winches and toothed machin- 
ery, and the possibility that occurred to me made me 
look at the man more closely. His limbs seemed long 
and loose ; one arm was evidently broken. Could it 
be the prisoner who had made a friend of the exe- 
cutioner, and had died so easily ? There was a blue 
mark round his neck where a rope had been. Had not 
Costa said that the weight tied to a corpse slipped 
sometimes ? This man, too, had escaped from Yada- 
sara, but by the way only dead men took. 

I sprang to my feet I was a fool to wait here, 
so close to that terrible fortress. It was light now. 
Safety for me lay only in the woods. My enemies 
might know the set of the currents in the river, and 
seek for my body in this very spot. I bathed my 
arms and legs, and then made quickly for the woods 
behind. I dared not keep to the open where lay my 
direct way. That would be safe only after dark. 

It was well that I was wise in time, for even as I 
entered the wood, I saw a party of horsemen coming 
from the bridge. Some went along the river-bank, 
the others spread in twos and threes, fanlike, over 
the country. They did not intend me to escape. I 
plunged into the wood, keeping from trodden paths. 
There was thick undergrowth often difficult to tear 
a way through. I might easily lay concealed until 
nightfall. The day wore on. I was ready to drop 
with fatigue and himger. I had to rest often. I 
broke off a stout stick to help me to walk, and to 
serve as a weapon in case of need. It would be a 
poor defence if I were once seen. 

I came out from a thick piece of undergrowth on 
to a broad turf path, and then drew quickly back 
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again. Three horsemen had dismounted not two 
dozen yards away^ and were lying upon a bank. 

"If he's in the wood he'll have to starve or show 
himself. Every path is watched." 

"There are plenty of hiding-places," said one man. 

"But nothing to eat. It's only hunger conquers 
such men as Clinton," returned the first speaker. 

"Well, for my part, I hope he's dead or got clear 
away," said the third man. "I'd sooner fight beside 
him than hunt him down." 

"You're not alone in that wish," was the answer ; 
"but if he's not caught some of us will suffer, and I'd 
sooner be the death of Clinton than turn food for 
flesh-screws and such like." 

"Aye, it must be self first," said another. 

From my leafy ambush I saw two other horsemen 
turn into the pa&. 

"Not found yet?" called out one of the three I 
had first seen. 

"No, and never will be," was the answer, and I 
recognized Costa. "I'd give a good deal to lay my 
hands upon him. I took a liking to him, and it's 
hard to know that one has loved a traitor." 

"This traitor's a man, at least," said one. 

"I shouldn't have taken a liking to him if he 
hadn't been." 

"Now, Costa, wasn't it fear that made you civil ?" 

"Fear !" 

"He tried his strength upon you before the King." 

"Fear ! Who speaks to me of fear ?" asked the irri- 
tated Spaniard. "It is easy for him to prove his 
words if he can. The turf is excellent, and we have 
swords." 

"And other work in hand," said another man. 
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^^Leave friendly fighting until we have Clinton safe 
in Yadasara.'' 

^^We shall leave it long enough^ then^" Costa re- 
turned. "Clinton is dead." 

"We ought to have found his body." 

"The river has that," was the answer. 

"It didn^t keep the prisoner who died yesterday," 
said his companion. "He was lying on the bank, a 
sorry sight enough." 

Fresentiy all five mounted and rode slowly up the 
path, and I crept throu^ the underwood again. Per- 
haps I should have been safer had I stopped where I 
was, but inaction was impossible. Besides, hunger 
and thirst were prompting me. A few berries might 
be foimd, and a stream. 

I had not gone far when I heard other voices. 
There was another path, and enemies patrolling it 
I was hemmed into a very small space, and at any 
moment the sudden cracking of twigs might raise 
the alarm. I waited imtil the sound of the men's 
voices died in tiie distance, and tiien began to retrace 
my steps, returning, as I thought, the way I had 
come. It is difficidt to keep a certain course in a 
wood, and I must have wandered far out of my way, 
for I came suddenly upon a small clearing. A hut 
built of stout logs was tiiere, and before it was an old 
woman facing half-a-dozen horsemen. 

"YouVe searched," she was saying. "There's not 
a hole where a man could lie concealed. What have 
I to do with your fighting ?" 

"You have seen no man pass this way to-day!" 

"No. I was within, and the door was shut" 

"Shut? All the day?" 

"Aye, all day," answered the woman. "And it 
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would have been the same had it been opelL No one 
passes." 

^^Some one has passed." 

^^Not close enough for me to see. I'm getting old, 
and cannot see far." 

^Tou can see me, I suppose?" 

"My eyes wouldn't know you again, but my ears 
would. You speak roughly to an old woman." 

"Oh, you're not deaf as well as blind ?" said the 
horseman who was the spokesman of the party. 

"No. Is that all you want of me, for I hear the 
pot boiling within." 

"Oood ears, at any rate. Mark you, dame, there 
is a man wandering in these woods, and he'll want 
food. Maybe he'll ask you for it If you give it, this 
hut will be without an owner. Were he your son, 
even, you should not escape !" 

"Maybe not, but I'd chance that, and give him 
food, if '' 

The horseman muttered a threatening oath. 

"If he were my son, sir," said the old woman, "I 
care for no other man." 

"Have you a son ?" 

"Aye." 

"Where is he ?" 

The woman shook her head. 

"Maybe hunting a man as you are. He's a 
soldier.^' 

"And fights for the King.'| 

"Fights for himself, I think, sir. He saw more 
profit in it than wood-cutting." 

"All good men fight for the King." 

"Then surely it is the King he fights for, since my 
son is a good man." 
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"Well, dame, remember my words. It is not your 
son we're looking for." 

The horsemen turned, and left the old woman 
standing at her hut door. As soon as they were out 
of sight she shook her fist at them. The action made 
me wonder if I could trust her. Within the hut, 
doubtless, was food and drink, and both I sorely 
needed; perhaps, too, a comer where I could rest 
a little. 

She stood at the door for a few moments, and then 
came to the side of the hut to pick up a bundle of 
sticks. It was risky, but I was almost fainting for 
want of food. 

Holding up my hand in warning, I stepped into 
the clearing. She saw me, and let the sticks fall, but 
she did not utter a soimd. 

"They are for the King," I whispered. "I am for 
the Princess. Who is your son for ?" 

"The Princess." 

"You will not betray me ?" 

"To them ?" she exclaimed, pointing to where the 
horsemen had disappeared. 

"You will give me food?" 

"Aye." 

She beckoned me to follow her, and I entered the 
hut 

"Food and a safe hiding-place," she said, shutting 
the door and making it fast. "You're sorely hurt" 

"I have come through a great deal since yester- 
day. Last night I escaped from Yadasara." 

She busied herself about a pot that swung sus- 
pended over a wood fire. 

"You shall eat first, and, if you will, tell me the 
tale afterwards." 
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It was frugal fare she set before me^ such a pot- 
tage that at other times my stomach might have 
turned against, but now enjoyable as the dainty feast 
of an epicure ; and then I told her a garbled version 
of my story, true enough in particulars, but wanting 
in detail. It was a poor return, perhaps, for her faith 
in me, but I had Daria to think of as well as myself. 
This peasant woman looked upon me merely as a sol- 
dier in the service of the Princess, even as her son 
was, and, indeed, I looked a sorry man to fight for 
so fair a mistress. My good hostess might well think 
it presumption on my part if I hinted at my love. 

"You're a brave man," she said. "My son would 
have acted so, for he is a brave man, too. Now let 
me look to your wounds. Living in the woods, we 
old women find strange herbs.'' 

She could not have used me more tenderly had I 
been her son. In the midst of her work she stopped 
suddenly. She had quick ears. 

"They are returning." 

"Good mother, give me some weapon, and my life 
shall stand between them and you." 

"There is a better way," she answered. "I said I 
could give you food and a hiding-place. Oome with 
me. 

She led me into a small back-room, and pushing 
some faggots back from a corner, opened a trap. 

"It's a well," she said; "but it's something more. 
Catch hold of the rope, hang at arm's length, and 
your feet will feel a ledge. It is the floor of a little 
hiding-place, and safe enough, I warrant Quick, 
they are at the door." 

She replaced the lid of the trap, and I heard her 
sweep the faggots over it as I swung myself into the 
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hiding-place, a f airnsized kind of cellar under the 
hut By the noise above I could hear that several 
men had entered. I could hear the murmur of their 
voices, but could catch no words. The hut was evi- 
dently carefully searched again, the trap was even 
opened, but the hole was so clearly a weU that none 
suspected a hiding-place. 

"Your game will be beyond your reach, if you stop 
to search such places as this twice," I heard the 
woman say while the trap was open. 

"Your face is not the honestest I know of, dame," 
a man retorted. 

"It is ill work abusing an old woman, Master Cap- 
tain, whose son is not at hand to defend her. Maybe 
you dare not do it if he were." 

"Enough, dame. I^m short in the temper, and 
may forget both your sex and your years." 

"I spoke but doubtfully," she answered. "You 
may be the bravest man in the country — I can't tell 
as I have seen only one side of you ; but, little as I 
know you, I don't fear that you'll remember that 
you are a man and I an old woman." 

The words caused a laugh at the short-tempered 
comrade's expense, and his muttered oath was cut 
short, as far as I was concerned, by the closing of the 
well lid. 

For three days I lay hidden, chiefly in the well, 
but sometimes climbing into the hut when the woman 
thought it safe for me to do so. More than once the 
men paid surprise visits, once nearly catching me, 
and so well was the wood watched that even at nigVt 
it was not safe for me to start upon my journey. It 
was not only this particular wood which was watched, 
but all round the country I was being looked for, the 
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old woman told me. I fretted at the delay, but there 
is little doubt that it was good for me. I got a 
much-needed rest, and my woimds healed somewhat. 

It was on the fourth night that I set out upon my 
journey. The King's men had withdrawn, convinced 
that I was not concealed in the wood. The woman, 
told me which path I should take to reach the open 
country towards my destination, and she provided me 
with a short dagger, the only weapon she had. Her 
blessing, too, she gave me at parting — a good gift, for 
never without a shield is he who carries a blessing, 
be it bestowed by the palsied hands of age, or lisped 
from the lips of a little child. 

I was in the Princess's country, but I shunned 
habitations, and avoided a village as the plague. 
Since the enemy had been allowed to roam so far over 
the country in search of me, I could not tell to what 
length the treachery against the Princess had gone. 
That her warriors had not come out to defend their 
borders seemed to speak ill of their loyalty. I went 
carefully day and night, keeping to the woods as 
much as possible, choosing to make a roundabout 
journey rather than go direct, with the chance of 
being seen. 

It was on the sixth — or perhaps the seventh — day, 
for I took little heed of the passing of time, that I 
climbed the steep road close to the place where 
O'Ryan and his party had been attacked on the occa- 
sion of my first journey to Drussenland. The end of 
my wandering was in sight, but carelessness should 
not defeat me at the last. I did not forget that here 
I had as many and as bitter enemies as I had in 
Yadasara. I rested until nightfall, and then pro* 
ceeded. 
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To gain the private door, by which I escaped, and 
by which I intended to return, I had to cross in front 
of the camp, and climb the opposite hill spur. I went 
slowly, looking for the first lights of the camp, and 
listening for the tramp of the sentries on this side the 
hill. I reached the spur from which I knew the 
whole camp was visible. No sentry disturbed me, 
only a light here and there was visible. Something 
had happened. I imagined that the desertion had 
already taken place, and, anxious to learn the worst, 
I quickened my steps. Making a wide detour round 
the camp, I ascended the opposite spur, hardly ex- 
pecting to be challenged now. There was no time to 
lose. If a large part of her army had deserted — 
which would explain why the King's troops had wan- 
dered unchallenged over the country — ^the sooner the 
Princess and I set out to find the exit from Drussen- 
land the better. A few loyal knights were surely left 
within the city, and a few determined men can do 
much. 

I found the secret door, and opened it. With my 
dagger in my hand, I groped my way along the dark 
passages, not certain of my direction. There was not 
a sound. The palace seemed deserted, and my heart 
failed me. Had I come back accomplishing so much, 
only to find disappointment at the end of the jour- 
ney ? One forgets that enduring hardships does not 
necessarily ensure success. 

I had to retrace my steps more than once, finding 
that I had come the wrong way, but at last I came 
to the corridor in which the Princess's rooms were. 
There was no light in it, not a sound. I stood still 
and listened. Not a sound. Yes, a little sound, the 
slight creak of armor. Friend or foe, he wbs too 
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near the Princess for me to wish to avoid him. So 
I went forwards, taking no further oare to step 
lightly. 

"Who goes t" 

"A friend." 

"That name may stand for a foe, now/' he an- 
swered. 

I heard him strike a door with his sword. It was< 
the Princess's door, and at his summons two men 
came out bearing torches. 

"Let us see the features of a friend, though, for 
that matter, features have lied amazingly. '^ 

"What has happened ?" I said, hurrying forwards, 
for in the torchlight I recognized the knight 

"Verralll" he exclaimed. "You come too late, I 
fear.'' 

"Too late I" 

"The Princess is gone.** 

"Gone! Where?" 

"Towards Yadasara." 

"To her death," I cried, and I put out my arm to 
the wall to support myself. 



> 
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CHAPTER XXVII 



THE knight's STOBY 



He held out his arm for me to lean upon. Doubt- 
less I looked a sorry figure^ earth-stained and in rags, 
buty almost brusquely I fear, I pushed his arm aside. 
This was no time to give way to fatigue or despair. 
It was the time to act and to act quickly. 

**My watch is over," said the knight "I waited 
only for you. You look spent, Sir Verrall; I will 
send for food and wine/' 

I did not prevent him. 

One of the soldiers left us, the other led us into 
the Princess's apartments. He knocked out his torch 
and remained in the ante-room. The knight and I 
passed into the chamber I knew so welL A single 
light was burning there, which did not serve to dis* 
pel the gloom. Without in Daria's garden it was 
dark, the wind sighing a monotonous chant in the 
trees. Within everything seemed imreal. It was a 
Toom of shadows, of memories, suggesting that the 
happiness I had known there was dead. Though not 
exactly in confusion, there were signs of a hasty de- 
parture. The couches were pushed from their places, 
and some of the rugs from them lay crumpled on the 
floor. I stooped to pick up a piece of some white 
material which lay on the open hearth. It had been 
torn evidently from a woman's dress. I thought I 
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remembered Daria wearing a dress of such stuff. Why 
was it torn so t 

"They went in haste ?" I said. 

"In great haste at the last^ Sir Verrall/' answered 
the knight 

"Tell me all." 

"It was not for nauffht that we took an oath to 
defend the Princess with our lives. We found it 
well to talk much and loudly of it^ making boast of 
more than we oould have performed doubtless^ but it 
served to keep the maloontents in check. You had 
promised to go in three days, and when it was found 
that you had departed secretly, reaction came in fa- 
vor of the priests and of Vasca. At the street cor- 
ners men talked treachery. To Sir Walen, and others 
whom she trusted^ the Princess told the reason and 
the manner of your going. It was wise to be secret 
doubtless, but it gave great occasion to your ene- 
mies.'' 

"To have delayed would have given greater occa- 
sion/' I answered. 

"The Princess threatened to treat those who mur- 
mured with the greatest severity. Indeed she has 
ruled with an iron hand in these last days, but she 
(did not stop the murmuring. It wanted but a word 
from some one powerful enough to lead, to set fire 
to rebellion." 

"And Oount Vasca did not speak the wordt" I 
asked. 

"He used his influence to stay rebellion." 

"And he succeeded ?" 

"Yes, in that, and in a more dangerous matter. 
He caused many of the knights who had little reason 
to trust him, to waver in l^eir opinion. He played 
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upon them cunninglj as a musician caresses the in* 
strument from the strings of which he draws music. 
They were not less loyal, but they said that the Count 
might be more loyal than they believed/' 

"Fools 1" I exclaimed. 

"They were loyal, Sir Verrall. They relaxed noth- 
ing of their vigilance." 

"How can vigilance be keen when suspicion is 
lulled to rest? As well say that he is prepared to 
fight who sleeps fast That we are here alone proves 
their vigilance a sorry thing." 

"ITo one could stay the Princess," he returned. 
"You were in danger she said, and that was an all 
sufficient reason for her going. 

The strip of the torn gown was upon my knee. I 
felt its softness between my fingers. For me Daria 
had gone, recking nothing of danger and death for my 
sake. 

"Who told her of my danger ?" I asked. 

"Those about her wondered at your long delay,'* 
was the answer. 

"You heard them speak of it ?" 

"Yes, Sir Verrall. I have been privileged to attend 
closely upon the Princess. I think she was ever on 
the tip-toe of expectancy. The sound of a closing 
door, or of a footstep in the ante-room made her start 
and listen. At the sound of horses' hoofs on the 
courtyard stones I have seen her rush to see what 
rider came." 

"Did Vasca persuade her to set out for Yadasara ?" 

"At first, no." 

"Ah ! The time was not ripe." 

"She liked not his advice," he went on. "I remem- 
ber her words, for she spoke angrily, 'It would not be 
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unpleasant to you. County if the knight should never 
ride into our gates again. You were ever his enemy V 
He bore her resentment welL It was a hard accusa- 
tion." 

"But a true one, Sir Ejiight, I have full proof." 

"The accusation was ill-timed, Sir VerralL Her 
enemies used it against her. ^Our Princess loves the 
knight more than she loves Drussenland/ they said. 
Tor him she would sacrifice us. It is the way of a 
woman when she loves.' " 

"And were there none loyal enough to silence such 
lying tongues." 

"There were too few of us to do that^ Sir Yerrall, 
for the whole city spoke so." 

"Even in your words, Sir Enight^ there is some- 
thing of accusation against her." 

"Not an accusation," he answered. "I, as others^ 
have sworn fealty to our virgin ruler, and to him 
amongst us who shall win her; therefore my sword 
is ever at her service, and at yours.^' 

I looked at him. He knew my secret The whole 
eity knew it Yet I did not confess. 

"Tongues have been busily at work," I said. 

"Speaking truly in this. Sir VerraJl." 

It was half a declaration, half a question. I did 
not deny the one, nor would I answer the other. 

"Have you noted the Lady Aldrida during these 
days ?" I asked. 

"She has not been to Court, being ilL" 

I smiled. I knew another reason why she had not 
been to Oourt. 

"The Princess departed in haste at last, you 
eay." 

"In great haste. Early yesterday the forces moved 
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towards Yadasara. We tried to prevent her^ feariig 
treachery. Count Vasca is in command/' 

^^She made her peace with him?'' 

'^Bather, Sir Verrall, he made his peace with her. 
Two nights ago a man of Yadasara was brought cap- 
tive into the camp. The Count questioned him con- 
cerning you." 

"You heard the questioning ?" 

"Not the Count's. The man was brought privately 
to the Princess, and I heard her questions. The man 
declared that you were in great danger, that it was 
known you were a spy and that you were likely to 
meet a quick reckoning, might even already have done 
so." 

"A foul plot," I said between my teeth. 

"I marked the Princess as he spoke," he went on. 
Her face had no color in it, and the red of her lips 
turned grey. A light grew in her eyes that I had 
never seen there before, nor in the eyes of any woman, 
a light as that along the edge of a sword, drawn for 
vengeance; there was no mercy in it. When she 
spoke it was another voice than hers, hard as a man's 
in passion. We were in this room, and as she gave 
her orders she caught her dress in her hand so sharply 
that she rent it You have the piece upon your knee. 
Not the boldest rebel would have dared to disobey 
her just then." 

"And Vasca ?" 

"He applauded her prompt action. *Your High- 
ness has doubted my loyalty,' he said. ^I lately per- 
suaded you to stay, for Sir Verrall's long delay did 
not appear strange to me. He who spies in an en- 
emy's country needs time for his work and oppor* 
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tunity for his escape. Now that we know the danger 
to him who is risking his life for Drassenland what 
private rivalry there has been between us is past^ is 
nothing, is forgotten. With your Highness I cry, 
^To arms t^ The Princess gave him her hand and the 
color came back into her cheek. So the Oount made 
his peace.'^ 

^^A villain! A damnable villain!'^ The words 
hissed through my teeth. My fingers gripped my 
palms. I thought of Vasca's throaty aching to have 
it in my fingers' grasp. 

The knight took no notice of my words. 

'^All night the town rang with preparation. There 
was the ring of steel in the streets, and the tramp of 
firm feet as the men went to the gates. The flare of 
a thousand torches painted the black night crimson. 
Men, aye and women, too, shouted jubilantly, 'To 
arms I On towards Yadasara!' The day dawned, 
leaden grey, with a swish of fine rain, yet a gleam of 
sunlight shone as the Princess came from the palace. 
She rode, a warrior in complete steel, and a shout 
rang loud and high at her coming. I warrant the sight 
of her turned many a traitor into a loyal subject" 

^^Heaven grant it so. But there is the foulest 
treachery afoot, Sir Enight. That captive was no 
captive, but a messenger proclaiming to the Ooimt 
that the time was ripe." 

"We feared treachery. Sir Verrall, but we were 
powerless except to follow the Princess. Of those 
who swore to protect her, I alone am here. It was 
Jasar who suggested that I should wait for you." 

"Who is with you that you can trust t" 

"A dozen men." 
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''We must follow them, at once, to-night'' 

'^ere is food and wine, you need it/' said the 
knight "Tell me how deep is the treachery." 

"So deep that death grips hands with loyalty. In 
Yadasara there are many for the Count. In Yada- 
sara Lady Aldrida attempted my life. Ten days ago, 
at least, I escaped from the city. You may judge 
what truth there was in the messenger the Count 
brought to the Princess." 

And while I ate I told him of my adventures. 

"Let me change these rags for armor and we will 
go," I cried, draining the wine. It put new strengtih 
in me. 

"Shall we leave the city unprotected i" 

"Every man who wields a loyal sword is necessary 
to the Princess now," I answered. "Have your men 
by the gates in half-an-hour." 

He asked no further questions. He gave his orders 
to the soldiers and then went with me to my quarters. 
The town was unsafe for me should I be recognized. 

So at midnight we rode from the gates. Strange 
that after running away from Yadasara, I should so 
eagerly ride towards it again. The terrors of the 
grim city were as nothing to my fears for the woman 
I loved. Love is madness perchance, but madness 
with virtue in it. It has power to lend even a coward 
courage, and to whip an ordinary man into a veritable 
hero. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

A OBBAT VILLAIN 

Wb rode fast through the night 

^^We must be ignorant of Vasoa's villainy until we 
have consulted with the Princess/' I said. 

We had ridden direct towards Yadasara^ but at 
dawn we could see no signs of a camp^ nor place 
where a camp had been. 

^^Vasca has evidently not taken a direct way/' said 
the knight, as we watered our horses in the shade of 
a wood. JBeing a small party, we avoided the open 
country as soon as dawn came. 

"Would the Princess consent to such a delay i" 

"He would advise, and as yet she does not know 
him for a villain." 

"Can we be too late, think you ?" 

"No. We have travelled quicker than a large body 
of men would. As there is such a vile plot on hand, 
there is probably a place appointed for the fulfilment 
of it — a place where the enemy can be hidden, and 
wait for the signal. You may be sure. Sir Verrall, 
that an easy victory is expected. Men, turned trai* 
tors, set great value on their lives." 

It was towards sundown that we found the camp^ 
pitched in a place surrounded by thick woods, and it 
was fortunate that our coming happened upon a point 
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Ti^here friends were, or we might have been intention- 
ally mistaken for the enemy. 

I thought it well that my presence in the camp 
should not be generally known until I had seen the 
Princess, so entering a tent, I sent to ask Jasar and 
Walen to come to me. They would know better than 
I could who was to be trusted and who not That 
Walen had insisted on leaving a knight behind to 
await my return and warn me, proved that he was 
not without fear r^arding this expedition. His 
knowledge, however, was not of much worth. He 
listened to my story attentively, but did not seem 
inclined to put so grave an interpretation upon it as 
I did. 

^^I do not think Vasca so great a villain as you 
imagine him,'' he said. 

"Then why are you encamped here ? Was there no 
better ground to choose than this, surrounded by 
woods where five thousand men can gather noiselessly 
in the night, and listen for the signal to attack f" 

"I have always considered him weak as a leader," 
he answered. "I do not see that this proves his 
treachery." 

"His plans are common talk in Yadasara," I went 
on. "I was but one of the King's guard there — ^no 
knight to hear such plans discussed in council, and 
from the lips of the soldiers I heard of Vasca's treach- 
ery, and had to echo laudation of his cunning. Such 
common news has the mark of truth upon it" 

Walen shook his head, still unconvinced. 

"Must you feel the knife at your throat before you 
recognize an enemy ?" I asked rather angrily. 

"I cannot understand such treachery. Sir Verrall," 
he answered. 
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^'Yes it would explain muob that has happened/' 
said JUsar. ^^Why should the Oount hare beeu so 
anxious for her Highness to aooompany this expedi- 
tion?" 

'^Many reasons could be found/' said Walen. '^His 
ambition prompted his anxiety ; he made no secret of 
it. Jealous of you^ Sir Verralli he conceived himself 
able to place her Highness on the throne in Yada- 
aara^ and having done so^ might he not expect that 
any request he made would be granted V^ 

'^id he give this as his reason t" 

"Yes." 

"To the Princess V I asked. 

"He could not" 

"You defend him welly Sir Walen. Believe me^ he 
is not worthy such trust. Tell me what men in the 
camp can you thoroughly rely upon?" 

He told me of certain companies — ^would^ indeed^ 
have prolonged the list to include nearly all the force 
had I not stopped him. 

"You trust too easily/' I said. 

" 'Tis you who trust too little/' he retorted angrily. 

We might have quarrelled sharply^ but Jasar inter- 
posed. 

"This is ill work for friends/' he said. 

I could not afford to lose a f riend^ so held out my 
handy and Walen took it 

"Forgive me/' I said. "Your anger is honest I 
am trying to guard against smilinff treachery. Those 
companies we can trust shall be kept togetiier when 
we meet the enemy." 

He was only half appeased. 

"I have not the command/' he aaid. 
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'7ou and I will have 8u£Scient oommand for that 
to-morrow," I answered. 

Turning to Jasar, I asked when I could see the 
Princess ^one. 

^^When jou wilL She will not leave her tent again 
to-night Shall I go to her and tell her you aie 
here ?" 

^^Is it dark enough for me to pass through the camp 
unnoticed ?" I said. 

Jasar raised the canvas at the entrance of the tent 

"Yes." 

"Then I will come now." 

Walen left us, and his manner troubled me. Ta 
him more than to any other knight I looked for 
support, and if he had not actually failed me, he had 
clearly shown that he was not ready to follow me 
blindfold. If he were so di£Scult to manage, how 
could I trust those others, many of whom had been 
only lukewarm friends at the best f 

"Sir Walen troubles you ?" said Jasar, after look- 
ing at me keenly for some moments. 

"A Uttle." 

"The Count has taken pains to lull suspicions to 
sleep. His tongue is persuasive as a woman's wheik 
he will." 

"A woman's tongue could not persuade me in such 
a matter." 

"No ?" and the smile I knew so well wrinkled the 
comers of his mouth. "I have heard men speak like 
that often, before the woman's tongue had charmed ;; 
afterwards ^" 

He shrugged his shoulders, and swept manV 
strength aside with a little wave of his hand. 

"You are wise ; but all other men are not fools.*' 
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^^ost men may be if a woman tempts them. I 
claim no exemption, even for myself." 

"And show your wisdom by so humbly judging 
yourself, you would say ?" 

"The priest's garments cover, after all, only a man. 
Sir VerralL They do not kill the passions that are in 
him. Think you to the priest one woman is as fair 
as another, that there is no temptation, that love lies 
like a fallen leaf crushed underfoot, that he can stand 
aside watching the keen desires of other men without 
feeling the touch of them himself ? I, priest as I am, 
love one woman before all the world. Were she to 
persuade me, I might be a fool as most other men 
may be fools." 

A light dawned upon me, not by reason of his 
words, but by something in his manner, in his voice. 

"One woman ?" I said, and our eyes met steadily. 

"One woman," he answered. And I knew that he 
spoke of the Princess. 

There was a pause. 

"You may trust Sir Walen," he said presently. 
**He is as loyal as you are — as I am; but love has 
not made him so keen to see danger. When the 
moment to strike comes he will strike the heavier be- 
cause he has been deceived. Shall we go? Mark 
you. Sir Verrall, her Highness will not be easily per- 
suaded to distrust the Count. It is not easy to be- 
lieve that those we have trusted can be false." 

We went silently through the camp. We passed 
Yasca's tent, and heard the sound of feasting within. 
It struck me that there was a lack of discipline 
throughout, and my anxiety for the future would have 
been greater had not the thought that I was to see 
Daria again thrown all other thoughts into the cor- 
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ners of mj brain. Jasar was right All men in love 
have the capacity for being made fools of. Well 
for them if a good woman rules them. 

The tent was well guarded. The priest went in, 
and in a few moments returned. I entered alone. 

Daria had risen to greet me. As the curtain of the 
tent fell behind me, she seemed undecided whether to 
come to the arms ready to be held out to her, whether 
to be all the woman or still something of the Pincess. 
Perhaps to both of us there came a doubt whether 
that whisper at our parting, that kiss and farewell, 
had been thoroughly understood by the other. It was 
hardly strange l£at she hesitated and remained stand* 
ing apart waiting for me to speak, that I did not at 
once act as an accepted lover. Love had been whis- 
pered only for a moment, and one fears to act cer- 
tainly upon a whisper. But the true woman shone 
in her face. Jasar's tidings of my return had 
brought the color to her cheeks, and in her eyes lay 
more than could ever lie in the eyes of a Princess 
only. I think just then she regretted that only a 
flowing cloak covered her suit of armor. I forgot who 
she was, what I was in this country of Drussenland, 
remembering only that she was a beautiful woman on 
Gk>d's earth, and that I was a man who loved her. 

"Daria." 

I doubt not that there was supplication in my tone, 
in my attitude, as I opened my arms to her. If for a 
moment she had doubted the reality of that farewell 
whisper of love, the doubt was dispelled as I spoke 
her name. She crept into my arms with a little sigh 
which was sufficient answer to all my desires, and in 
a long silence, while her lips met mine, I felt re- 
warded for all I had come through. I seemed to have 
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reached the haven where I would be, and in my hap- 
piness I forgot for a while the dangers that so Sickly 
surrounded us. 

'^You are safe and with me again/' she said 
presently. 

Her words brought me back to the reality of our 
position. I led her to a couch, and sat beside her, 
holding her hand. 

"With you to defend you," I answered. "But hap- 
piness must not make me forgetful. My darling, 
peril is at our door." 

"I fear nothing — ^now," she answered. 

And I kissed her for the pause she made before the 
last word. 

"Do you remember why you are here ?" I asked. 

"I had almost forgotten." 

"You are on your way to Yadasara to rescue me." 

"And now you have come. Yet it does not appear 
wonderful. It seems natural that you should come 
to me. In my deepest anxiety I have felt that your 
life and mine were one. Ah, Clinton, in your coun- 
try women may not speak their hearts so. Forgive 
me if my confession sounds strange to you, but love 
has come to me once and for all time; there seems 
no sin in telling it." 

"I could sit beside you listening to such confessions 
without a thought of to-morrow, of the future. But, 
my dear one, between U8 and our happiness lie grave 
dangers. You must remember why you are here, how 
you were persuaded to come, and listen to the tale of 
my adventures since we parted." 

With her hand in mine I told her all, not exagger- 
ating, yet not making too light of my perils, for love 
glowed brighter in her eyes as I told the story. She 
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loved me more for what I had endured, and grasped 
my hand tightly as I recounted Lady Aldrida's at- 
tempt upon my life, the fight on the stairs, the fall 
from the city walls, and the struggle with the dead 
man in the river. I finished, and waited for her to 
speak. 

^'You would have me believe my kinsman. Count 
Vasca, the greatest of villains ?" she said. 

'^I have told you what is said of him in Yadasara, 
common talk over every flagon of wine. I believe it 
was he who sent Lady Aldrida to the King.*' 

"He cannot be so great a traitor." 

"Think you he would have devised this expedition 
to save me ? Have I a greater enemy in Drussenland 
than Count Vasca?" 

"A private quarrel." 

"A private quarrel if you will," I answered, 'T)ut 
deadly enough to make him use any means against 



me." 



"Even .treachery to his sovereign i" 

"Yes, Daria, even that" 

"I will not believe it" 

"He loves you. As the woman he loves, you are 
far more than as the Princess he pays homage to. 
Once he has betrayed you, you are a Princess no 
longer. He believes he could make terms with the 



woman." 



"It is unlike you, Clinton, to make a man out so 
vile as this." 

"Let me learn that I have wronged him, and on 
my knees I will ask his pardon," I returned. "Why, 
Daria, look at the place where you are encamped to- 
night! Would any leader choose such a position!" 

"Indeed, he gave me many reasons for doing so." 
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"Speaking lies,.Daria." 

"Hush, Clinton, he is my kinsman." 

"He is your worst enemy — a treacherous friend. 
iWhy should he so urge your coming? Is the thick 
of battle a safe place for you ?" 

"I command, Clinton. That should put doublf 
courage into the men." 

"Into loyal men. Your camp is full of men who 
are not loyal." 

"I will not believe that." 

"You must believe it, Daria. Would that our 
safety allowed me to fling a challenge to the Count to 
prove his honesty. I cannot; the treachery is too 
widespread, and, with insidious words, he has lulled 
your suspicions even as he has those of some of your 
most loyal knights. That messenger who came to you 
came with a lie upon his lips. Sir Walen almost 
quarrelled with me when I accused the Count; and 
you, my dear one, doubt me." 

"No, Clinton, do not say that; but, surely, you 
may misjudge the Count." 

^'Believe that I do not; it is safer. You command. 
Send for Sir Walen, and he will tell you of certain 
companies he can trust in. When we move to-mor- 
row, order that these companies form one wing of the 
army. So shall we concentrate our strength, and you 
shall ride in the midst of us, unless Why, in- 
deed, should you go on?" 

"Clinton, I have been wondering why you did not 
suggest that I should return," she said. "Since you 
are here, the reason for this expedition is gone, but 
your presence is reason enough why I cannot return. 
There is no happiness behind us. Only by conquest 
can I hope to make the Drussenlanders respect you/' 
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I shook my head. I could not expect conquest. 

^^Are you faint-hearted ?" she asked. ^^Must I put 
courage into you, too ?" 

She stood before me, beautiful and brave. 

^'I have caught hold of happiness, Daria. It makes 
me afraid to t£ink that I may lose it" 

"Are we not together, you and I ?" And she took 
both my hands. "Our lives are henceforth one life, 
and if Death even now stands sentinel at the door, our 
deaths shall be one death. Courage, my knight. The 
blood leaps too warmly through my veins for me to 
fear. We shall not fail. In Yadasara, did you find 
the key of Drussenland ?" 

"No." 

"We may have to seek it together." 

"Would that we could start the quest to-night" 

"We have not failed yet," she answered. "I will 
send for Sir Walen at once." 

She would not admit that I was right regarding 
Count Vasca, but I think she was convinced that 
somewhere there was treachery. She gave her orders 
sharply. It was wonderful how easily she became the 
Princess. 

"If there is danger, we will at least be ready for 
it," she said. 

Sir Walen came, and Jasar was also admitted to 
the conference at my suggestion. 

"You know what Sir Verrall fears," she said to 
Walen, when he had named the companies he could 
trust. "We think his anxiety for our safety outruns 
his judgment; but, if it is so, it is a fault well 
founded in loyalty. We must be prepared. Sir 
Walen, you will at once see that these companies are 
drawn together. They will form one wing of our ad- 
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vancing army, which you and Sir Verrall will com- 
mand. It will be for you to protect our person. See 
to our command at once.'' 

Sir Walen bowed, and left the tent 

'^ Jasar, send a messenger to the Count, and bid him 
come to us. Stay. Can he know that Sir Verrall has 
returned ?" 

"No, your Highness." 

"Then send to him. Say nothing of Sir Verrall." 

"What are you going to do ?" I asked, when Jasar 
had left us. 

"I am taking your advice, and preparing for dan- 
ger. Are you not satisfied ?" 

"It would be well to treat the Count carefully." 

"I wish to give him my instructions, that is all. 
You shall hear them. Qo in here." 

She lifted the canvas that covered a small apart- 
ment of the tent, and I went in. 

"You are not to show yourself. Remember, I 
command," and then she laughed. "But I love, 
too." 

Vasca came, not too quickly upon his bidding, and 
drawing the canvas a little aside I could see him. 
We had heard the sound of feasting in his tent as we 
passed; his face bore evidence to the feast Per- 
chance he had sought to stifle the whisperings of con- 
science somewhat. 

"Sir Vasca, we like not the place of this camp." 

"It is well hidden from the enemy." 

"And too enclosed for action should the enemy find 
it," she returned promptly. 

"I have already given my reasons for choosing it." 

"And after thinking over them we find them bad 
ones. We have a cunning enemy to deal with. When 
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"we march we will change the disposal of our forces 
somewhat, else we may fall into a trap in these woods 
which surround us. You will place certain companies 
in the centre as a main body, and throw out two 
wings to protect us on either hand. You will hold 
conmiand of the main body, and place the knight you 
deem most fitted in command of the right wing. We 
have already instructed Sir Walen to gather certain 
companies to form the left wing." 

"I would that your Highness had first consulted 
with me." 

"We have our own wishes to consult, Count. Our 
presence here means that we are in command.'* 

"Your Highness mistakes me." 

"We fear we have sometimes forgotten to command 
enough," was her quiet answer. 

I saw that the Count choked down his rising anger. 

"Who commands the left wing?" he asked. 

"Sir Walen and Sir VerraU." 

"Sir VerraU !" 

The name seemed to strike him as though he had 
received a blow. 

"Did you not know he had returned to-night ? His 
knowledge will be of great moment to us." 

She said it so innocently that I think he was de- 
ceived. 

"I was not told of his coming. His escape makes 
this expedition useless, your Highness." 

"Before us lies the capital. Count. There is no 
turning back." 

"I rejoice to hear you say that," he answered. 

The scoundrel ! I could well believe him. 

"You understand how the troops will move?** 

He bowed. 
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'Then strike the camp.'' 

^^It shall be done at dawn^ jjrour Highness." 

"Now, Count Vasoa — ^to-night'' 

"Your Highness " 

"To-night, we say/' 

Vasca was bewildered It was a good move. B7 
his oonstemation I judged that his plans were not yot 
ripe. The Princess had spoken truly. We had not 
yet failed. 

"Consider, your Highness,'' he began. 

"We have considered. The camp is to be struck 
silently. We march to-night'' 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

BATTLE AND DEFEAT 

Within two hours the camp was struck. The 
Count and I met as the forces were about to move. 

"I have only just heard of your return. Sir Ve^ 
ralL I congratulate you.'' 

I thanked him. 

^'Is it by your advice that we move the camp to- 
night {" he asked. 

^^'No. I had no idea such a movement was contem- 
plated." 

'^It is folly to attempt to move a large force of men 
through the woods to-night/' he said impatiently. 

^^It is difficult, certainly. Doubtless her Highness 
has reason for her actions." 

^^Reason ! It is a whim, no more nor less.'^ 

^^You would have had a freer hand, Count, had you 
not brought her upon this expedition." 

'^I made a mistake," he answered. 

'^A grave one. Count. You must have a care that 
it does not lead you to destruction." 

"You speak in riddles. Sir Verrall." 

"Kot such deep ones but that you can read them," 
I answered. "Indeed, it is a warning that I give 
rather than a riddle I ask. You friends may be 
many, Count Vasca, but you have many enemies, 
too." 
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'^One stands before me/' he said quickly. 

^^He migbt become a friend. It is not too late to 
ask him." 

^^One is apt to seek the friendship of a man he 
fears," he answered. 

"In other words, it is too late," I returned quietly. 
"As you wilL We should, perhaps, make poor 
friends. I doubt not we shall be very good enemies. 
It is well to know how we stand towards each other, 
Count Vasca. I always watch my enemies." 

"And I always crush mine, Sir Verrall, sooner or 
later." 

"You will have much to do, then, for in Yadasara 
they speak freely of Count Vasca, and they laugh^ 
too. You know how enemies do laugh sometimes 
when they store up cunning for him who uses cun- 
ning." 

"I crush my enemies. Sir Verrall," he sJd again. 
"You may yet regret that you have avowed yourself 
my enemy." 

"I come but recently from Yadasara, Count Ee* 
member that. I heard enough to make me glad that 
I am not your friend." 

"You choose a coward's time to speak your insults 
— a time when it is impossible for me to punish you.'* 

"The time will come, Count." 

"It shall come!" he hissed. 

He turned from me, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

I was as far as ever from discovering how matured 
the Count's plans were. I judged that the hurried 
moving of the camp did not suit his schemes alto- 
gether, but that it would have the effect of frustrating 
them I doubted. He would not have ventured upon 
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such treachery had he not every prospect of success, 
and my hopes grew weaker as tiie main body and the 
right wing moved forwards. If they were aU traitors, 
what hope was there ? Sir Walen thoroughly trusted 
the left wing, and I was the more inclined to think 
that he did so justly, when I saw the pleasure of the 
men at the fact that the Princess was to ride amongst 
them. They welcomed me, too. 

It was a difficult night march. Under ordinary 
circumstances it would have been a foolish one. The 
woods were thick, and the paths through them narrow. 
The men were forced in places to straggle and push 
forwards in twos and threes. A well-planned attack 
at any moment of that night march would have meant 
defeat for us. And each moment I expected an 
attack. I wondered that it was delayed so long. 
Whether it was that he had been given joint command 
with me on the left wing, or that on consideration he 
foimd more reason to doubt the Count, I cannot say, 
but Sir Walen now entered thoroughly into all my 
plans. We instructed the men that in case of attad: 
they were to fall back and surround the Princess. 
Her protection was to be their especial care. This 
arranged. Sir Walen took command, keeping as close 
to the main body as possible, while Jasar and I rode 
on either side of the Princess. Jasar was mounted on 
a strong animal, and I saw a sword-hilt peep from 
under his cloak. He was a man of peace ; but there 
are times when even such a man should be ready and 
willing to strike a blow. I knew that in defence of 
the woman who rode between us he would strike well, 
and be no mean adversary. 

We spoke little. Our horses wanted care, and I 
was alive to every soimd. Were we leaving danger 
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behind us, or steadily, step by step, drawing nearer 
to it? Once I almost suggested to Daria that we 
should drop behind, and then make a dash together 
for liberty, for the hidden entrance to Drussenland. 
I did not suggest it ; she would not have come had I 
done so, but that I should think of so desperate a 
means of safety, so mean a desertion of our friends, 
shows how little hope I had that we were leaving the 
danger behind us. 

"It is a long night," said the Princess once, 

"We will call a halt at daybreak, and you can rest 
Did you sleep last night ?" 

"Yes." 

<^Well— really well V 

"It rested me. I had much to think of." 

I leant from my saddle towards her. 

"Of me i" I whispered. 

"I shall sleep better now that I know you are near 
me," she answered. 

The stumbling of Jasar's horse startled me. 

"Heard you anything besides the tramping of our 
men. Sir Verrall ?" he asked. 

"No. Where?" 

"To our right. Listen!" 

I pulled up my horse. So did Daria hers. 

"It may have been fancy, or an echo ; but — There, 
is it not distinct ?" 

I could hear the steady tramp of our own men 
around us; but there was another sound away to our 
right, a faint echoing tramp. 

"An echo, I thinL" 

And then, as if in contradiction, there came a clear 
8i*<und, the jingle of harness, faint but clear, as when 
in a company of horsemen, several of the animals 
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throw their heads up at the same time, and shake 
their bridles. 

"That camiot be an echo." 

We rode on again, and overtaking a knight I told 
him to hurry forwards and tell Sir Walen that I be- 
lieved the enemy were marching with us through the 
woods. 

"It will be the battle first, the rest afterwards," 
said Daria. I think she knew how hopeless I was, 
and said it to encourage me. 

I am not a coward. I feel compelled to say it, 
even as I kept repeating it to myself as we tramped 
through the night I was convinced that we were 
steadily marching to our doom, for the enemy was 
on one side of us, '^and false friends on the other. 
Presently the knight I had sent forward returned. 
Sir Walen had instructed the men to go slowly, and 
to keep well together, and he wanted me to make 
sure that I had plenty of men behind me to repulse 
any attack which might be made in the rear. Leaving 
the Princess in Jasar's charge, I rode back, and got 
the rear portion of the left wing close up. With an 
effort I spoke gaily to the men, and I was convinced 
now that they were to be trusted. The battle would 
be against tremendous odds, but it would be between 
true men and traitors. Fate should fight on the side 
of truth. 

Then I rejoined Daria and Jasar. 

The wood was thinning a little. Gradually the 
men closed in around us as the path became less 
diflScult, and a faint glimmer overhead heralded the 
dawn. A bird at intervals gave his first morning 
note, and a breeze stirred the leaves above us. 

"It would be well to send forward to the Counti 
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and call a halt/' I said. ^^We are approaching open 
country, and we cannot tell what awaits us there.'' 

"Act as you think best," Daria answered. 

I sent forward to Vasca, and in the Princess's name 
called a halt. I was quite prepared to see him dis-, 
regard the command, but he did not do so. The 
troops halted immediately, and a few minutes after- 
wards Vasca himself joined us. 

"A perilous journey, your Highness, but well ac- 
complished," he said. "After a short halt shall we 
move forwards, and camp in the open ? Our vanguard 
is now at the edge of the woods." 

"The open country may bring us in sight of the 
enemy, Sir Vasca," she said. 

"Your Highness will remember that it was not my 
wish to advance to-night I, too, think it probable 
than the enemy are before us." 

"They have been marching with us all night, 
Count," I said. "Their movements were so well 
timed with ours, that they must have been watching 
the camp." 

"That is unlikely ; still, if it is so, we are prepared 
to meet them, I trust" 

He spoke so honestly that for a moment I almost 
doubted if he were the villain I believed him to be. 
It is strange how honestly a scoundrel is capable of 
speaking. 

"Quite prepared," I answered. "True men have 
Ao fear even if numbers are against them." 

I left him with Daria, Jasar keeping watch upon 
him, and joined Walen. 

"Is the trap set for us, think you ?" I asked. 

"I do not know. We may have got out of it in 
time." 
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"At last you believe in the trap, then ?" 

"I cannot understand such villainy," he answered, 
"Yet—" 

"Yet you believe it exists ?" 

"Why, yes, Verrall. Unwillingly I am bound to 
admit liat I believe it" 

"Pick me a dozen men," I said. "I am going to 
ride forward, and see what is in store for us." 

With my little company, I went through the woods, 
keeping well away from the main body, but being 
careful not to go far enough to fall in with the enemy, 
who had kept pace with us through the night A 
short ride brought us to the edge of the wood. Before 
us was open, undulating coimtry, broken here and 
there by a patch of stunted trees and undergrowtL 
To the right and left the woods swept round in a 
semi-circle, and we saw that the woods on either side 
were not empty. In the grey dawn the enemy were 
taking up their position, ready to attack us as soon as 
we were in the open. It was impossible to tell what 
numbers were against us, but they were not likely to 
have undervalued our strength. The Coimt would 
take care of that for his own sake. He could not 
afford to lose now. 

"This is to be our battle-ground, then," I said. 

"And the ground of our victory. Sir Verrall," said 
a man beside me. 

"Perhaps so. I hope so." 

Poor fellow! Later in the day I saw him cut 
down. Neither the shout of victory nor the curse of 
defeat mattered to him. 

We went slowly and silently back. Life has an 
added charm when death stands near. The day had 
dawned, and, like myself, I doubt not that many of 
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my companions wondered if they would see the dose 
of it Was there any way of ensuring safety even for 
some of us i There was one way which held a pros- 
pect of success. I had thought of it bef ore^ but had 
put it aside as unpracticable and dangerous, yet now 
it seemed worthy of consideration. Why not make 
Coimt Vasca a prisoner? It could be done quickly 
and quietly if he were still with the Princess. Should 
he cry out, there were many ways of silencing him. 
It seemed to me that it would be a small crime to 
silence so great a scoundrel for ever. It was danger- 
ous, and would bring matters to a head suddenly. 
The knights, who were villains only a little less black 
than himself, and the men he had seduced to treach- 
ery would probably at once attack us ; but their leader 
would be gone, the very heart of their strength. Be- 
sides, Vasca had probably not made an absolute con- 
fidant of any one of his friends for his own safety, 
and without definite news from him, the enemy would 
be at a loss how to act 

Daria might not agree to this seeming piece of 
treachery, so I determined to make him a prisoner 
first, and explain to her afterwards. 

I put spurs into my horse, but I was too late. 
Vasca had left 

"What new danger is in store for us, Sir Verrall ? 
Your face shows your anxiety." 

"Not a new danger, your Highness. I have found 
out where the enemy is hidden." 

And I drew on the ground a rough plan of the 
circular woods. 

"If we march straight forward we shall leave the 
woods here," she said, indicating the point on my 
plan. 
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"Yes." 

"Would it not be well to keep to the woods, and 
fall upon the enemy from the rear? The Count can 
lead the main body into the open to draw the enemy 
out" 

She looked at me with a curious glance in her eyes. 
I thought I understood it. 

"The Count has gone without having any instruc- 
tions from your Highness." 

"He can be sent for." 

A messenger was despatched at once. Safety 
seemed to lie in Vasca's capture, and here was my 
opportunity. I drew Walen aside for a moment. 

"He must not return," I said. 

"Is that the Princess's order ?" 

"N'o. Make him a prisoner first, ask her permis- 
sion afterwards. It is no time to be courteous." 

"It may be a false move," he said doubtfully. 

"Possibly, but it may be salvation," I answered. 
"Players for high stakes. Sir Walen, have to risk 
much." 

But again my plan failed. The Count excused 
himself from coming. The enemy was moving in the 
open, he said, and he could not leave his command. 

"Are our troops moving ?" asked Daria. 

"They were about to do so, your Highness," the 
messenger answered. 

"Gk) to the Count and command him not to move 
until he has our instructions. A guard for us, gentle- 
men. Sir Walen, move the left wing slowly forward, 
but not out of the wood. Keep in touch with the 
main body." She mounted her horse lightly, Jasar 
holding her stirrup. "Sir Verrall, gentlemen, follow 
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us. We will fight this battle our way, not in Count 
Vasea's." 

She would have inspired any man with courage. 
She put a better spirit into me. 

"Have a care, dear one," I whispered, as I rode 
beside her. 

"Have a ready sword to defend me if necessary," 
she answered. 

We rode up to the Count even as the messenger waa 
delivering his message. 

"We sent for you, Count," she said severely. 

"Pardon, your Highness, but I could not come,*' 

"We sent for you," she repeated. "Have you yet 
to learn the virtue of obedience ?" 

"Your Highness, I " 

"Disobedience is the mark of a rebel. Count Vasca. 
Look to it, or we shall be in danger of misjudging 
you. Do you only now discover that the enemy are 
before us ? You have a poor knowledge of this cam- 
paign, it seems. The main body will advance at once 
into the open. The woods sweep round to right and 
left in a semi-circle. The enemy are hidden there 
awaiting us. Your mission is to draw them from 
their hiding-place." Then, turning to a knight with 
us, she went on : "Go to the right wing and command 
them to advance through the woods and attack the 
enemy in the rear on that side. There are half-hearted 
warriors among us. Count ; it is our duty to see that 
they do us no harm. We shall know how to deal with 
rebels. For Drussenland and for your Princess, for- 
ward I" 

I half expected the Count to refuse, but he did not 
do so. Eidier he was uncertain of himself^ or the 
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plans for success were so complete that the manner of 
attack was of little importance. 

He gave a quick word of command, and as the 
troops moved, we rode back, and with the left wing 
commenced our way to attack the enemy on that side. 

We saw the main body advance steadily and slowly 
into the open, a good sight to look upon, one to inspire 
confidence, had the men only been true. 

There was a distant shout, and a flight of arrows 
fell among them. 

"If a stray shaft should find a weak spot in Vasca's 
harness, all might be well yet," I said to Walen. 

"He is not likely to run much risk," he answered. 

"You are convinced now, then ?" 

"Yes, Verrall. It will go hard with us, I think; 
but, at least, we'll make history to-day. We shall 
have the enemy and the traitors before us, and we'll 
fight as we fought at the bridge. Traitors are mostly 
cowards, and they shall pay a dear reckoning." 

Horsemen came from the woods on either side, and 
the battle in the open became general. 

The Princess halted. 

"Those men fight like friends," she said. "The 
treachery is not so deeply-rooted as you supposed, Sir 
Verrall." 

"A few men's lives are nothing to those who con- 
ceived the treachery," said Jasar. 

I nodded, endorsing the priest's statement, but I 
could not deny that there was fierce fighting going on 
before us. Our men were eager to join in the battle, 
but the time for action on our part was not yet 

"The greater the confusion yonder, the more safely 
for us," I said to Walen. 
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'^Our turn will come. We have only to wait," he 
answered. 

With him I arranged what knights were to keep 
with the Princess. 

"She will want you with her," he said. 

"When the time comes I ride side by side with 
you," I answered. 

"I am glad," he returned. 

We had not long to wait. From the woods opposite,, 
a large body of horsemen came slowly. I expected 
to see them charge into the thick of the fight; but,, 
instead, they suddenly made a wide sweep and came 
towards us. Our archers sent one flight of arrows 
among them, and then we charged. 

I might, perhaps, set down a long account of that 
day's work, as a man having a chance to tell a tale 
often will do, padding out the few facts he has know- 
ledge of with much that is simply imagination. I 
might do this, and perchance make good reading, too, 
but I shall content myself with telling of what I 
actually saw, incidents, that is, that I took a part in. 
From the moment we charged I had enough to do 
with the business immediately at hand, but there was 
no sentiment about me now as once there had been, 
no fear of putting all my muscle into every stroke of 
my sword. I was persuaded that right was upon our 
side, and that gives a man strength and courage. 
Powerful as the enemy before us were, they could 
not withstand our charge. We cut into them, sweep- 
ing them back in confusion. The same spirit was in 
us all. No quarter was asked for nor given, and many 
a rider, friend and foe, lay with limbs outstretched, 
his day's work and his life's work over. We turned 
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and swept back again to the foot of the rising ground | 
on which Daria stood with the company especially re» 
served to defend her. They greeted us with a cheer, 
and we shouted answer. It sounded like a cry of 
victory. 

"They were driven back upon the main body, Sir 
Verrall. The face of the battle is changing." 

Walen pointed with his sword. The fight which 
had begun fiercely was lessening. Our true enemies 
and our traitor friends were beginning to understand 
one another. 

"We have shown them the men they have to reckon 
with," I answered. 

Some show of fighting was still maintained in front 
of us, and our archers sent quick flights of arrows 
into the mass. They were all enemies there, though 
they would not have us think so yet Then a mass of 
horsemen came towards us at a hand gallop. 

"Does Vasca lead them ?" I asked. 

"I cannot see him," Walen answered. "You must 
live until later in the day to pay your debt to him." 

"I shall live to do it," I answered, as we charged j 
again. 

I felt that I spoke the truth. 

It was a fiercer struggle than the first. Twice I 
was nearly thrown from my saddle, once, for a few 
moments, losing all consciousness of my surroundings, 
and striking blindly about me as a man might do in a 
nightmare. It was fortunate for me that my horse 
kept his legs. It was Walen's voice that brought me 
back to consciousness. 

"Not too far, Verrall. They are surrounding us." 

Mechanically almost, I swung my horse round, and 
we began to fight our way back. Walen's warning 
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opened my eyes to the danger^ and the press of the 
enemy, who had closed in behind us as we had fought 
our way through the mass in front, told me that they 
had out-manoBuvred us. Even now we were too late. 
There was a triimiphant shout as another body of 
horsemen went by our struggling mass, and rode 
straight for the rising ground. What could that little 
company do against such an overpowering enemy ? 

"For the Princess !" I shouted, rising in my stir- 
rups, and swinging my sword with the renewed 
strength despair gave me. '^Back to the Princess 
every one of usl We'll leave our bodies there, not 
here." 

So, looking back at that awful day, one incident in 
it seems to close. I cannot tell what time elapsed 
before the next opened. Suddenly it seemed I was 
free, only Walen and a few comrades with me, and 
nothing between us and the battle raging round the 
rising ground. 

"For the Princess 1" some one shouted, and we 
dashed forward. 

How gallantly they fought, that little company, 
and against what odds I At the best we could help 
them but little, for our ranks had been sadly thinned 
in those two charges, and although the spirit to do 
was in us, our muscles needed rest Yet were we not 
to be despised, and well our enemies knew this. It 
was no small body of horsemen that turned to pre- 
vent us cutting our way to our comrades, but at least 
five to one. 

"For the Princess !'' we cried. 

"For the King !" they shouted answer. 

And from many it was a lying shout This was 
only the beginning of their treason; they were bent 
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on being as false to the King presently as they had 
already been to the Princess. 

Side by side Walen and I went, inch by inch fight- 
ing our way towards the rising ground, encouraging 
each other, helping each other. How our companions 
fared I know not. Walen and I seemed to be alone 
in the midst of enemies. Still we went on step by 
step. There seemed ^o power strong enough to stop 
us. Now Walen would have been cut down had not 
my sword defended him and now his shield saved me. 
Without putting our knowledge into words, we knew 
that our only chance of winning through was to keep 
together. Many a determined effort was made to sepa- 
rate us, and many an honest foe met an honest death, 
and many a traJr paid his penalty. Success seemed 
certain, when suddenly I was alone. A rush of horse- 
men parted us, and I saw my comrade carried away 
from me, hard beset Still the fight was not lost. I 
shouted to him, and he heard me. I saw the horse- 
men nearest to him go down as he turned, fighting 
his way back to me, and I pressed my horse forward 
to meet him. And we succeeded. We did meet, but 
at what a cost! Even as I shouted in triumph a 
sword flashed above him, and fell splitting through 
his armor near the neck. 

"The Princess!" he cried once, loudly as in full 
health, and then he pitched forwards from his sad- 
dle and lay almost under my horse's hoofs. 

The man who struck the blow was athirst for 
double honors, but it is ever dangerous to face the 
comrade of a slain man. To avenge a friend is an 
instinct with the best of us. He struck, and then, in 
his turn, he pitched forwards, cut through, I think, 
by as stem a blow as that he had given a moment 
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before. My horse trampled over him, but in death 
the man won the honor he coveted, for the horse 
stmnbledy and I came to the ground^ falling across 
the bodies of my friend and my foe. 

And so the second incident ended. The third 
opened immediately. 

I was unhurt and sprang to my feet A clear 
space was roimd me. Perchance these enemies of 
mine recognized in me a worthy foe, and were un- 
willing to use their great advantage to slay me; but 
there was one before me who would have no such 
scruple. With his sword in his hand, Count Yasca 
looked at me. He did not ride at me at once, but he 
smiled. 

"The time has come, Sir Verrall," he said. 

It was his smile, not his words, which maddened 
me. 

"Ah, good foemen," I cried, "grant me but a little 
space to prove this man a coward and a liar, and on 
my oath I will throw down my sword, and you can 
work your will upon me." 

They might have given me leave, for Yasca had 
not too many friends, but the Count gave them no 
time to answer. In a moment he was upon me, and 
his first blow split my harness at the shoulder. I 
know that the wound was deep, for afterwards it 
troubled me sorely, but then I hardly felt it My 
whole ambition was to kill Yasca; that done, it 
mattered not what happened — even Daria was for- 
gotten for the time. It was an unequal struggle. 
He was mounted and fresh, I on foot and weary. 
As he tried to ride me down, I caught the horse's 
bridle, and attempted to throw him back upon his 
haunches. The Count was too good a horseman to 
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let me succeed in this however. He knew his ad- 
vantage, and was not going to throw it away by 
having to meet me on foot He could afford to wait 
his opportunity. How long a fight it seemed! 
although it could only have lasted a few minutes. 
As he played with me, I knew that my strength was 
failing. What could I do? What desperate effort 
could help me ? 

"The time is nearing its end,'* he laughed. "I 
told you that I always crushed my enemies.'^ 

He dealt me a blow which staggered me as he 
spoke. The time was nearing its end. What could 
I do? 

He followed me up as I staggered back, prepared 
to strike again. 

I made a feint, then dodged his blow, and sprang 
up at him, my foot upon his foot in the stirrup. My 
arms were round him. His horse plunged, and in an 
instant the Count and I were on the ground. Now 
we were both swordless and helmetless. My fingers 
gripped his throat. 

"The time has come!'* I hissed, as still gripping 
his throat with one hand, I struck his head twice, 
thrice, with all my strength with the other. 

I should have killed him. My fingers would never 
have relaxed until they had gripped life out of him ; 
but it was not to be. Men rushed in to separate us. 
I was dragged from my victim, and a few moments 
later was lying on my back, my arms bound to my 
side. 

Thus the third episode ended. Only one more can 
I speak of. 

The Count was not dead, but he was unconscious. 
They took him up, and a space was cleared for them 
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to carry him to some spot where he could be attended 
to. And it was through this space that I saw the 
last incident of that terrible day — the end of the 
fight The rising ground was before me, and its 
gallant company of defenders lay still upon the sides 
of it As I looked, the enemies' hands were laid 
upon the Princess, and only one friend was beside 
her — Jasar. Foes surrounded her, and dragged her 
from her horse. Seeing that all was lost, the priest 
might have considered that his life was still valuable 
to his mistress, that he might help her in her cap- 
tivity. But the hands were laid roughly upon her, 
and that hurt him. His sword came down upon the 
nearest of her enemies, and for a minute he was 
dealing out death around him. They would not have 
killed a priest, possibly, but Jasar, save in raiment, 
was a priest no longer. As a warrior, there was no 
quarter for him, and I saw him fall dead at the feet 
of the woman he had loved and served so well. 

It was the last thing I saw — ^the last episode of that 
day, for a blackness came between my eyes and the 
blue sky, and for me the day ended. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



THE TBAITOB o'rYAN 



When I recovered consciousness we were within 
sight of Yadasara. I was lying upon a rough litter, 
which four men carried, and I remained in a semi- 
wakeful state for some time before any one about 
me noticed that I was conscious. My bearers went 
carefully, and the swinging motion was not impleas- 
ant. My arms were no longer bound, and the wound 
in my shoulder, which throbbed considerably, had 
been carefully bandaged up. It was full daylight, 
about midday I judged, and I wondered how long 
a time had elapsed since memory failed me. 

I raised my head to look about me. 

"You're better, then?'* said a man, coming to the 
side of the litter. 

"Yes. It's hot, and I'm thirsty. May a prisoner 
drink ?" 

"Why, yes. We've been doing our best to keep 
you alive since yesterday." 

His voice sounded familiar, and I looked at him 
as he held his flask to my lips. 

"Since yesterday! A day and a night passed}" 

He nodded. 

"You know me ?" 

"You were in my company when you were in the 
King's guard." 
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'^I remember. It is almost like being among 
friends." 

"You'll hardly find it so yonder," and he waved 
his hand towards the city. 

"I suppose not" 

He gave some command to the men marching on 
either side of the litter. 

"You have attained promotion, it seems." 

"And have deserved it," he answered. 

"Tell me, where is the Princess ?" 

"In front" 

"Well— safe ?" 

"She is well, if having life is to be well; but 
safe " 

"I imderstand." 

"She is well cared for ; have no fear of that You 
are both too precious to die for the want of a little 
attention." 

"Oould I speak to her ?" 

"No," he answered sharply. 

"Not for the sake of old comradeship ?" 

"No, I cannot do it I have no ill-will towards 
you. I admire a worthy foeman, and if I can do 
anything for you yourself, I will; but I cannot do 
what you ask with regard to the Princess." 

I saw that it would be useless to try and persuade 
him. The man was inclined to be friendly within 
certain limits ; it would be unwise to attempt to press 
him beyond them. 

"And Count Vasca ?" I asked, after a pause. 

"Much as you are, getting better." 

"That is bad news. I had hoped that that debt 
was paid." 

"You did your best," he returned. 
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"Though we be jailer and prisoner, we have some- 
thing in common, at any rate/' I laughed. 

"What is that ?" 

"We both regret that I did not succeed. '' 

The ghost of a smile flickered upon his face for a 
moment. 

"I cannot listen to such things/' he said abruptly, 
and left me. 

Although I knew that for me there was no hope 
of mercy within the city, I was glad to feel better. 
There was no regret that I had not died upon the 
battle-field. Whatever was in store for me, life yet 
was mine, and its possession was pleasant While 
there is life there is hope, was indeed most true in 
my case. A dozen chances might yet happen in my 
favor. I had escaped from Yadasara once. Might 
I not do it again? Everything had seemed against 
me then, even as it did now, yet I had succeeded. 
The fact gave me some confidence. Besides, I had 
not only myself to think of. I might at least rescue 
Daria even if I could not escape myself. I hope it 
was not selfish of me to wonder if she would be 
satisfied with such an ending to all we had hoped to 
be to each other. Hoped to be! The thought of 
that future which I had dreamed of made me pause 
in my speculations. I turned my head to right and 
left A wall of steel was on either side of me, and 
in front Yadasara with its fortress and its dungeons, 
its machinery for torture, and its way out which only 
dead men took. 

We crossed the river by the bridge of boats, and 
it was evident that many of the citizens had come out 
to meet us, for there was much shouting of welcome. 
The shouting increased into a roar as the vanguard 
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entered the city gates, doubtless at the sight of Daria 
chiefly. It was renewed again as I passed in, as 
loudly, I think, and the crowd pressed forward to 
look at me. At any rate, I had won fame. 

My former comrade came to my side again. 

^^A conqueror could not command more interest 
than you," he said. i 

"That is poor consolation." 

"I think I would be a great traitor rather than 
nothing," he answered. 

"I am not even a great traitor," I said. 

"I would not say so if I were you. It is easier to 
confess and have done with it." 

"Possibly, but I am no hand at taking easy meth- 
ods when they are against my conscience." 

He bent over me, and made as if he were examin- 
ing my wound. 

"Better to die quickly than slowly in the fortress 
yonder," he whispered. "It is good advice I give 
when I say confess and have done with it If I dared 
do it, I would plunge my dagger into you now, and I 
should be doing you a kindness." 

"You think so, friend, but I had rather live. I 
have been in worse straits than this. I may live to 
be in worse again." 

"You will, and then you may find death too long 
in coming." 

"Death and I seem to be old friends; we have 
walked so lonff together," I answered. 

"You are a brave man, but a fool I" he said. 

We halted before the palace yard, and I was helped 
from my litter. I should have fallen had not strong 
anus held me up. I was weaker than I thought, and 
was angry that those about me should see it. As it 
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chanced; my weakness was in my favor. With help 
I walked across the palace yard between ranks of 
warriors, and then was face to face with the King» 

^^So you come again to Yadasara/' he said, a smile 
upon his lips. 

I did not answer. My eyes were fixed on Daria, 
who stood a few yards from me guarded by soldiers* 

He noticed my look. 

"And you bring a welcome companion this time. 
We thank you. You made many enemies by your 
escape, but it has served us better than if you had 
f ail^. There^s little strength in you now. We must 
see that that is restored a little before we punish you 
for your treachery. It would be a poor recompense 
to see such a man die like a woman.'^ 

"Your Highness shall not see that/^ I said. 

"We have heard many a strong man boast as 
much," he answered. "We have good arguments 
against the boast To the fortress with him; but 
treat him gently. He shall have a chance of proving 
his boast. You, madam, too, are weak, for all you 
stand so bravely. You shall have rest and gentle 
treatment for a while. Then we shall find means to 
pay you for the lives of our subjects which your re- 
bellion has caused. To the fortress with them both. 
And you citizens and warriors make holiday. Peace 
is restored in the land. The enemies of your King 
have fallen, and await punishment." 

The shouts greeting his words echoed in the square 
as I was led away* Daria was not allowed to come 
near me, and I lost sight of her. 

I was placed in the litter again, and carried up to 
the fortress. They were very gentle with me, and 
knowing what was in store for me, some of them 
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may have pitied me. I took no notice of them — I 
Asked no questions as we ascended. My eyes were 
fixed upon the battlements which crowned the great 
rock. Should I ever see them again? Would my 
eyes ever again behold the sun brightening the good 
earth ? And I thought of Mustapha, and Brayle, and 
home ; and then, as we passed under the gloomy por- 
tal, hope went out even as the sun went out. I have 
had some dark moments in my life, but I think this 
was the darkest And yet, perhaps, there was a 
darker moment almost immediately afterwards, for 
surely there can be nothing worse than the desertion 
of a friend. The guard of the fortress received us, 
and with a considerably amount of formality I was 
handed over to my new jailers. I hardly noticed 
them, for my eyes were fixed upon a figure sitting 
in a porch within the gateway. The man sat limply, 
looked as though he were in pain, and I saw that his 
arm was in a rough sling. Hope was not dead. I 
had a friend in the fortress. 

"O^Kyan!" I cried, a tone of joy in my voice 
doubtless. I was careless of what my jailers might 
think. 

He looked at me, but did not move. There was an 
exasperating chuckle at my ear, an^ I turned to face 
the Spaniard, Costa. 

He was fatter and greasier than ever, and he was 
tricked out in bright armor. 

"You^l find that friendship dead," he said. 

I glanced again at O'Eyan. He had risen from 
his seat, and looked so different from what I had 
known him, that I concluded that the wound I had 
given him in that desperate fight upon the stairs 
must have been deeper ti[ian I had thought. 
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"Was he much hurt?" I asked Costa. 

"Enough to kill his friendship. I have commands 
to treat you gently. You may speak to him if you 
will" 

"O^Ryan, have you no word for an old comrade ?" 
I said. 

"None for a false one and a traitor," he answered 
fiercely, and he turned and limped through the door 
of the porch. 

Yes, I think that was the hardest moment I have 
known. 

"There always comes a reckoning to men with 
such luck as you have," said Costa. "March ! There 
is another interesting little company climbing the 
road." 

I looked round quickly, and saw that it was Daria, 
guarded as I was. It occurred to me to ask Costa to 
let me have speech with her, but on second thoughts 
I decided not to do so. He was not the man to trust 
with even half a secret. So I went on without a 
word. 

"I will come and make you comfortable presently, 
when I have attended to your Princess," Costa said. 
"Truly this fortress is honored now." 

He laughed as the heavy door closed upon me, and 
I was left alone in the gloom which struggled 
through a narrow slit in the masonry high above my 
head. 

Presently he returned, followed by two men carry- 
ing rugs, with which they proceeded to make me a 
not uncomfortable bed in one comer. Costa sat down 
on a stool, and remained silent until he dismissed 
them* 

"You have a good couch," he said, directly we were 
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alone. "You will have good food and drink; you 
are well lodged/' 

"As an animal fattening for a fair," I answered. 

He laughed. 

"That is a good description." 

"My position amuses you?" 

"Not yours so much as the woman's." 

"Do you mean the Princess?" 

"Call her so if you will," he answered. 

An angry retort rose to my lips, but I remained 
silent Why quarrel with a man who seemed dis- 
posed to be friendly, and who might help me ? 

"Carrying herself like a queen — in armor, too. 
Nothing of the miserable prisoner about her. Ah, it 
amuses me greatly." 

He unconsciously let me know that Daria had 
borne the degradation she had been subjected to 
bravely, and I was glad. 

"Is she lodged in the fortress ?" I asked, as uncon- 
cernedly as possible. 

"Yes, my friend. As chief of the fortress, I have 
the honor to entertain you both. She is now clothed 

as a woman, and as a woman Ah ! she is better, 

much better. She has beauty enough to make fools 
of some men." 

"Take care you are not one of them," I said. 

"You are too good a warning," he answered. "See 
what the love of a woman has brought you to." 

"Level" I laughed. "Is that crime laid to my 
charge, too?" 

"Love is no crime." 

"It seemed to me you thought so." 

"Ah, no. It is a crime only when it runs con- 
trary to your own welfare. Do you say you are not 
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in love with this woman who calls herself a Princess ! 
Count Vasca spoke differently." 

"Am I to be judged by what Count Vasca says of 
mer 

"There are other matters, many other matters, that 
I need not tell you of." 

"And the punishment?" 

"In good time. It will come." 

"When I am strong enough to bear it ?" 

He nodded. 

"The machinery and torture, then death and an 
exit from Yadasara that way." I pointed to the 
comer of the cell where the locked flagstone was. 

"Yes," he said, rising ; "but it may be easier than 
you think — ^it depends." 

"Upon what?" 

"The executioners." 

"And the Princess ?" I asked, after a pause. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"It is always diflScult to prophesy the fate of a 
beautiful woman," he answered. "But for you, my 
friend, let me advise: make friends with the exe- 
cutioners." 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

OONDBMNED TO DEATH 

ExoBPT that for many hours a day I sat in a 
gloomy twilight, I was well treated. I was well fed, 
and was allowed to walk for a certain time each day 
upon the ramparts — ^well guarded, of course. It did 
occur to me more than once if it would not be better 
to make a dash past my jailers and throw myself 
over, than to stay and suffer the torture for which I 
was predestined ; but life yet seemed too whole within 
me to be thus thrown away. 

I had hoped to catch a glimpse of Daria during 
my daily constitutional; but the hope was not ful- 
filled. I think it is possible that Costa might have so 
arranged matters as to grant me this request had I 
asked him, but I dared not do so. Her beauty might 
save her. My love might condemn her. So I led 
Costa to believe that she was no more to me than 
any other woman. It cost me much to say it, and, 
perhaps, with all my careful acting he did not alto- 
gether believe me. What wonder? The man who 
could be indifferent to such a woman as Daria, must 
indeed have some crookedness in him. 

In my lonely hours I was not idle. I examined 
my cell, its floor and its walls, and the locked trap in 
the comer. The walls and the floor were hopeless. 
Such solid masonry would yield but slowly to a 
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company of men with all appliances to hand. But 
the trap attracted me. It was a way out I knew, 
even if it were only dead men who took it. I won- 
der how often and how long I have stood gazing at 
the trap, fascinated by the thoughts it gave rise to. 

I lost count of time. Days and nights passed, and 
I knew that I had been a prisoner for a long while. 
An imaginative man might have hoped that he had 
been forgotten. I knew my enemies too well to think 
so, and Costa was constantly advising me regarding 
the future. He seemed to enjoy sitting in my cell, 
and if his conversation was not of the most consoling 
kind, it helped to pass some weary hours. I have 
never been able to make up my mind what the 
Spaniard's true feelings towards me were, whether 
he had some sort of respect for me, or whether it 
delighted him to speak of the gruesome tortures 
which were in store for me. At different times I 
leaned towards both opinions, now almost convinced 
that had he dared he would willingly have given me 
an opportunity to escape, and now equally convinced 
that he would gladly have introduced me forthwith 
to the infernal machinery over which he was master. 

He came one evening late — ^later than was his 
wont, and with him came O'Eyan. I was lying on 
my couch, and did not rise as they entered. My 
quondam friend had evidently recovered, for he 
walked vigorously, and his arm looked capable of 
wielding a good sword again. 

"It is to-morrow," said Costa, fixing the torch in 
the ring in the wall. 

"What is to-morrow?" 

"Your trial. We are just in Yadasara. We give 
a man a trial — generally." 
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There was a certain grim humor in that pause 
before the last word. It made me ask him why I 
was to be honored with a trial. 

^^I cannot tell. It seems to me a useless waste of 
time. It comes to the same thing in the end.^' 

I thought this quite probable. 

"Shall I be allowed to speak V^ I asked. 

"Oh, yes ; but it would be well to have a care what 
you say, eh, captain?" 

Thus directly appealed to, O'Ryan, who had stood 
silently with folded arms, burst out laughing. 

"I might say too much to please that rascally com- 
panion of yours, is that it V^ I asked Costa, nodding 
contemptuously towards O'Eyan. 

"Kascall'^ exclaimed the Irishman excitedly. 

"Steady." Costa interposed. "You will doubtless 
have the pleasure of witnessing your enemy's dis- 
oomfiture, but it is not for you to administer the 
punishment" 

O'Eyan turned away without a word. He forgot 
to growl out an oath. He was changed. He was not 
the same O^Eyan I had known and trusted in. 

The city turned out to see me on the morrow, when 
I was taken from the fortress to the palace. My arms 
were bound securely behind me, the memory of my 
escape from the city making them cautious. 

"A foolish ceremony. A waste of time," I heard 
Costa remark to some of his companions more than 
once. 

I was marched into the great hall of the palace, 
and, soldiers on either side of me, was placed before 
the King. He was seated at the upper end, sur- 
rounded by his Court, and was talking and laughing 
with those about him. A callous assembly it was to 
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try a man for bis life I At a little distance from me 
stood Daria, very pale and very beautiful. Had my 
courage faltered for a moment, tbe sigbt of ber, firm, 
resolute, and fearless, would bave filled me witb new 
strengtb. To ber I bowed, to tbe Eang I made no 
obeisance. Near tbe King sat Count Vasca, and 
next to tbe Coimt, Lady Aldrida. Tbe Count was 
pale — ^perbaps by reason of bis recent wounds ; Lady 
Aldrida looked as if tbe proceedings tboroughly 
amused ber. Now sbe was tbe woman wbo bad once 
tempted me successfully to make love to ber — ^not 
tbe woman wbo bad attempted to strike me dead in 
tbe dark court in tbe city tbat nigbt I noticed that 
sbe moved ber dress to fall more gracefully as I 
looked at ber, and I tbougbt bow poor a sport it 
must be to try to fascinate a man in my position. 
Great Heaven! How difficult some Christian laws 
are to obey! How could I belp bating this woman 
and tbis man ? 

Tben tbe smiles went from tbe King's face, and 
tbose around bim were silent 

"Madam," be said, turning to Daria, "tbere is lit- 
tle need for us to tell you of wbat you are accused. 
In Drussenland there cannot be two rulers. It has 
pleased you to set yourself up against your rightful 
King, and witb tbe belp of traitors to their King and 
their country to defy us, for this long season bringing 
war where peace should be. At your door lie in 
heaps tbe men wbo have fallen in defence of their 
<50imtry, and their blood cries to us to be avenged. 
Are there any words that can say aught in your 
defence? If so, speak them. We are just — ^nay, 
even merciful. We bear no secret malice ; rather do 
w« look witb reverence on a woman wbo has defied 
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our power so long. In the hearing of this Courts 
speak in your own defence, if you have aught to say. 
This Court shall judge you, not we, and truly your 
fair face should find many a one to deal out lenient 
judgment" 

The King stopped as suddenly as he had begun 
to speak. I hW expected a much more malicious 
accusation. 

There was a pause. I saw Coimt Vasca lean for- 
ward and look fixedly at the Princess. I wondered 
if it were on his account that the King had spoken 
so gently. 

"I am no traitor." 

The words came firm and clear, no suspicion of 
trembling in her voice. She was as much a queen 
now as when I had first seen her, surrounded by her 
knights. 

"No traitor, madam 1" 

Had I been close to her I should have bid her 
humor the King. His frown deepened in a moment 
at her words. Those around him understood the 
change in his manner. I could see it in their faces. 
It made no impression upon Daria. 

I stand here Princess of Drussenland," she said. 
The fortune of war places me here standing, while 
the real traitor remains seated in my presence. You^ 
who call yourself the King, are no King, nor are you 
established here in Yadasara by the will of true 
Drussenlanders. You are King only by the help of 
these paid foreigners, whose very names and country 
are unknown to you. For the judgment of your 
Court I care nothing. The true men of Drussenland^ 
those whose judgment I could bow to, lie vultures^ 
food in the open country beyond the walls of Yada- 
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sara. Here are onl j foreigners and traitors, who are 
nothing to me.'' 

^^We shall find means to subdue that bold spirit 
within you, madam/' said the King. 

^^To kill it, not to subdue it/' she answered. 

"So have many spoken. Words come easily." 

"And with a woman, action too." 

"Bravely spoken. How say you, gentlemen? Is 
she not an example to many a man t" 

Those about him laughed, as men will at the words 
of him they stand in awe of. 

"You shall have opportunity to prove that boast/' 
he went on, turning to Daria. "But let us argue a 
little, madam. In your accusations be just. We are 
not all foreigners. Am I not a Drussenlander ?" 

"One I should have delighted to honor had you 
been true to your country and your sovereign," was 
the answer. 

I expected to see the King become savage ; but he 
astonished me by laughing heartily. There was 
something of our own Charles the Second about this 
monarch. If an answer were ready enough, he could 
appreciate it, even if it were against himself. 

"See what we have lost By being a king we forego 
the happiness of being honored by a queen. What 
will you say then, madam, of Count Vasca ? Surely 
he is a true Drussenlander, since he is your kins- 
man ?" 

"I have no words for Count Vasca," Daria said 
slowly. 

"Not for your kinsman ?" 

The Count moved uneasily. I do not think the 
King was ill-pleased at his discomfiture. 
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"Come, madam, have you no words for the 
Count r 

"There are no words fitting. You and your as- 
sumption of majesty I can understand. You have 
fought me face to face, a determined struggle in 
which you have won. It was treachery, indeed, but 
it was treachery open to the sun. If treachery can 
be honest, yours was. But for the man who hides his 
treachery behind a smile, who works in secret to de- 
stroy those he professes to honor ; for the false friend, 
the coward who dare not be an open enemy, there are 
no words. Gather all the scoundrels there are in 
Drussenland together, take from each one the mean- 
est trait he has, and of these traits build you up a 
man. Even then shall you have a man I would rather 
claim kindred with than with Count Vasca." 

"It seems you are a dangerous friend,'^ said the 
King, turning to him. 

"Your Majesty has not found me so.^' 

"True. You see, madam, it is well sometimes to 
use similar weapons to those used by an adversary. 
If our enemy sends a spy, we, too, must do the same, 
or our ignorance may lose us the day. Count Vasca 
has received harsh language from your lips. What 
have you to say to your knight there ? True, he was 
faithful to you, but be just. He is a spy. By a lie 
he entered Yadasara. He betrayed his friend, one 
Captain O'Ryan, who is with us to bear witness 
against him — ^more, he attempted to kill him. What 
harsh words have you for that man there ? 

The King's finger, pointed at me, caused all eyes 
to turn towards me, Daria's also. > 

"Gather the best in Drussenland,^' she said slowly. 
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'Take what is bravest, truest from them all, and 
make me a man. A great Drussenlander indeed 
would he be^ yet head and shoulders over him would 
rise Sir Verrall — Clinton Verrall — my Knight of the 
Silver Star." 

"No one can know so much of a man as that man 
knows about himself. If a man is honest he must 
perforce blush at praise, since he knows himself un- 
worthy. Although I trust I have not made too much 
of what good there was in me, I have endeavored 
not to write with mock modesty, believing that he who 
exalts himself is as foolish as he who makes too little 
of himself. Whether a blush showed in my cheeks 
at Daria's words, I cannot tell, but I know my heart 
beat faster with pleasure, and, in spite of my posi- 
tion, there was a keen delight in being so spoken of 
before my enemies, to say nothing of the sweet knowl- 
edge of Daria's love which the words gave me. 

For some moments there was silence, and no voice 
was raised to sneer at the character which had been 
given me. The same parable, if I may so call it, had 
been used to describe the Count and myself, and it 
had carried weight with it to my benefit and to 
iVasca's undoing. 

"You have a powerful advocate, Sir Knight," said 
the King presently, 'Tbut there is another side to the 
question which condemns you deeply." 

"I am not worthy either of such high praise, your 
Majesty, or such deep condemnation." 

"You are modest as well as valiant, it would 
seem." 

"I lay claim to being an honest gentleman. The 
world holds no higher distinction." 

"Do honest men lie ?" he asked severely. 
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"No." 

"You didy else had you not entered Yadasara the 
first time." 

"Pardon, your Highness, it was Captain O'Ryan 
who gave certain accounts of me, which satisfied you. 
In truth, my coming to the city was in the nature of 
a flight from my enemies." 

I was not disposed to spare O^Ryan; why should 
Ibe? ^ 

"A valiant knight does not flee from his enemies," 
said the King. 

"I fled from a would-be assassin — Count Vasca." 

"Truly, Count, you have grievous charges laid 
against you." 

"Who would believe the word of a spy ?" said the 
Count savagely. 

"That is well spoken, Sir Knight. A spy — what 
say you to that ?" 

"Even what your Majesty said just now. It is 
wise to handle similar weapons to those used by an 
enemy. In the Princess's camp there was not one 
spy, but a hundred. Ever since I came to Drussen- 
land. Count Vasca and his friends have boon working 
to betray the Princess. She had not been here now 
to hear your judgment, had not that scoundrel turned 
against her in the day of battle, sealing a long season 
of treachery by a crime that any man must revolt at, 
that your Majesty must hate." 

"You are here to defend yourself, Sir Knight, not 
to accuse our friends." 

"I have no defence," I answered. "I have fought 
for the Princess I serve. I have done what a man 
can do, and my conscience acquits me. But I have 
a word for your Majesty, if you will give me leave." 
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"Are words from such a man worth your Majesty's 
attention t" said Yasea. '^When this man came to 
Drussenlandy he used a foolish legend to account for 
his comings gaining the ear of the priests, and such 
knights as studied vain romances rather than the art 
of arms. He made great promises. He spoke boast- 
fully that he would place the Princess on the throne 
in Yadasara, that he would find the treasure which, 
it is said, is hidden in this land. This man has 
accused me of treachery, but my deepest sin has been 
in not being so foolish as those aroimd me, and in 
throwing in my lot with wiser men rather than be 
carried away by the boastful promises of a deceiver." 

"That is not all your sin. Count Vasca,'' I said. 
"Your Majesty has accepted the friendship of a man 
who, while he fawns upon you, is plotting your 
ruin.'' 

The Count laughed contemptuously. 

"The proof," said the King, rising from his chair. 

"Captain O'Ryan can give it you." 

"The Count spoke wisely when he said that your 
words were not worth our attention. We have heard 
that story from Captain O'Eyan's lips. The Captain 
has confessed that he was in error. His zeal for our 
safety, and some personal dislike to the Count, fos- 
tered by yourself, Sir Enight, made him hasty in his 
judgment Their hands have met in confession and 
forgiveness. Is this all you have to say ?" 

"One man's word against another's is poor security 
for truth," I answered. "I would that I could prove 
the truth of my words at the sword's point with the 
Count, with O'Ryan, or any other man who doubts 



me." 
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'Tft would be well to stop this f elloVs lying tongue 
quickly/' said the Count 

*^You and your accomplice, Lady Aldrida, have 
attempted to prevent it speaking the truth twice. 
You laugh at legends now. Would you have so 
laughed had her Highness smiled upon you, if she 
would have satisfied your ambition by marrying 
your 

"Enough, enough 1" cried the King. "Take him 
back to the fortress. At our pleasure he shall take 
back his lies, and perchance tell some secret of this 
treasure. There are hard questioners in the fortress, 
as you will find." 

"They must be hard indeed to wring from me one 
good word for the villain beside your Majesty." 

"They have drawn out a confession of love for a 
man's worst enemy before now," said the King. 

"Death puts an end to all questions," I answered. 
"In my country men fear not death if met in an 
honest cause. We have taught the world what heroism 
is, singly and banded together. Please Heaven, I'll 
not disgrace my brothers nor the land that gave me 
birth. I claim no pity, I cry for no mercy; yet I 
would ask one favor of your Majesty." 

The King had apparently not listened to my words, 
but he looked at me quickly now. 

"What favor ?" 

"Let me pay the penalty for myself and for this 
lady." 

Daria made one step towards the King. 
^I pray you not to listen to the knight." 
Truly, madam, his own sins are heavy enough to 
answer for. It seems. Count, that your rival bb well 
as your accuser stands before us." 



to 
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"Not my rival, your Majesty/' and Vasca laid his 
hand on Aldrida's arm. 

"We have no favors to grant," said the King. 
"Take them both to the fortress. We will appoint a 
day for the questioning. They shall both die. So 
valiant a knight and so fair a lady are too dangerous 
to live in Drussenland." 

Daria made an effort to come to me, but the sol- 
diers stopped her, and she was led from the hall. I 
heard Lady Aldrida laugh a merry, musical peal as 
I was taken away. I almost wished that I had killed 
her that night in the city. 
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CHAPTEE XXXII 

I MAKE FBIBNDS WITH THE EXBCUTIONBBS 

A MAN could hardly be in more desperate condi- 
tion than I was. Except for Daria, who was power- 
less, I had no friend. I was to die; how soon I did 
not know. I was to be tortured ; and since the King 
had such fiends as Vasca and Lady Aldrida beside 
him, there was no knowing what horrors they might 
not persuade him to perpetrate upon me. Yet, strange 
to say, I was not utterly cast down. It was not that 
I expected some miracle to happen, some way of 
escape to be opened for me, but rather, I think, that 
strength was given me to bear the trial. 

Costa heaved a fat, heavy sigh of relief when he 
got me back into my dungeon. He was the only 
semblance of a friend I had got, and I shall always 
retain a kindly feeling for him. though I fear he did 
not live long to enjoy his proud position of keeper 
of the fortress. 

"I said it was all waste of time,^^ he remarked, in 
a callous manner. "And you didn't take my advice. 
You spoke too much.'" 

"I rejoice that I had the chance." 

"With more care you might have made things 
easier for yourself. His Majesty was in a good mood 
to-day." 

"It would have been the same in the end." 

"Perhaps — ^yes." 
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"Besides, I am not afraid of death.^^ 

He shook his head wisely. 

"You do not know what it is here." 

"Nor elsewhere, my friend/^ I answered. "Death 
is an experience one can only have once.^' 

He sat thoughtfully for a few moments. 

"About these executioners ?" 

"Well V 

"You must make friends with them.^' 

"How? I have nothing to give in exchange for 
their courtesy." 

"One doesn^t do much for nothing in this country, 
as a rule," he laughed, "nor in any other country, for 
that matter ; but we have a certain admiration for a 
brave man. It might be managed. I will see. I 
like you, and that is a good deal for me to admit. I 
have felt few thrills of pain or enjoyment for any 
one but myself. We must make friends with these 
executioners." 

His friendliness encouraged me. 

"Would you grant me a favor ?" I asked. 

He was on his guard in a moment. 

"It is not easy to grant favors in my position." 

"This is not a large one. Tell me; am I still 
allowed a daily constitutional on the ramparts ?" 

"Oh, yes ; you will be treated well until your last 
day dawns." 

"And the Princess, too ?" 

"Yes; and the other prisoner, too." 

"Could you not so arrange it that we might meet 
upon the ramparts ?" 

"Impossible." 

"Think, Costa, she is a woman. A kind word of 
encouragement would mean so much to her.' 
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'^Tmst me, I will speak the kind word." 

"She and I are friends in affliction; it would mean 
more to her if I spoke it" 

"I do not doubt that," he said, with a chuckle. 
"You attempted to deceive me when you said you 
did not love her." 

"I reverence her." 

"It's the same thing. I am sorry, but I cannot 
do it." 

"Grant me this favor, and I will ask no friendship 
from the executioners." 

"Yet you say you do not love her ?" 

"Have I actually said that? Come, Costa, grant 
me this favor, and you may demand of me anydiing 
it is in my power to give. We are both soldiers of 
fortune — on different sides, it is true — ^yet, in a man- 
ner, comrades. You shall stand by me while I speak 
to her. In a few days I shall be lying leaden-footed 
in the river below us. It will be good to remember 
that you did a comrade a service." 

"I like you, Verrall, but I love myself better. I 
cannot do it. I will see what I can do with the 
executioners." 

He effectually stopped any further entreaty by 
leaving me. It seemed a small thing to ask, but I 
suppose he saw danger in granting it. 

Had I had only myself to think of, I believe I 
should have made a dash for liberty during one of 
nay daily constitutionals, and thrown myself from the 
ramparts. It would have meant certain death had I 
accomplished this escape, but that would be better 
than the lingering agony which awaited me. I had 
Daria to think of. What good was an easy death for 
2iie if she were left to suffer ? True, I could not help 
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her, not even by a word, but I was near her. She 
knew that, and dividing walls cannot shut out sym- 
pathy and encouragement The smallest child knows 
this. The mother in the next room is companionship 
enough, and the child sleeps well. 

In these days, indeed, it would have been difficult 
to accomplish such an escape. I was a show prisoner. 
At the time of my constitutional, a small crowd col- 
lected upon the ramparts to watch me as I walked to 
and fro. It was not altogether a pleasant experience 
to know that I was being examined day by day, much 
as a prize animal is, that my points were freely dis- 
cussed, and that speculation was rife how I should 
bear myself when the day of slaughter came. Still, 
there was a grim sort of encouragement in the interest 
the populace showed in me. The hardest time to be 
courageous is when one is alone. Even a solitary 
spectator helps a man, and virtually I had the eyes 
of the whole city upon me. There was, however, a 
very unpleasant side to being a show prisoner. At 
different times my cell was visited by the aristocracy 
of the city, even women and children coming to look 
upon the man who had once escaped from Yadasara, 
and was so mighty a warrior. 

My fame had outstripped all reason. Often I 
listened to the stories told of me as a child does to 
a wonderful fairy-tale; they were all so unreal, so 
strange and new. Had I done a tithe of the marvels 
placed to my credit, I should have been a warrior 
indeed. During these visits I was always manacled, 
and this, I imagine, added to my charm. The most 
inoffensive man fettered, looks capable of being fero- 
cious if he were only free. I remember a child 
who came one day, a dark-haired little girl witK 
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thoughtful eyes. She stood before me, looking at me 
intently. Presently I smiled at her, to her great 
delight, for she turned to her mother, or whoever the 
i^oman was with her, and remarked — 

"I don't believe he would hurt me." 

Poor little woman, I should think not. Evidently 
I was the fashionable bogey to frighten naughty chil* 
dren with. 

Had this show in my dungeon been for an hour or 
SO, as that upon the ramparts, I might have found 
some amusement in it, but I was never certain when 
Costa might enter to tie me up, and the place be 
crowded with curious men and women who gave me- 
a very wide berth until they were perfectly certain, 
that I had been made secure. Costa, I think, found 
this invasion of the fortress as irksome as I did, for 
he answered any questions put to him with a very bad 
grace. O'Ryan constantly came with Costa, never 
al<me. The Spaniard was afraid that his lieutenant 
might do me an injury. O'Ryan never spoke to 
me, and over and over again Costa riled at him for 
not making my last days as pleasant as possible. 

"Surely it is revenge enough to see a former com- 
rade in such a bad case ?" he urged. 

But the Irishman was obdurate. I wondered that 
he could have changed so completely. 

One evening Costa came, accompanied by four men 
— as villainous-looking a crew, surely, as could be 
imagined. The last one seemed the most villainous 
until I looked at the first again. Each in his turn 
seemed worse than his companions. They entered 
stealthily, as though they were on a secret mission, 
and I rose from my seat, while a strange thrill trav- 
eled up my spine. I thought my time had come. 
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"I could not bring them before," said Costa. "Yoi 
have been holding so many receptions." 

I was relieved. 

"The executioners," I said, trying to appear as if 
their coming had not disconcerted me. "Gentlemen, 
I regret that the poorness of my dwelling does not 
allow me to offer you much hospitality, nor miich 
comfort, I fear. Perhaps we may have some wine." 

"I ordered it as we came," said Costa. 

Two of my guests lounged against the wall, and 
two sat upon the edge of the table. O'Ryan brought 
the wine, and retired into a comer. I could not see 
the expression of his face as Costa talked on my be- 
half. 

"There are some men it is a pleasure to help slowly 
out of life," the Spaniard went on with diabolical 
carelessness. "The cries of a coward and a craven 
are good music, but there are others who, having 
faced death bravely every day, should not be allowed 
to die slowly even at Ae hands of their enemies. 
They have been real men all their lives, with a hand 
always ready to help a worthy friend or foe, and it is 
for worthy men to help them when the time comes. 
iWe all know that Sir Verrall is a man." 

They nodded, and drank their wine in silence. 

I thought it was time to speak for myself. 

'^e are all men here," I said. I looked towards 
O^Ryan's comer, and hoped he understood that I 
excepted him. "Had we met outside these waUs, we 
should have fought each other to the death. Whether 
I fell or my enemy, fortune would decide, but which- 
ever it was, it would have been an honorable fall. I 
do not fear even such a death as you administer with- 
in these walls, but I should like to cheat those false 
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friends of mine who would gloat over my lingering 
agonies." 

^^And one of them is a woman, eh ?" said one man^ 
vho appeared to be the chief. 

"Yes." 

"A man should never suffer for the sake of a wom- 
an," he returned, and his companions nodded ap- 
proval of the sentiment. 

"Then, my friends, are you willing to help me ?" 

"Stand up," said the spokesman. "Let me look at 

you." 

I did as I was requested. He was a master in his 
infernal art, and he passed his hands over my arms, 
and back, and thighs. His touch was loathsome, not 
in itself exactly, but by inference. The others gath- 
ered round him to watch the operation. 

"There are muscles here that will take some crack- 
ing," he said thoughtfully. 

"An unlucky blow on the head might ease that 
diflSculty," I suggested. 

"Aye ; and stretch our limbs instead of yours," he 
laughed. "My willingness to help you does not ex- 
tend to that." 

"A quick jerk should suffice," said Costa. 

"Feel that muscle, captain," was the answer. 
• Costa put his hand under my shoulder and whis- 
tled. 

"It is harder than the King^s" said the executioner. 

*T know that," Costa answered, remembering my 
trial of strength with his Majesty; 'Tbut that sweet 
machine of yours should be equal to it." 

"You think it has had practice enough, eh, cap- 
tain?" 

"I warrant it can be turned to crack even the 
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knight's muscles, mighty as they are,'' said one of the 
others. "It can be gentle and powerful too. Dc 
you remember when it embraced a man and a womai 
on the same day ?" 

"That experiment is likely to be repeated," sail 
the chief executioner. 

"The Princess !" I exclaimed. 

"They say so." 

"Why trouble Sir Verrall with that ?" said Cos:a, 
evidently angry that I had been told. 

"It is of little consequence," answered the man, 
with a rough laugh. "In death a man can only take 
care of himself. I will treat the lady quickly too, if 
the knight wills it." 

With an effort I was calm. 

"That is indeed being a comrade," I said, holding 
out my hand. "I have a weakness in my nature — a 
foolish one, perhaps, but I don't like women to suf- 
fer." 

"It requires strength to suffer much. Women 
don't suffer as men do," he returned, with brutal cer- 
tainty. "And if they do, what matter? — they are 
only women." 

I dared not express my horror. 

"But in this case you will bring death quickly?" 
I said. 

"You may rely on us." 

"That is satisfactory," said Costa, rising. 

I had almost forgotten O'Ryan. I remembered 
him then. 

"That man has heard our bargain," I said. 

"He will not betray it." 

"Do you swear not to do so?" I said, turning to 
the Irishman. 
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"I am not less merciful than the executioners," he 
growled. 

I shook each villain by the hand as he left, me, and 
asked Costa to distribute amongst them what few 
possessions I had. I shook hands even with O'Ryan, 
and then I was left alone. 

Did O'Eyan grasp my hand more firmly than was 
necessary ? I might have spent the night wondering, 
but when they had gone, I broke down, for the first 
time during my imprisonment. I shed tears of impo- 
tent rage, pacing my cell frantically, cursing and 
beating its stone walls like a madman. It was horri- 
ble to know that Daria would be laid on that hideous 
couch to have her fair limbs broken, that her death, 
heroic though it might be, as I believed it would be, 
should be witnessed by such loathsome wretches as 
the men who had just left me, and, perhaps, only by 
them. What could I do? Nothing. I was power- 
less to help her but with a prayer, and, Heaven for- 
give me ! prayer seemed impossible just then. I was 
mad for a time. I broke my nails tearing at the 
stones which shut me in, and only when I was thor- 
oughly exhausted did I throw myself on my rugs and 
fall asleep, to dream — ^what mockery it was! — of 
pleasant fields and sunshine. Why are such dreams 
sent to men in so miserable a condition as I was ? 

I awoke refreshed. Perhaps the very dreams I 
have railed at gave my sleep its power to refresh me. 
My first thought was of Daria, my second of O'Ryan. 
Had he pressed my hand last night with some mean- 
ing? Surely it was impossible, seeing how he had 
helped to ruin me; but a man in dire necessity sees 
hope in anything. 

It was hot until the afternoon that I had any vis- 
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itors that day. I had begun to hope that I was going 
to be left alone altogether, when Costa came in and 
bound me as usual. 

"More fools with too much leisure/' I said wearily. 

"An old friend this time/* said a merry voice in 
answer, and Lady Aldrida entered, followed by two 
or three men. It was easy to see tiiat they were her 
captives as surely as I was a prisoner in the fortress. 

"This was an old lover of mine, gentlemen,'' she 
said gaily. "He was foolish enough not to value mj 
friendship. Behold the result" 

"Who does not value your friendship deserves no 
better fate," said one. 

She laughed. There was something haunting in 
her laugh. She was a pretty picture; much as I 
hated her, I could not deny that. She had evidently 
ridden to the fortress, for she carried her whip in 
her hand. 

"Do all men who displease you come to this?" 
asked another of her cavaliers. 

"I am not so unmerciful. Sir Verrall and I are 
old friends, or enemies — ^which is it ?" and she turned 
to me. 

"Enemies," I answered shortly. 

"True, and you are in my power," 

"That does not trouble me." 

"But it will," she answered. 

I laughed. She should not imagine that my spirit 
was broken. 

"You have yet to learn the terrors this fortress 
holds. You shall have one spectator, I warrant you, 
when a slow turn of the lever draws that body of 
yours into agony. For all your boasting, these walls, 
solid though they be, will hardly drown your cries, 
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and if you have sense left to hear anything, you shall 
hear my laugh. 

"I shall be glad of a spectator," I answered, "It 
gives a man courage." 

"You shall not profit by my coming. I will pour 
all I possess into tiie hands of the executioner if he 
but kills you slowly enough." 

I could laugh at this threat since the executioners- 
were my friends. 

"I vowed once to be revenged," she went on sav- 
agely. "I shall be amply satisfied. You and your 
Princess will make fine sport for me." 

"The day will come, madam, when you will make 
good sport for others, perhaps," I answered. "You 
are fair, but that will not save you when the King 
discovers that I spoke the truth, that your friendship 
— ^yours and the villain who now professes to love you 
— is found to be a mask." 

'>You lie !" 

"Count Vasca would be King in Yadasara; yet, 
with all your beauty, he would not make you Queen 
but for tile fact that he might be afraid to make an 
enemy of an accomplice." 

"Is it not time we were going. Lady Aldrida? 
Our horses will be getting restive," said one of her 
companions. "Besides, the man is a prisoner. Why 
not leave him in peace ?" 

"You can go if you will. I have no need of you," 
she said angrily. 

He bowed low to her, and left the dungeon. 

"Your friends are even now finding you out," I 
sneered. 

She changed her tone. 
You make me angry, Sir Verrall. I came on an 
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errand of mercy. It may not yet be too late. I have 
the ear of the Eling. Why not ask me to plead to 
him for you ?" 

"I have never yet asked quarter from an enemy." 

"Remember the agony when these limbs of yours 
Are stretched beyond endurance.'^ 

And she touched me with her riding-whip, 

"They will serve me as long as I require them." 

"For Princess Daria, then. Will you not plead 
for her ?" 

"Not to you." 

"Her limbs, like mine, are young, perhaps beauti- 
iul. Being slowly broken upon a rack is sad use to 
put them to." 

"It is possible that Count Vasca has already 
pleaded for her," I answered. "H she would marry 
him, he would use his best endeavors, I warrant you. 
He is so faithful a friend, that he is capable of plead- 
ing for her life and for your death." 

"I see I cannot help you. You persist in making 
me angry, and angry I am dangerous." 

"Woman, you are always dangerous to those who 
trust you," I said hotly. "Beware, gentlemen, a 
viper is a pet not to be caressed lightly. I know this 
woman." 

"Not yet. You have much to learn, and but a 
«hort time to learn it in. You will not plead for your 
Princess, and you are wise, perhaps, for I hate her as 
I hate you. In a few hours you shall have your de- 
sire — ^you shall embrace her, but you shall have no 
tongue to tell her of your love. You shall lie to- 
gether in the waters underneath this fortress to rot, 
and I shall laugh every time I think of you. You 



know me I I tell you, you have much to learn. It 
is time I began to teach you, like this and that" 

She laid her riding-whip sharply across my face 
twice as she spoke. My arms were bound behind 
me. I could do nothing to protect myself. 

"You devil I" I howled, springing to my feet. 

One of the men with her remonstrated, the other 
laughed, even as she laughed. I forgot that she was, 
a woman. The blows and the laughter aroused all 
that was brutal in my nature, all the madness in me, 
and for a moment gave me almost superhuman 
strength. Whether I was bound more loosely than 
usual, or whether the cords were slighter, I do not 
know, but with a mighty wrench I snapped them, 
and was free. 

Costa had heard my howl, and entered the dungeon 
as I broke my bonds. I rushed at the she-devil who 
had struck me, and it had gone hard with her had 
not the companion who the moment before had re- 
monstrated with her thrown himself between us. I 
struck at the woman, and the man received the blow, 
staggering back across the dungeon to the opposite 
wall. I heard the woman cry out in terror, but bef ore- 
I could strike again, Costa and the guard had seized 
me. They could hardly hold me ; still, I am glai 
they succeeded, for I should have killed her had I 
been able to reach her. 

"For Heaven's sake, go I" cried Costa. 

The woman needed no second bidding. She fled 
from the dungeon, her face as white as that of a 
corpse. She did not laugh now. This time it was T 
who laughed — ^laughed l^e a madman. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

A FBIEND INDEED. 

Not until the dungeon door was shut did Costa 
and his men release me. 

'^I almost wish we had come a moment too late/' 
Costa said. 

"I should have killed her !" I hissed. 

**I believe you would." 

^'I was a fool not to do it the night she attempted 
to plunge a dagger into me." 

"You were," he answered. 

He evidently had no doubt what he himself would 
have done under similar circumstances. 

Fortunately the blows had missed my eyes, on one 
side by less than a quarter of an inch. Had she 
struck a little higher, I had not lived to write this 
history. I should have perished miserably on the 
rack. For before me I had work which required 
keen sight, although I did not know it just then. As 
it was, the blows had struck deep, laying one cheek 
open to the bone. I carry the mark to tiiis day, an 
angry flame across my face. I am never likely to 
forget the woman who put it there. Under Costa's 
care, however, the wounds healed rapidly. He had a 
herbal ointment which did wonders, but it seemed a 
mockery that I, who was so soon to be tortured to 
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death, should be so carefullj tended for what was, 
after all, a minor evil. 

"When is my day coming, Costa V^ I asked. "It 
is weary work waiting.'^ 

He shook his head. 

"It has been longer than I expected," he answered. 

"Can that woman do me any harm — ^with the ex- 
ecutioners, I mean ? She threatened that she would 
pay them well if they turned the levers slowly 
enough." 

"You may trust them. They are not made of sen- 
timental stuff, and think more of one man than they 
do of a hundred women." 

I was, apparently, forgotten. Hardly any visitors 
came to my dungeon, and few people collected on the 
ramparts. I satisfied myself every morning that 
Daria was still safe, putting Costa upon his oath to be 
truthful to me. 

"You kept from me the fact that she was to be 
tortured," I explained. 

"Saving you needless pain, not deceiving you. 
Your knowing could make no difference." 

"But in this case ?" 

"The lady is safe, well, happy, waiting as you are." 

"Well and happy are good words to use concern- 
ing us," I said. "Could you not arrange to let me 
speak to her t" 

"No. It is impossible." 

One evening my dungeon door opened, and Oosta 
entered with O^Ryan and a guard of half a dozen 
men. I knew at once that something unusual was 
about to happen. Costa wore a cloak which he only 
wore on ceremonious occasions, and there was a 
severity in his nuuiner which he did not ordinarily 
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assume when he visited me. It was not difficult to 
giiess what this parade meant I was not long left 
in doubt 

"By his Majesty^s commands, you will to-morrow 
be questioned as to your knowledge of various matters 
his Majesty wishes information upon. You will be 
questioned in such a manner as shall ensure the truth, 
and since there is no limit to the mercy his Majesty 
may extend towards you, you are advised to answer 
quickly. But since certain knowledge has come to 
his Majesty's ears concerning you, that by nature or 
by artifice your limbs are coarser than is usual with 
men, and that by reason of this and other causes, you 
may not be induced to speak truly, the pain able to 
be inflicted not being sufficient — and since it is con- 
sidered necessary to strike where there is most likeli- 
hood of success — ^it is his Majesty's pleasure that you 
shall first be taken from this dungeon to that of the 
woman sometimes called the Princess Daria, and 
shall there be a witness of her questioning.'' 

He recited the sentence in a monotone without 
feeling, as though the matter were of no real interest 
to him. Then he gave a word of command to the 
guard, who tramped out of the cell and left me alone 
with Costa and O'Ryan. 

"That she-devil is responsible for this." 

He nodded, 

"Can I trust the executioners ?" 

"Yes, She will die quickly, but ^^ 

He paused. 

"Well ?" 

"If this woman, or Count Vasca, or some other 
special enemy is tliere, they may say that the exe- 
cutioners bungled at their work, and demahd that 
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others shall deal with you. There would be no time 
to make friends with them." 

^^So long as she dies quickly^ I care not" 

"You are a brave man. I trust all may go well 
with you." 

He held out his hand. I shook it^ and thanked 
him for all he had done. He had indeed been a 
gentle jailer. 

Then O'Eyan held out his hand. I took it for the 
sake of the past. 

"There is a long night before you," said Costa. 
^'Shall I stay with you for a while, or would you 
sooner be alone ?" 

At that moment O'Byan grasped my hand sharply. 
There was no doubt about it this time. What did he 
mean? 

"I would be alone," I said. 

Costa bowed ceremoniously as he left the dungeon, 
and O'Ryan, as he followed him, turned for an in- 
stant, and smiled. I was expected to understand 
something by the pressure, and by his smile I im- 
agined I had made the right answer to Costa's ques- 
tion. 

But, after all, what could the Irishman do for me, 
even if he really wished to help me at this late hour ? 
To-morrow would not be long in coming, and when it 
eame, who could help me ? Only a short night inter- 
vened I All hope of escape had long since gone from 
me. Indeed, I had no desire to escape without Daria. 
Could I trust the executioners to fulfill their prom- 
ise? If they kept their word, Daria's sufferings 
would soon be over, and mine — A sudden fear 
took possession of me, which made my limbs shake 
as though the palsy were in them. Death must come, 
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but the uncertainty of his time and method of coming 
rob him of half his terrors. I knew the time and 
method, and why should I not confess that my cour- 
age failed me for a while? For an hour — it may 
have been more — ^fear shook me. My enemies would 
have rejoiced could they have spied upon me during 
that time. Then my will power returned to steady 
me, and I paced my dungeon until I was sensible of 
no quiver in the firmness of my steps, until I could 
have held, extended to the full length of my arm, a 
glass filled to the brim steadily. Certain that the 
attack was over, I lay down on my couch hoping to 
sleep. 

I did sleep; how long I cannot tell, but a touch 
suddenly awoke me. 

"Hush !" said a voice in my ear. 

The dungeon was pitch dark. I could see no one. 

"Who is it V 

"Dennis O'Kyan. I haven't time to answer many 
questions. Listen to me. It's your only chance, and 
it's a poor one, but it may just serve." 

"Can I trust you ?" 

"Trust me, begorra! Haven't I been working 
night and day to help you ? Hadn't I got to impress 
everybody with my hatred of you to make certain that 
I should be allowed to remain in the fortress ? One 
look of pity, one false move on my part, and I should 
not have been able to be here to-night" 

"You deceived me," I said. 

"You should have known me better." 

"I may be a fool, but you must forgive me if I axi 
a little skeptical now." 

"My dear fellow, you are a fool. YouVe splendid 
courage, but you're deficient in cunning. Listen to 
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me. The night you escaped from Yadasara I helped 
you, though you didn't Imow it I led a howling mob 
after you, it's true, but I led them around every 
wrong corner I could. I talked loudly about your 
villainy to me. Had I not done so you would prob- 
ably have been arrested quietly. As it was, they at- 
tempted to do it publicly, and you got the only chance 
there was of getting away. I did more shouting than 
running when I followed." 

"You are a good actor." 

"When you were hard pressed upon the stairs, I 
rushed at you. They knew that I had an account to 
settle with you, so let me pass. There was your 
chance again. It was impossible for us both to get 
away. It would not have been good for me if you 
had escaped whilst I was whole in body, so I told you 
to wound. A less wound that you inflicted would 
have served, but let it pass." 

"I am sorry." 

'*It turns out for the best. I was left in the city, 
and since you have been a prisoner, I have been set 
to help guard you, but not allowed to come near you 
much, lest I should do you an injury." 

"You could have given me some sign." 

"With that fat Spaniard looking? Only in the 
last few days has he ceased to distrust me. Until 
then he watched me as a cat does a mouse. Costft 
has sharp eyes." 

"He has been a tender jailer." 

"Well, I grant he might have been worse. Now 
listen to me, and put out your hands to feel the 
things I have with me. It's a poor chance, I grant, 
but it's the best I can do for you. It has this merit — 
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if you fail, you will kill yourself, and that's better 
than waiting for to-morrow morning/' 

"That depends." 

"Here's a rope," said O'Ryan. "Feel it? — good. 
I'll put it on the couch, and here's the key of that 
flagstone in the corner; take it. The rope is a good 
fifty feet long." 

"Only fifty I" I exclaimed. 

"When you have opened the slcb," he went on^ 
"you will feel a ring in the side of the shoot; fasten 
the rope securely to it, and let the rope hang down." 

"But fifty feet ! What is the good of fifty feet of 
rope ?" 

"We haven't got a month to argue in," he an- 
swered, "but just about ten minutes, so you had better 
listen. I haven't done as much as I should like to 
have done, but I've managed to do more than I ex- 
pected. Below this dungeon is that of the Princess, 
with fifty feet of rope you can reach it" 

"O'Ryan !" I exclaimed. 

"It is not easy; but you're athletic enough," he 
went on. ^^The slip from this dungeon is only a few 
feet long. It then joins the main shaft that falls 
into the river — ^not quite perpendicularly, but nearly. 
You must let yourself down by the rope until you 
come to another slip resembling this, but much longer 
for the Princess's dungeon, though below this, is not 
immediately under it. You will find it a difficult 
climb up, but on your hands and knees you can do it. 
Are you clear so far ?" 

"Yes ; but will the slab in her cell be unlocked ?" 

"It will be wide open." 

"She knows that I am coming ?" 

"No. There is the weak spot in my plan. I have 
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tried to communicate with her, but I have failed. In 
her excitement she may betray you before you are 
prepared." 

"Prepared for what?" 

"She will not be alone when you arrive," he an- 
swered. "This is what happened, and the double 
dealing of others has given us our chance. At Court 
it is believed that Count Vasca is to marry the Lady 
Aldrida. They pose as lovers, and, so far as the 
lady is concerned, she believes that her future is set- 
tled. Count Vasca has no intention of marrying her. 
Not only does he mean to be King in Yadasara, but 
he means to marry the Princess if he can. His plans 
have come to a head only now. He has the King^s 
permission to interview the Princess. If he succeeds 
in obtaining her consent, she is to go free with him 
this very night. He may use what persuasion he 
will." 

"Then the King wishes to save her ?" 

"On the contrary, it is only because he feels sure 
that the Count will fail that he has given his consent 
The Count is too powerful to be refused a favor. If 
he fails, then the Princess suffers to-morrow in the 
manner you know of. The King has promised Lady 
Aldrida that. So the Princess will be out of the way, 
but that is not aU. The King has deeper plans. He 
has only to tell Lady Aldrida what the Count has 
done to make her hate the Count as much as she now 
professes to love him. She knows Vasca better than 
any one else does probably, and if she were to speak, 
his schemes would fall to pieces like a house of cards. 
The King is not so easily fooled as they imagine." 

"The Count goes to the Princess to-night He 
may be there even now." 
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^^He is not He has an elaborate scheme which is 
arranged in every detail. He will use persuasion. 
He will play upon her fears. For that purpose he 
will unlock the slab to show her the death road she is 
to take to-morrow. He will probably attempt to take 
her even without her consent, or he might kill her if 
she refuses him too contemptuously. He has a pas- 
sion for her — a real passion, VerralL For her sake, 
I believe he would forget all his ambitions." 

"But without her consent, how can he present her 
to the King V 

"Whether he succeeds or not, he has no intention 
of going to the King. He will leave the fortress with 
her, and go straight to the city gate. He will go the 
way you must have gone the night you escaped. A 
boat is lying hard by the great rock. He will cross 
the river, and before dawn will be in the woods which 
lie to the south. There is a woodcutter's cottage 
there, and horses will be waiting for him.'' 

"He means to leave Drussenland ?" I asked. 

O'Ryan smiled. 

"No. To-morrow the revolution will commence. 
Half the city is Vasca's already." 

"The Princess will not consent," I said, after a 
pause. 

"Yet Vasca must succeed to-night," said O'Ryan 
slowly ; "the Vasca I am thinking of. The Count will 
be alone with the Princess, and will have the keys 
of the dungeon. You will enter, and you will kill 
him. Take his cloak, and hat, and sword. Then 
drag his body to the slip, and let it go. Use expedi- 
tion. Open the door, and walk out of the fortress. 
Do not speak if you can help it; your voice might 
betray you. As you go through lie city you will be 
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watched, but have no fear ; they will be watching to 
see that you come to no harm. They are your 
friends. The city gate will open for you at a sign, 
and you are free to make the best of your way to the 
woods. Get to the woods speedily." 

"That will not be difficult I went to the wood- 
cutter's cottage before. The woman there hid me 
when I was pursued." 

"That is good. You will not lose time in finding 
it I shall be waiting there with horses. You may 
depend that they shall be fleet ones." 

"And afterwards ?" 

"Unless you are delayed, by dawn we should be 
well on our way towards the place where you entered 
this infernal country. We must trust to luck to find 
the way out. If we fail, and are hard pressed, we 
will just put our horses into full gallop for the first 
ravine that offers, and leap into space and another 
world. We must not be retaken. Now do you thor- 
oughly imderstand ?" 

"Yes. When do I go?" 

"You will presently hear the guard changed in the 
Torridor without Then tie your rope securely, and 
descend. Here is a sword. See that you do not drop 
it as you go down. Do not go before your time, 
or you will ruin everything. Don't be too courteoua 
witii Vasca. I see no need to face him if you can 
conveniently nm him through the back." 

"He might kill me." 

"Exactly. I don't want you to run any risk," re- 
plied O'Ryan. "Once he hired an assasin to stab 
you in the dark; just remember that, and slay him 
like you would a mad dog. Now I must go." 

"Shall I be visited again to-night ?" 
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"No." 

"The raising of the slab will not make much noise, 
will it r 

"Eaise it carefully, and you will not be heard. 
Now, good-bye, and good luck." 

We grasped each other's hands, and he left me. 

It was a weary waiting for me. The difficulties 
before me seemed to grow to huge proportions as I 
sat idly thinking about them. There was not one 
'difficulty to overcome, but a long series of them. In 
any one of them the slightest false step would mean 
ruin not only to me, but also to the woman I loved. 
In the dark I tested the rope foot by foot, and I 
'examined the blade which O'Kyan had left with me. 
It was a keen weapon, evenly balanced in the hand, a 
weapon to honestly fight a man with. To run a man 
through the back with it seemed putting it to an 
ill use. It would doubtless be safer to take O'Kyan's 
advice; but could I do it? It was too much like 
murder. 

Suddenly I heard the guard changed. The time 
had come, and my heart beat faster. I waited until 
the sound of the men's measured tread had died away 
down the corridor, and then I went to the slab. A 
dozen fears took hold of me at that moment. O'Kyan 
might have given me the wrong key. The rope 
might be too short. The Count might have changed 
his plans and time of coming. Indeed, my hand 
trembled as I put the key into its hole. 

It turned easily, and the next moment I had raised 
the slab. 

The dungeon was pitch dark. I had to be careful 
not to slip into the hole. I could hear the swish of 
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the river far below me — a noisy sound it was, coming 
up through the shaft 

I found the ring, and to it I tied the rope. I 
tested the security of the knots at least half a dozen 
times before I let the rope go. It swung out to ita 
length with a jerk. I fastened the sword tightly 
round me, and Uien I stood for a moment. It was a 
short prayer I muttered — ^too short, perhaps, for the 
great matter I was entering upon, but it was an 
earnest one. 

Once more I pulled the rope, and could detect no 
give in the knots or in the ring. Then I sat upon 
the edge of the slip, and grasping the rope with both 
hands, let myself go, dropping to my full length. 

It was the way that only dead men took, yet I, a 
living one, was about to take it 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

HOW THE OOUNT OBUSHED HIS ENEMIES 

It had seemed pitch dark in the dtmgeoii; yet I 
hung in a greater blackness, and could discern the 
opening above my head. I wasted no time now I 
had begun my journey. It was simply a matter of 
sliding down the slip, and steadying myself by the 
rope. This was easy enough. It was a different 
thing altogether when my legs went out into space, 
and I was hanging down the main shaft It was not 
a perpendicular wall, but this hardly made the de- 
scent less difficult. I had to keep myself away from 
the side with my feet, and go very slowly down. Even 
then I could not altogether prevent my hands from 
being grazed as the rope jerked with every foot I 
descended. I was most anxious not to injure my 
hands, as there was grave work for them to do 
shortly. 

I am not a nervous climber, and I never doubted 
the ability of my arms to support my weight, but my 
nerves were not at their normal strength. I had been 
a prisoner for a long time; I had gone through ter- 
rible excitement, and the contemplation of what I 
was about to attempt naturally strung my nerves up 
to an intense pitch. I was painfully conscious of the 
water booming dismally below me, and that only the 
strength of my muscles and of a rope were between 
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me and a terrible death. I tried not to think of it — 
tried to concentrate my mind on the work immedi- 
ately in hand, and as so constantly happens when a 
great eflFort is needed to concentrate the thoughts, I 
found myself wandering, thinking of all sorts of 
things with which just now I had nothing to do. As 
I went slowly down, I remembered how I had prom- 
ised to find the treasure that lay hidden in Drussen- 
land — had even led them to suppose that it was buried 
in the great stronghold -of the country, in this yery 
fortress. I laughed to myself; yet there were many 
niches in these blank walls where it might be hidden. 
Long ago, perhaps, some venturous spirit had taken 
his life in his hands, and gone the same journey as I 
was upon, although not upon the same errand. He 
may have gone to hide a treasure, and I — I found no 
jewels or golden pieces, yet in Drussenland I found 
a treasure. 

I went more warily. I must have traversed nearly 
the fifty feet of rope; yet my feet had always met 
the wall I had come to no other hole, no other slip 
joining the main shaft As this fact flashed across 
me, I wondered for a moment if O^Kyan had deceived 
me. I dared not dwell upon the thought. No, I had 
deceived myself. I could not yet have come down 
fifty feet. Hand over hand I went down, first feeling 
the rope with my feet to make certain that I was not 
at the end of it, then feeling the wall, not to miss the 
opening I sought for. Hand over hand, then my feet 
dangling below me — ^there was no more rope. For an 
instant I felt inclined to let go and f aU to death, so 
ending my troubles. Then I went up hand over hand 
in desperate haste, and having got the rope between 
my knees again, I hung, swinging, and steadied 
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myself to think. Either I had missed the hole or 
O'Byan was mistaken ; the rope was not long enough. 
Perhaps it was because the first solution was the most 
acceptable that I believed it to be the correct one. 
I took courage and climbed upwards^ stretching my 
legs to right and left searching for the hole. I might 
have missed it even then had I not heard a sound 
that made me listen intently. Yes, it was distinct 
from the hissing of the water below me, the murmur 
of a man's voice. Was it above me in the dungeon 
I had escaped from ? If so, I had only to wait a few 
moments. I should feel the rope jerked, or else it 
would be cut, and so an end to me. I hung, waiting, 
and still in a dull monotone the voice went on. 
Suddenly a little below me, and to my left, the rocky 
wall seemed to grow luminous, a flickering light that 
shone for a moment, then died, then shone again. 

"Is that a good way out of life ?" 

The voice sounded low, yet the words were distinct. 
The light flickered, and then slowly went out I 
lowered myself to the level where it had been, and 
then, holding the rope with one hand, worked my 
way along t£e face of the wall with the other. I 
made slow progress, but presently I grasped the side 
of the slip. Cautiously I felt for the floor of it with 
my foot After some minutes I succeeded in finding 
it, but it was, if anything, at a sharper angle than the 
slip from my dungeon. How to get a footing upon 
it was a matter for consideration. As it was, I had to 
hold on to the side of the slip to prevent the rope 
swinging back with me, for instead of being directly 
imder my dungeon, as O'Ryan had led me to suppose, 
this opening was a good ten feet to one side of it 
Fortunately the walls of it were rough hewn, and 
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dinging to the rope with my knees and feet, I 
managed to drag myself inwards with my hands, my 
nails and fingers suffering in the operation. By let- 
ifing the rope slide between my knees gradually as 
1 advanced, I brought myself to the floor some feet 
from the edge of the slip. I chose the spot, and then 
dropped forwards on my hands and knees. The re- 
leased rope swung back and was gone. There was 
no return now. I had dropped very cautiously, and 
all my energy had been centered on what I was doing. 
Now I was aware that above me, at the top of the 
steep ascent, there was a light. O'Eyan had not 
deceived me. The trap in the dungeon was open. 
No doubt it was the fact of some one approaching 
the trap with a torch a few moments before which 
had enabled me to discover the opening. 

I lay quite still for some minutes and listened. I 
could hear the sound of voices, but I could not catch 
the words. They were speaking very low, or it 
seemed so from my position, so low, indeed, that 
I wondered if Daria, terrified at the prospect of 
to-morrow, were inclined to yield to this villain's 
pleading. If she did, how could I blame her? I 
was a doomed man, a fast prisoner, so far as she 
knew. With me no happiness could be in store for 
her. Might not this consideration make her yield at 
last to save herself from a hideous death ? Why was 
I wasting the precious moments ? I began to draw 
myself up cautiously, taking care that my sword 
should not clatter upon the stone. More than once 
I slipped backwards; but at last I was so close to 
the opening that I could see into the dungeon. Had 
I raised my head a little too high, I might have been 
seen; but I was careful. I steadied myself by the 
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side of the wall^ hardly daring to breathe^ yet feeling 
confident that I should not be discovered^ unless I 
betrayed myself by a sound. 

There was a pillar in the middle of the dungeon, 
supporting the low-vaulted roof , and in a ring in the 
pillar a torch was fixed. A breeze from the open 
trap caught the flame, making it flicker weirdly and 
cast strange shadows. On a couch at the foot of 
the pillar sat Daria, her hands clasped in her lap. 
Whether she was pale or not, I could not see, for the 
burning torch cast a red glow upon her face. She 
hardly seemed to listen to Vasca, who was standing 
close to her, talking rapidly. He was evidently just 
finishing some argument as I began my silent part in 
the conversation, 

"I have been ambitious. I have deceived you. I 
crave your pardon. I have not done it for myself 
alone. Then you might use harsh words to me. I 
have done it for you. My love has spurred me on. 
A man stops not to think overmuch* when love grips 
his heart You rewarded me not with a word or look 
more kind than you gave to other knights, when I 
served you. I have taken strange means, perhaps, to 
make you think of me.^' 

"That is true. Count Vasca. Very strange means.'* 

How calmly she spoke. 

"I was justified. You are a strange woman, not 
easily wooed or won. Have I not risked life, honor, 
everything for you?'* 

"Have you ?" 

"Aye — everything." 

"I asked no sacrifice.** 

"You should not blame.** 

"Have I accused you ?** she asked indijfferently. 
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'Tour manner has. You accuse me, knowing but 
tialf the tale. Look jou, opportunities came to me^ 
and in desperation I seized them. Outside Yadasara 
I was powerless, but in the city I had many friends. 
They would make me King. It has been your am- 
bition to reign in Yadasara. I remembered that; 
but alone I hiew you could not do so. These war- 
riors are of rougher sort than served you, men who 
care not to own allegiance to a woman. Their 
King must be a warrior — ^a leader who can ride with 
them knee to knee to the charge, and can wield as 
strong or a stronger sword than any of them. I boast 
not, but in me they found such a leader. Now your 
ambition may be realized." 

"You are not a king.'* 

"To-night, no; to-morrow — ^^ he broke off excit- 
edly. "Say that you will be Queen of Yadasara, my 
Queen, and now, this instant, this dungeon door is 
open to you. In a few hours you shall have the na- 
tion at your feet craving your favors. Your word 
shall bring death or grant life. Your will shall be 
law in Drussenland, and he who speaks, the himiblest 
yet the happiest of your slaves." 

"A pleasing prospect, most easily spoken of." 

He missed the sarcasm in her voice. 

"It is true. To-morrow, at this time, I shall be 
King. The last obstacle is overthrown." 

"You play a double game, Count Vasca," she said 
severely. "You betrayed me, whom you professed to 
serve ; you would now betray him to whom you have 
transferred your allegiance." 

"For your sake," he answered. *T)o not forget 
that" 

'Tor my sake ?" 
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"You are a Princess in Drussenland; you would 
be Queen. As your knight, I could but draw a good 
sword in your service ; as a King, I can give you my 
hand to help you mount the throne you covet.'' 

"I have ceased to covet a throne. To-morrow I 
die." 

"Never by my wilL I am here to save you. By 
the King's permission I am here. If I can win your 
consent to be my wife, he has promised you life and 
freedom. Even so. far is Count Vasca powerful But 
I have a far greater aim. Consent, and we will leave 
this dungeon and the city. Before nightfall to-mor- 
row Yadasara will be in our hands, the King our 
prisoner. Even in this dungeon shall he lodge if so 
you will it. It wants but the sharp note of a trumpet 
to call half the city to my baimer. Whether you live 
or die cannot alter that now." 

"Is it not dangerous to confess such treason to 
mer 

"I love you. In love there is no treason." 

"You love me?" 

She had listened to him and answered him without 
raising her eyes until now. As she asked the question, 
she looked straight at him. 

"As my life," he answered. 

And, to do him full justice, I believe he spoke 
truly. 

"Then let the trimipet sound at daybrefak. Eevo- 
lution will shake the city, and I shall be saved." 

He paused a moment. 

"The fortress is not yet in my hands, else had I 
not been forced to gain the King's permission before 
I came to you. I cannot save you unless you come 



•with me. From this dungeon the King protects us, 
afterwards my friends — ^your subjects." 

"And Sir Verrall r 

"Him I cannot save. I would have done so if I 
could, but it is impossible. My followers demand his 
death, as they do the death of all those who have 
been brought into this land to fight for hire. He is 
a foreigner — ^a brave man, I grant — still, a foreigner. 
Why trouble about him ?" 

"You are afraid to spare him." 

"Afraid ! That is a strange word to use of one who 
has so long carried his life in his hand for your 
sake." 

"Of one who turned his hand against those who 
honored me," she said quietly. 

"I have pleaded for the knight's life, but to no 
purpose. My followers demand his death." 

"You have so much power, it should be sufficient 
to demand his life. Ah, Count Vasca! it is easy to 
speak a tale when there is no one nigh to proclaim it 
false." 

"You would not bring such an accusation against 
me if you knew all. I am powerless in this matter." 

"Yet you will be King to-morrow, so you tell me." 

"Aye, as surely as that torch begins to bum low 
and shows that time clamors for your answer." 

He spoke in a different tone. I perceived that his 
patience was nearly exhausted. 

"My answer is no," she said firmly. 

"Eemember to-morrow." 

"Could any one have less difficulty in remembering 
it than I?" 

"The rack is a cruel companion. Princess. Were 
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I the greatest villain in DruBsenland, yet should I be 
a gender comrade than the rack." 

^^The rack kills the body. A villain would break 
my heart" 

^Time is meaningless when in the rack's em- 
brace/' he answered. ^^Every second is an hour when 
agony thrills through every nerve. You may live for 
bouri^ and hours in such a case mean a lifetime." 

^^Yet I shall die honestly, loving a true man. Can 
a lif etime, be it of hours or years, be better spent ?" 

^You love this foreign d<^ ?" 

^As my own soul." 

She rose to her feet as she said it. 

My time had nearly come. Cautiously I felt that 
my sword was loose in its scabbard. The Count's 
back was towards me, yet could I not take O'Ryan's 
advice. Though my enemy would be an assassin, 
jet could not I. Should I be less courageous than 
the woman who loved me, who preferred to suffer a 
horrible death rather than be false to me ? I should 
be unworthy of such love were I to strike from be- 
hind. 

"The torch bums low. Think once more." 

I wondered how he intended to take her without 
her consent, as O'Ryan had said he nught do. Would 
he attempt to drug her ? 

Suddenly he drew his sword. Was he about to 
wound her, and thus secure her i 

Still I waited. 

He stirred the torch into a brighter flame with the 
point of his weapon. 

"See, I make the time as long as possible," he said 
defiantly. 
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He appeared now not to care what her answer was. 
He had pleaded for favor, now his action offered one. 

"Though all the torches in Drussenland were here, 
and each one were lighted from the dying flame of 
another, yet thrit time would not suflSce to make me 
change," said Daria slowly. "In a few hours I shall 
be free from this land of traitors, free in a land where 
only honest men and women are, in a land where love 
and mercy are as twin sisters walking together, and 
where there is peace past all the priests have told us^ 
of. There with a true knight shall I walk. I believe^ 
I know, that the God who looks down upon us will 
give me strength to bear what is before me. A weak 
woman in the protection of an all-strong God can 
defy the world and every pain it holds, as I defy it 
and them. Go, Count Vasca, go. You are a double 
traitor. See that I do not betray you when the rack 
cracks these limbs of mine." 

"I will see to that," he answered harshly. "Your 
folly shall neither kill my ambition nor make md 
careless. Perhaps it is for my own saf-^ty — perhaps 
pity for you, I hardly know which — ^but the rack shall 
not hurt you. You shall make an easier end. There 
lies the death road. You shall take it to-night." 

He threw his cloak back from his shoulder to give 
his sword-arm freedom. Whether he meant to kill 
her I shall never know. My time had come. 

Daria sprang towards him. 

"For that I thank you. You could do me no greater 
service." 

She clutched the bosom of her dress with both 
hands and tore it open, showing her white flesh. 

"Strike, and strike deep I" 
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His moment of surprise was my moment of oppor- 
tunity. I drew myself up, and stood in the dungeon, 
sword in hand. Daria turned with a low cry. The 
Count with an oath pushed her aside, so that she fell 
upon the couch, and rushed at me. I remembered 
that the trap was just behind me, and I stepped aside 
as our blades met 

"You must crush your enemy now, Count It is 
your last chance," I hissed. "The road you were to 
take to-night, I take. The death way is for you." 

He did not answer. His eyes were fixed on mine, 
his sword flashed with mine. It was to be a duel to 
the death. We both knew that. He tried to force 
me back towards the hole. I tried to make him 
change ground with me. We neither of us succeeded, 
yet he had the advantage, for the flickering torch was 
before me, and spoilt my sight somewhat Twice, 
thrice, he made a sudden effort to finish the matter, 
once almost breaking through my guard. My hands 
were sore with my climbing. My weapon was not so 
certain in my hand as I could have wished. Again 
he made an effort, which nearly succeeded. The 
point of his weapon touched my arm, and the blood 
showed. The Count smiled. The next moment I 
had touched him, and there ensued a fierce encounter 
for a few moments. I succeeded in getting roimd 
him. Now his back was towards the trap, the torch- 
light in his eyes. Now the advantage was with me. 
Whether it was the light that troubled him, or that 
his courage failed him, I do not know, but he fought 
less freely. Time after time he only just managed 
to keep my point from his breast, and unconsciously 
he drew nearer to the hole. Once or twice his eyes 
left mine for an instant — ^a bad sign — but it did not 
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make me careless. Not for a moment did I forget the 
man with whom I had to deal. 

Suddenly he attacked me more fiercely than before. 
/*King!" I heard him utter between his teeth. Well 
could I understand him. His schemes were ripe. 
To-morrow Yadasara would be his if only he could 
slay me. His swordsmanship was not equal to his. 
f (Bsrocityj or perhaps he underrated my skill. I 
watched him, and I grew calmer. I waited until hi^ 
heel was at the edge of the trap. Now I prepared to 
strike and end it, but once more he escaped me. He 
forced me back across the dungeon until my foot- 
touched the wall, and he laughed. It was a strange? 
laugh, such as few men laugh^ for it ended in sll 
gurgling sigh almost like the soimd a pipe gives a? 
the last of the water runs out. For the end had 
come. My blade had passed right through him. He 
threw up his arms and staggered back, falling beside 
the hole. 

I went to him. 

"He is dead.^' 

"Clinton 1'' 

Daria was beside me. 

"My love,^' I said, kissing her, ^%rget that name 
for a while. We will go. I know the road. The 
danger is over." 

"But you, you " 

"I am the Count for to-night." 

I took the cloak from the dead man and threw it 
round me. I took his sword and put it on instead of 
my own, and I drew his hat well over my eyes. 

"Here is the key,'? I said, drawing it from the 
doak. "Stay. In case they should enter the dungeon 
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when we are gone, and should find that — ^it would 
betray us.** 

I took the dead man by his limp arms, and drew 
him to the edge of the trap. Then I let him go, and 
he slid noiselessly out of sight 

"Now come.** 

Her arm was in mine, and I was fitting the key 
in the lock, when there was a roar of voices in the 
corridor without 

" Vasca ! The traitor I The traitor, Vasca !** 

"The Kingl** whispered Daria. 

I, too, thought I recognized the Eang*8 voice. 

A thimdering knock came at the door. 

"Open in the King's name I** 

"We are lost,** said Daria calmly. 

I drew my sword and threw off the doak. At 
least I might die fighting. 

"CUnton.** 

"My love?** 

"Kiss me.** 

"Open, open I** they shouted without 

"Kiss me.** 

I kissed her, one long kiss. 

"Now kill me,** she said. 

Perhaps the request put the thought into my head. 

"You do not fear death ?** 

"No.** 

"Not death with me ?** 

"Better with you if it could be so.** 

"It can. That way.** 

I pointed to the trap. 

"Only dead men take it, they say, and lie still in 
the river-bed. Yet one dead man rose to the surface, 
^e might rise alive. It is a poor chance, but if death 
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oomes it will find us in each other's arms. It is bet- 
ter than waiting for to-morrow/* 

She shuddered a little. Then she took my hands. 

"I am ready/* she said. 

"Quickly I" 

The knocks upon the dungeon door were continu- 
ous. They no longer cried "Openl"; they were 
breaking the door down. 

I sat down on the edge of the trap^ even on the 
spot where a few moments before the dead Count had 
rested. It was a strange mockery^ the dead man firsts 
the living afterwards. 

"Sit beside me," I said to Daria. "Now put your 
arms round me so, now you feet between mine, so. 
Do not struggle. To fall straight is our only chance. 
My darling, I love you, I love you I" 

Our lips met. 

"It is time. In another moment the door will be 



in." 



I shuffled over the edge as I spoke, holding with 
one hand. 

"You are ready «" 

"Yes 1" 

"Nowl" 

I let go mj bold| and we slipped downwards. 
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OHAPTEE XXXV 

THE WAT THAT DEAD HEIT TAKE 

The brave woman in my arms uttered no sound as 
we went downwards, slowly at first, but quickening 
our pace almost immediately. I felt her arms tighten 
roimd me a little, that was all. I had said that pos- 
sibly we might rise to the surface alive, but I did 
not for a moment expect it. We might rise, probably 
should, sooner or later, locked still, perhaps, in each 
other's arms, to be the sport of those currents, even 
as the dead man was that night I had escaped from 
Yadasara. I had no hope of life, but the death 
towards which we rushed was a far easier one than 
the morrow would have brought us. And we were 
together. Surely half the bitterness of death is the 
parting. I thought of Aldrida's words, how we 
should lie together in the river-bed. Partly would 
her words come true, but we had escaped the diabol- 
ical horrors she had prepared for us. 

It is difficult now to tell what my sensations were 
as we slid towards the main shaft, whether, indeed, I 
had any sensations at all. When a man lives to look 
back upon some terrible danger he has passed 
through, he is apt to believe that such-and-such 
thoughts and fears were his at the time, whereas they 
have really come afterwards, have accreted to the 
episode by reason of the oft-telling or much-thinking 
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of the tale. He unconsciously draws upon his im- 
agination. As a matter of f act^ thought is practically 
paralyzed at such a moment But one thing I am 
certain I did remember^ and if at first there had 
been a faint hope that we might live, this memory 
effectually killed it. The main shaft, although not 
quite perpendicular, was at a sharp angle from the 
slip. At the end of the slip we should shoot out, and 
altibough we should not fall direct into the water, 
we should strike the shaft many feet lower down 
probably, a worse fate even than the other; but the 
worst fate of all 'we had left behind, and we had 
cheated our enemies. I must have smiled, I think, as 
I thought of it 

Then we shot over. Not a sound came from 
Daria. We went over as we had started to slide, I 
think, feet first. I suppose, if a man has a moment 
to think when falling, his natural effort would be to 
double himself up. Neither of us could do that. We 
so held each other that practically we fell extended to 
full length. Sometimes I have ^bought that this fact 
saved us, but it is impossible to say. Of one thing I 
am certain — clinging to some one helps a fall. It is 
like having a support Had my rope been longer, I 
should probably have descended lower than I did in 
my search for ihe opening, and I should have made a 
discovery which would have been useful. The main 
shaft, although nearly perpendicular at first, went at 
a steadier incline some feet below the slip. It was 
steep, too steep for anybody thrown there to lodge 
upon it, but it was an incline — ^the body would slide 
down, not fall. 

I do not remember whether I was conscious of 
striking the top of the rocky incline or not, but I 
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believe I was. We must have struck it at an angle 
which saved our limbs. I was conscious of being 
still whole in body. My arm protected Daria's head. 
My own, I suppose, I had sense enough to raise 
a little. The way was rough and uneven. I have 
thought since that this shaft was originally a strata 
of softer material in the heart of the rock, and that 
those who had originally made this death-way had 
followed it, since the working was easy. It is the 
only explanation I can find for the fact that after 
falling almost sheer for the first few feet, it should 
suddenly change. Possibly nobody in Yadasara 
knew how the shaft fell. It had been built centuries 
ago, and it was knowledge hardly worth the rem^n- 
bering, since that way oiJy dead men took. 

Down 1 Down I Faster and faster. Still feet first, 
I believe. Some moments I feel sure I was conscious, 
at others I was not. I seem to remember that our 
speed increased, that loose dust got into my fast- 
closed eyes. I seemed to cling closer to Daria as if 
in some way she were protecting me. I seem to re- 
member hearing the sound of the swirling water 
coming nearer and nearer imtil it roared like con- 
tinuous thimder, and then a swift plunge to death. 

Then came a blank. I have no recollection what- 
ever of what happened from the moment we plunged 
into the water until I awoke suddenly, out of a faint, 
it may have been, to feel a cold wind upon my face, 
and to draw into my lungs half-a-dozen long breaths 
of it They were drawn in rapid succession, and then 
I felt the water close over my head again. I put out 
my arms to struggle, and a weight began to slip from 
me. I was fully conscious in a moment, and closed 
one arm again only just in time to prevent Daria 
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slipping from my grasp. I had forgotten her — ^proof 
enough how deep my faint had been, although, per- 
chance, it was of short duration. With my other 
arm I lashed out, and we rose to the surface. How 
the end of that awful journey had been accomplished, 
I do not know, nor from what point in the great rock 
we had shot into the river. Above me was a black 
heaven, sparsely studded with stars, around me 
swirling and hissing waters, and in my arms a dead 
woman, or I thought so. A sigh drawn forth by the 
cold night air that fanned her wet cheek relieved me. 
She was not dead. We had risen to the surface, 
alive. Surely now the danger was past. The hissing 
waters nearly covering me again, warned me that at 
least there was one more struggle. Alone I had only 
just succeeded in saving myself that other time ; how 
could I hope to do it now with this woman in my 
arms? We were close imder the great rock, and I 
recollected that O'Byan had said a boat lay there 
ready for Count Vasca. If I could reach it I could 
cross the river more easily. I turned upon my back, 
and with considerable difficulty shifted Daria's posi- 
tion imtil she lay upon my chest With one hand I 
steadied her, and with the other and my legs I struck 
out for the shore, close beside the rock. I knew what 
a terrible struggle it was with the waters in mid- 
stream. I dared not attempt it, burdened as I was. 
Fortunately for us the waters on this side, though 
running rapidly, had no swirling current in them. 
I had but to keep afloat and steer myself with my 
free arm and feet I approached close to the bank, 
and there, straining at the painter, was a boat, the 
water lapping noisily from its bows. Fortunately the 
rope which held it was long. There was room for 



me to pass underneath it between the bows of the 
boat and the bank. This I did, and as I shot under 
I seized the rope. My pull brought the boat towards 
me^ and the water swirling round it, together with a 
frantic effort on my part, brought me to the bank. 

It may be remembered that when before I had 
crossed the river, I had gone at once into deep water; 
but here there was a foothold, so that I coi^d stand 
up, the water to my waist only. I was, indeed, 
fortunate to hit upbn such a place, for it is no easy 
matter to get into a boat from the water without help, 
let alone getting an insensible person into it, which 
is well-night impossible. 

I had to use force to unclasp Daria's arms from my 
necL Perhaps I hurt her a little, for she sighed 
again. Standing in the water, I lifted her into the 
boat, then working my hands along the gunwale to 
the stem, I got in myself. It was a comparatively 
easy matter to wrench the rope from its fastening on 
the bank, and the next moment we were drifting 
sharply down the stream. Not yet had I time to at- 
tend to Daria. I seized the oars and worked hard to 
get across, making slow headway, but drifting a great 
deal. 

Now this has taken a long time to tell ; but I sup* 
post many minutes could not have elapsed from the 
moment I had let go of the edge of the slip from 
Daria's dungeon to that when I drove the boat's nose 
into the opposite bank of the river. Of immediate 
pursuit I had no fear. Probably they would not go 
to my dungeon until the morning. It was Coimt 
Vasca they sought, and those who attempted to follow 
after him, even if they knew the way he was to take, 
would have to fight their way out of the city. O'Ryan 
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had told me that friends were watching over the 
Count's safety that night That some one had be- 
trayed Vasca would probably only precipitate the 
revolution by a few hours. Strange that the success 
with which the Coimt had arranged his plans should 
be the means of our safety. 

I lifted Daria from the boat^ and laid her on the 
bank. Then I let the boat go down-stream. It had 
served me well, it would be ill if its presence should 
tell tales of me at dawn to-morrow. 

Then I looked to Daria, and even as I bent over 
her she opened her eyes. 

"My love I" I whispered. "We are safe." 

A smile flickered about her lips for a moment, then 
her eyes closed. I think she was no longer in a 
faint. It seemed much like the sleep of a little child 
to me. I judged that she had, at any rate, sustained 
no great injury, and I stretched myself. Not until 
that moment was I aware how exhausted and bruised 
I was. Whilst the necessity for doing existed, my 
muscles acted mechanically almost; now my arms 
dropped in weariness to my side, and the disposition 
to He down and sleep came over me. Even the cold 
night wind and my dripping clothes were insufficient 
to arouse me. 

"I must not fail now," I said to myself. "I must 
be doing again, and I shall forget the weariness." 

It was absolutely necessary to reach the woods as 
quickly as possible. I took Daria in my arms. How 
heavy she was! I staggered as I went, and I fear 
hers was no comfortable resting-place. Many times 
since have I lifted her up, and thought how light she 
was. 

I should never have reached the woods had I had 
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to carry her all the way. She roused up presently/ 
which is hardly to be wondered at, what with the 
cold and the jolting. 

I set her on her feet She must have been less 
bruised than I, for she walked more easily than I 
did. 

"Clinton 1" 

We went on in silence^ our hands clasped. The 
rest of the journey to the woodcutter's hut she helped 
me far more than I helped her. I should have fallen 
from sheer exhaustion^ and slept, had she not been 
with me. 

It was by a lucky chance — ^no, I have used the 
words before; it was no chance, it was Providence, 
surely — ^by Providence we reached the woods at a 
point not far from the hut; by Providence, also, that 
O^Ryan, growing impatient, had come to look for us. 

"Clinton, there is some one in the woods dose to 
us," Daria whispered suddenly. 

I was alert in a moment Approaching danger 
aroused me as nothing else could. I stood still and 
listened, and Daria slipped her arm through mine. 

There was a shout 

"Vascal^' 

For one moment I hesitated. Then I answered — 

"O'Eyanl^' 

There was a crackling of the branches, and the 
Irishman stood in the path before us. 

"You have been long." 

"We are here," I answered. 

"Why, man, that is not like your voice. What 
has happened ?" And he caught hold of me. ^^et, 
too. The boat was there." 
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"Yes, but — ^we did not oome the way we intended. 
Oive me some wine. I am thoroughly done.'^ 

I should have fallen had he not held me, but the 
wine refreshed me. 

"A little rest, and I shall be all right,'' I said. 

"Best must wait We cannot stay here. Your 
Highness is wet, too.'' And O'Byan offered her the 
fla^ "You must tell me what has happened as we 
go. I had hoped to be on our way before this. 
Already the stars are out, and a light bar is across 
the west Oome, Verrall^ one more effort. The 
horses are dose at hand."> 

^'Must we start at once J" 

"Yes, at once." 

The wine did me good. I took a longer draught 
of it than would have been good for me at any ol^er 
time. It drove the cold out, and the blood began to 
leap through my veins again. 

In tbe saddle I felt a new man, and, with Daria 
between us, we began our journey. 

The day dawned as we galloped onwards. We did 
not talk. iKTeither Daria or I had inclination to do 
so, and O'Byan, I think, kept his eye upon both of us 
lest we should become exhausted, and fall from our 
saddles* 

The sun was hot as we began to climb the lower 
hills, and then O'Byan called a halt 

"An hour's sleep for you both, and then we will 
go on again. See, yonder is Yadasara; the sun 
catches the ramparts on the rock summit I will 
watch while you sleep." 

Side by side Daria and I lay on the green turf. 
Her hand f^U upon mine, and I clasped it After 
that I remembered no more. 
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When O^Ryan succeeded in rousing me, I found 
that Daria was sitting beside me lookmg ahnost her- 
self again, though in a somewhat draggled condition. 

"I said one hour. You have slept three," said 
O'Eyan. "I awoke the Princess more easily." 

"I am a new man," I said, rising. 

"Her Highness has told me how you came last 
night. Faith, it is a marvel that you are here now." 

"We expected death," I answered. "But the death 
we went to was better than waiting for to-day. Is it 
time we were in the saddle again ?" 

"There is little need of hurry, I think. Come to 
the top of this rising ground." 

I followed him. He pointed towards Yadasara. 

A great cloud hung over the plain, and as I looked 
a flame shot up from the midst of the cloud, and then 
another. 

"Fire," I said. 

"They are too busy to think of you this day. The 
revolution has commenced." 

"Vasca was to be King to-day." 

"Aye. His followers are probably wondering why 
he does not come to lead them." 

I thought of the dungeon-slide, and shuddered. I 
thought of all those I had known in Drussenland, of 
Walen, of Jasar, of Costa, and Lady Aldrida. I re- 
membered all I had gone through in this strange land. 

"Is it time to mount ? It would be hard to be cap- 
tured now." 

Daria's soft voice and her clinging arm recalled me 
to the present 

"It is time." 

"In your country we will forget this." 



"I shall never forget it,^* I answered. "You will 
be with me. How shall I ever forget ?" 

Eor ^iswer^ she laid her head against my shoulder 
for a moment. 

We mounted and sped onwards again, and then I 
remembered another person in Drussenland. 

"O'Eyan, where is Bridget ?" 

"In Yadasara." 

"You would not bring her ?" 

"She would have been unhappy away from the 
house by the walls." 

"She will miss you." 

"For a time — yes.'^ 

"Was she your wife ?" asked Daria. 

'TTes." 

"And you have left her ?" 

"I had no choice, your Highness. Duty came 
first." 

"The duty of saving yourself ?" she asked severely. 

"You wrong me," he answered readily. "It was 
my duty to Sir Verrall." 

She looked at me, and was silent. But she never 
quite forgave O'Byan. He had deserted a woman, 
she declared. She did not know how capable Bridget 
was of looking after herself. 

So we rode on, and no one followed us. And the 
further we went, the more our spirits lightened. 

It was far on in the afternoon when we reached the 
spot where I had first entered Drussenland, where 
O'Eyan had cried "Halt!" so stentoriously, and 
where I had found that the legend of this coimtry 
was true. I showed Daria the spot where I had 
fallen from the mountain pass, the straight black 
line, though it did not look so now, over which poor 



MuBtapha had shot out to find a new country — ^not 
the one he had for years dreamt of, but a better 
one, I trust. I showed her where my first night in 
Drussenland was spent, but we did not stop to enter 
the cavern. We rode on down the descending road 
until we were almost at the river's level. 

"It was falling water, Verrall," said O'Ryan sud- 
denly. "We must find a fall, then we shall be near 
to the end of this country." 

"We shall find it," I said confidently. 

But he did not share my confidence. He looked up 
at the mountains. 

"We must be quick, then, or we shall spend at least 
one more night in Drussenland." 

I suppose it was Daria's presence that prevented 
him. I had not heard an oath fall from his lips all 
day. He seldom mentioned the country without one. 

The road we were travelling ended almost ab- 
ruptly. A rocky barrier was before us, into the foot 
of which the river rushed noisily. A narrow path 
went up round the side of the rock. 

"The water rushes through the rock to somewhere. 
The path should lead us somewhere, too," said 
O'Eyan. 

"We will try it," I said dismounting. 

I helped Daria from her horse, and we began the 
ascent 

The path ascended for some distance, and then 
descended sharply. It was difficult to get our horses 
down. The beasts trembled, and took every step with 
caution. 

"Falling water," I said presently. 

Daria and O'Byan listened, and nodded. 

As we rounded the rock the soimd increased. It 
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increased every step we took, and suddenly the path 
widened, and we were standing upon a rocky plat- 
form. In front sheer rock rose far above us ; behind, 
save for the narrow path we had traversed, was rock ; 
to our right — ^rock, to our left — ^falling water. It 
leapt out from the rock above us in a solid mass. 
We could hear that it fell far below us, but where we 
could not see. Yet the noise was deafening. 

"I see no way out here," said O'Kyan, "and it's a 
noisy place to spend the night in." 

"I see no way either," I answered. "There is one 
consolation: if they come after us, they will hardly 
follow us here." 

So far as we could judge, we were standing mid- 
way between where the water leapt from the rock to 
where it touched the groimd below. 

Daria had not spoken. Now she drew my atten- 
tion to the fact that the water fell clear of ihe rock 
from which it sprang. 

"May there not be a way behind it ?" she suggested. 

"I remember how close it sounded when I came 
into Drussenland," said O'Kyan excitedly. "Your 
Highness may be right" 

"Were you moimted when you came t" I asked. 

"No; on foot, but there were horses. We were 
led up a path, and then our eyes were bandaged. I 
remember it was a short journey after that" 

"This must be the entrance to Drussenland," said 
Daria. 

"Faith, it's the way out we're after," O'Kyan re- 
turned. 

Further search showed us a cavern which was hid- 
den by the jutting rock. It turned aAd twisted for a 
few yards, and then opened upon a narrow pathway 



which crossed the rock behind the falling water. I 
say a narrow path, so it was. I have traversed nar- 
rower, but with sheer rock on one side and falling 
water for a wall on the other, any path would look 
too narrow for safety. 

"This is the way, Clinton,'^ said Daria. 

There was a catch in her breath as she spoke. I 
did not wonder at it. 

"The longer we think about it, the harder it will 
become," said O'Ryan practically. "I'll lead the 
way; if I pitch over you must decide whether it is 
worth while to chance the crossing." 

He was right ; looking at a difficulty never made it 
easier. He took his horse firmly by the bridle, and 
started. Daria went next, and I followed. It was a 
perilous journey, more perilous by reason of the 
horses. But we accomplished it, and a short climb 
brought us out upon the path where Mustapha and I 
had commenced our journey to this land of legend. 

"Is this your country, Clinton ?" Daria whispered. 

"No, my love. We have a long journey yet before 
us, but there are no dangers here. Those are past." 

We moimted our horses, and clattered along the 
road to Brayle. 

It was strange entering the low door of the inn. 
The familiar scene made the time seem short since 
the first time I had entered it. A wood fire was 
crackling on the hearth, and round the table^ drink- 
ing their thin wine, sat three men. 

They rose as I entered, a scared look upon their 
faces. 

"We thought you were dead; killed, perhaps, by 
that madman, Mustapha," said the lan^ord. 
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"No. I am alive, you see, and hungry. Have you 
entertainment for three hungry travellers?" 

He called his wife. He was a lazy fellow, this 
landlord. 

"And Mustapha ?" questioned one of his compan- 
ions. 

I recognized him. 

"Ah, my friend, you do not know all the paths 
upon the mountains. The legend was true. Supper 
first, the tale afterwards." 

- "Better leave the tale until to-morrow," said 
O'Ryan. "Faith, it's not only supper I want, but a 
bed." 

There was bustle in the inn that night ; but shortly 
I told them the tale before I went to bed. 

"But the treasure?" said the landlord, with glis- 
tening eyes, as I finished. 

He would not have understood had I told him of 
Daria, so I answered shortly, as I rose from the fire* 
side, with a yawn — 

"Treasure! There was no treasure." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

FBOM THS MIDDLE AGES TO OIVIUZATIOli' 

Did I not say when I commenoed this history that 
I should hardly believe it myself had I not one incon- 
testable proof of the truth of it always before me ? 

If I doubty as, indeed^ I almost do sometimes^ I 
have only to look at my wife. How else would Daria 
be with me had I not passed through these adventures 
in Drussenland ? 

Daria! My little wife! How well she fits her 
English home! Yet how strange it was to her at 
first I It took her long to learn that in England I was 
only a private gentleman^ that she was only Mrs. 
Clinton Verrall, a person of some importance, cer- 
tainly, but not a Princess. She could not understand 
why my Queen should think so little of such a brave 
knight as I was. 

And then her wonder at all she saw! On this 
theme I could write a sequel to this history. It had 
been strange enough slipping from civilization into 
the Middle Ages, but of the Middle Ages we have 
read in books. What must it have been for one leap- 
ing from the Middle Ages to civilization? There 
were no books to help Daria. 

But the sequel will not be written, I fancy. It 
could only be humorous, and even were I capable of 
writing such a history, with a smile in every line of 
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it, I should not do so. I could not have my little 
-wife laughed at I have laughed at her myself some- 
timeSy it is true — ^I did when she saw her first train 
steaming into a station; but then I am a privileged 
person. 

Of O^Ryan I have seen little since we parted with 
him in London. Twice only, I think, has he been to 
visit us, and he is the only one who persists in ad- 
dressing Daria as '^Your Highness.'' He has not 
forgotten Drussenland. 

Nor have we quite. It was a fancy of Daria's, amd 
I humored her. In my library hangs a picture of 
myself clad in armor, which I had to borrow from a 
costumier for the occasion, and underneath is a little 
tablet fixed into the bottom of the frame. Some day 
the reader and I may become acquainted, and I will 
show it to him. And the legend on the tablet rims 
thus: "Sir Verrall, Knight of the Silver Star." 
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